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CHAPTER VUL 

JLovfer Gtdnea : comt^rehendiag MMtanumj Bm- 
guelay Con^i An^h^ Loa!ng9j Afuikoy Funge* 
noj Mufavy and Calbari<u 

LOWER GUINEA, incluctog the sereral ex- 
tensive coimtties or empires of Mataman, 
Benguela, Congo, Angola^ Loango, Anziko, Fun- 
geoo, Biai^} and Calbaria^ is comprehended be* 
tween sii^teen degrees of south, and four degrees 
and thirty minutes of north latitude ; and is about 
twelve hundred miles in length, and scarcely two 
hundred in breadth. This vast tract of country 
is bounded by Benin and NigriUa on the north ; 
by the uaknown parts of Africa on the east and 
south ; and by the Atlantic Ocean on the west. 
^As these regions are extremely inimical to healthy 
and destitute of incentives %o avarice, they have 
been in general but little explored, and are im« 
perfectly described* But pursuing truth through 
the mazes and the intricacies of fiction, we shall 
endeavour to give our readers as concise and au- 
thentic an account of each division, as can rea* 
soiH^ly be expected* 
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SECTION L 

Mataman and Benguela* 

MATAMAN, or Matapan, is an arid and 
extensive waste, destitute of cities, and almost 
devoid of inhabitants ; and is, bounded by Bengue- 
la on the north, and by the ocean on the west* 
The descriptions which have been given of this 
country are exceedingly confused, iibulous, and 
ridiculous. In our researches after truth, we are 
surfeited with fictions, and disgusted with stories 
of nations of Amazons and Cannibals, who 
wage perpetual war with each other, and in 
whose shambles the limbs of the captives are 
exposed to sale ; who bury their children atlive^ 
and recruit their armies with the stoutest of their 
cs^tivES. The Portuguese writers are the only 
persons that have pretended to describe this 
country ; and, as no European settiements have 
been made in this barbarous and unpromising 
district, it is in vain that we expect relations 
which have the smallest appearance of truth or 
probability. 

The kingdom of Benguela is 1x)unded by 
Angola on the north ; by Mataman on the south ; 
and by the ocean on the west. The principal 
rivers in this district are the Longo or Morano, 
the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, the 
Farsa, the Cutembo, and the great river Cuneni; 
all of which direct their courses from east to 
west. There is -no climate more unfiivourable 
to European constitutions in any part of the 
habitable glpbe ; the countenances of the na- 
tives always appear wa& and pale; and thejr 
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luiTe a greater Teseniblance to spectres than to 
huxaan beings* Their Toice is so brc^en and 
irrcgidar, that one might easily be led to su{^x>8e 
they Toluntariiy confined their breath between 
their teeth* The stagnant waters, which are ex- 
posed to the action of the scorching sun, soon 
beccnne putrid, and the earth being infected, 
poisons its own productions* The whole coast, 
however, is not subject to the same evils ; but the 
inhabitants of those countries, which suffer under 
these calamities, are obliged to bring from other 
districts whatever they eat or drink* 

The natives bind the sldns of wild beasts roun(} 
their waists, and wear rows (^ bea^s about their 
necks* Thdr usual weapons of defence and 
warfare are darts headed with iron, bows, and 
arrows* Their women have copper collars 
abouttheirneck ; their arms and legs are de« 
corated with bells and bracelets" made of the 
same metal ; and their waists are covered with a 
kind of cloth, which is fabricated of the bark of 
the insandic treeajand forms their only covering* 

As if the scourges of nature were not sufficient 
of themselves, the inhabitants endeavour to aug- 
ment the evils of each other, by means of the 
little industry and activity which they possess* 
In addition to violence, they employ every base 
and ensnaring stratagem for suiprising their 
countrymen, in order that they may sell them 
for slaves* Their women, who are accomplices 
in this guilt and robbery, allure men to their 
embraces, suffer themselves to be caught by 
their husbands, *and cause the unwary victims of 
their lascivious pleasures to be transferred from 
their arms into chains of slaveiy. They are 
tiars, assassins, and thieves, destitute of morality 

Vol* XIV. B 
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or reii^oh, and so devoid of the common feelings 
of bumanit]^, that they will betray their nearest 
relations, and sell their own children for a few 
European trinkets, or a gallon or two of brandy. 

Old Benguela, the ca^ntal of this kingdom, is 
situated in ten degrees and thirty minutes of 
south latitude, and gives name to a province of 
considerable extent along the coast* (t has a 
pretty large bay, two leagues in length, half a 
league in breadth, and ten or twelve fathom 
deep* This harbour, which lies to the south of 
the town, is greatly incommoded by a bank of 
sand, which obligea ships to cast anchor at the 
distance of a league from Benguela* The Por- 
tuguese have built a fort in thi^ city, which is 
inclosed with a ditch and palisades, surrounded 
with houses, and shaded with bananas, orange 
and lemon trees, pomegranates, and bancovas* 
About fifteen leagues from Old Benguela, and 
to the south of that city, stands the town of 
Manikicongo, which is a large and populous 
place, and well supplied with oxen, hogs, and 
various other cattle* • 

Most parts of this kingdom were once popu->^ 
loufi and fertile, but have suffered so much by 
the inroads and ravages of a wandefing and sa- 
vage nation, called Giagas, that the country has 
been nearly ruined and depopulated* This peo* 
pie, who are alsp denominated lajas, seem from 
the ferocity of their nature to be the same as the: 
Imbi and the Gallas* We are indebted to a tra- 
veller, who resided among them many years, for 
what we know respecting thefr customs and 
manner of life. Their chief has the title of 
great Giaga*, He has an army of twenty thou- 
i^and men^ under the command of twelve cajb* 



taifiS, each of whqm has the charge of one of the 
gates of the camp ; whilst the chief has his pa^^ 
^ion, or place of residence, in the centre* He 
tindertakes no enterprize without- first consult- 
ing the devil, who is called mokiaao^ and by 
whom he pretends to know the event of every 
action. This e^iremony continues a whole day i 
he is assisted by fifty women, and two sorcerers, 
who form a circle roofnd him, make a variety of 
gestures, and repeat certam incantations. They 
dye his forehead, temples, breast and belly, with 
a kind of powder, consecrated by their magical 
words ; put into his hattd his casmgolay or hatch- 
et ; and say to him, ^ Go,, march against the 
enemy, and spare not, for thy moskiaao will attend 
thee." A male child is then brought, the head 
of which he Splits. This boy is followed by four 
men, two of whom he slays with his own hand ; 
the other two are put to death by his orders 
without the camp. A general entertsunment 
then succeeds: ten cows are killed, five without, 
and fiv^ within the camp ; with an equal num- 
ber of goats and dogs ; and the flesh of tliese 
ammials is eaten with great festivity and triumph* 
- The dress of a great Giaga consists in hav-^ 
ing his hair very long, braided with many knots, 
and intermixed with shells j a girdle composed 
of the eggs of an ostrich ; and a ^]^mfiagn€ of 
stuff, manufactured from the fibres of the palm* 
tree. His body is marked with various figures, 
and every day anointed with human grease. He 
wears a piece of copper two inches in length 
across his nose } and another of the same size 
depends from each ear. A great Giaga has 
about thirty wives, who follow him when he 
travels, one of whom carries his bows and ar« 
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rows, and four of the others his cups and vessels 
jof liquor* When he drinks^^they kneel, sing, and 
clap their hands. He gives an exhortation to 
his troops every day ; and if any CMie of them 
tui:ns his back to the enemy, he is condemned to 
death, and eaten by his comrades. However 
laborious and ^sidguing their march may have 
been, they no sooner encamp than they fortify 
the place with strong palisades and dry hedges* 
They employ a particular corps of their stoutest 
men for this purpose* Their tents or* huts are 
placed in a regular manner, and close to each 
other ; and they deposit at the door their bowa^ 
arrows, and other weapons ; so that, on the least 
alarm, every man can be completely armed and 
ready in a moment* 

The Giagas have no idols for worship ; but 
they adore their mokmo. They do not perniit 
their wives to rear up their children, but com* 
mand them to be put to death as soon as born ; 
the motive for which strange and unnatural c6n« 
duct is wholly unknown* Whether this practice 
is intended to extinguish all natural affection 
among them, and that their women, who are 
equally warlike with the men, may be accastom- 
led to remain unmoved by any sentiments of 
mercer and pity, or for some other purpose, it is 
impossible to divine* The manner in which they 
recruit their armies, is by the captives taken in 
war, and whom they carry off in the course of 
their expeditions* These youths are no^aooner 
Inrolled amongst them, than they hang a collar 
round their necks in token of servitude, and 
which is to be worn till they have brought home 
the head of an enemy* . It is then taken off, and 
tile warriors^ are declared free men. Nothing 
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%(a» SO much influence on their minds, as the 
hope of being delivered from the collar, whieh 
is the badge of slave^ry, and to attain which, 
they will brave every danger, and surmount eve* 
ry obstacle. 

When a person of distinction dies, the body is 
washed, anointed with ointments, and bedecked 
in the most costly manner ; and two of the wo- 
men whom he chiefly loved, after having their 
arms broken, are placed by the side of the de- 
ceased, and in that manner buried with him in 
the ground* As soon as they art thus deposit- 
ed, the grave, which is commonly a deep vault, 
is filled with earth, and if these wretched women 
are not immediately suflbcated, they expire 
amidst lingering torments^ 

These ^rbarians never make war but {or the 
sake of plunder ; they only stop their march 
that they may have time to consume their booty ; 
and when that is exhausted, they immediately 
recommence their predatory incursions and mi- 
litary operations* But the worst of all is, that 
not content with the property which they are able 
to carry off", they generally destroy, bum, or de*- 
molish, all immoveable possessions, and leave 
nothing behind them but a barren and desolate 
tKildemessr They never exhfeit any desire of 
settli^ in a country, as they have done on the fen- 
tile pimns of Benguela, unless they be extremely 
fatigued with their expeditions, or tired and sa- 
tiated with the shedding of blood and of slaugh- 
ter* It may be reacUly conceived, 'that the in- 
habiti£!ls of a territory which this barbarous peo- 
ide frequent, are in no very agreeable or pleasant 
-%»tU4tion ; and they are, therefore, seldom men- 
tioned: all that we know of them is, that they 
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iatrt soixie &rm of government^ and thut their 
constitution is monarchical. 

SECTION If. 

Congo* 

CONGK) is txHinded cm the north bf the rivef 
Zaire ; on the east by a.ridge of mountains and 
the kingdom of Matemba ; on the south by An* 
gela ; ^ on the west by the Atlantic ocean* 
The ettctent of this kingdom^ along the sea-coast^ 
is from Cape Dande to the influx of the Zaire in-* 
to the ocean, which is about sixty leagues ; but 
its limits from east to west are said to be much 
more extensive, though they have never been 
exactly ascertained* When we consider the 
]>roximity of Congo to the equator^ we might 
be led to suppose that the climate of this country 
would not be healthy and temperate, which it 
certain^ is. These territories being placed on 
the other side of the line, their seasons are di€* 
ferent from ours. The winter commences with 
jour spring, and the summer with our autumn^ 
during the latter of which periods it never rains | 
but at other seasons of the year, particularly in 
winter, the raiiis are violent, the rivers overflow 
their banks in a very short space of time, and 
the whole country appears a watery waste. 
The remote hills which extend towards the Cape 
of Good Hope, are the only placea where snow 
is ever seen, and on whose summits it occasion- 
ally falls, and hence the Portuguese denominated 
them the Snowy Mountains* 

This country abounds with copper, the tindSL. 
•ture of which: is of so deep a yellow, that it is 
frequently mistaken for gold. It also contains 



niines of silver aQd iron* The mountains abouiki 
with prodigious quantities of the ipost beautiful 
materials for building, such as porphyry^ jasper, 
and marble of various colours; and from which 
whole columns, with their capitals and bases, 
maybe dug up entire* A stone is also found 
here> in which many beauti^ hyacinths are dis- 
persed, that may be easily separated from the 
mass ; but they are generally suffered to remain 
in their natural state, and to be erected with it 
into buildings, which thereby make a brilliant 
and magnificent appearance. 

In tlus kingdom are araiually two, harvests, 
t^/former in April, the latter in December. In 
eoltivating the earth, they use neither plough 
nor spade ; but when there seems to be a pros- 
pect of rain, the women set fire to all the herbs 
and roots which grow on the land destined fop . 
the future crop ; and when the first shower has 
£dltm, they turn up the earth with^^ kind of hoe 
in one hand, and sow the seed, which hangs in 
a bag by their sides, with the other* This emr 
ployment is generally rendered fnore laborious 
to. the women, by the weight of their children, 
who are hung at their backs, in order to prevent 
their receiving any injury from the variety of 
|)oisonous insects with which this country 
abounds. 

Congo produces various kinds of grain, one 
of which, called luco, greatly resembles mustard- 
seed, and yields a fine sort of meal, not much 
inferior to flour. .Other kinds are known by the 
names of Congo and Portugal rice. This coun- 
try also abounds with maize, and a species of 
pulse unknown in Europe, which grows on a 
shrub 01^ esdsts for two or three years, and. 
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which yields an abundance of fruit every slit 
months. The mahdois is a species of puke that 
grows under ground, and deserves particular no- 
tice ; the natives extract a milk from it shnilar 
to that which is drawn from almonds. There is 
also another kind of pulse called incumbe, which 
in size and form greatly resembles a musquet- 
ball : and from both these last, the natives are 
furnished with a pleasant and wholesome nutri- 
ment. The Congoese pulverize and make into 
,i)read, vast quantities of the mandioca, or mani* 
ac-root, the cultivation of which is peculiarly at- 
tended to. Little or no labour is requisite , for 
growing the several hortulane productions knowa 
in Europe ; and there are many herbs to which 
we are unaWe to assign names. 

Many of the trees of this country are of a pro^ 
digious size ; and the chief of which is the en- 
sada, that has a very thick trunk, and grows to 
an uncommon height. The top of this tree has 
a profusion of branches from which small strings 
of a yellowish colour descend to the ground, 
where they take root, and produce fresh plants ; 
these in like manner, in a little time, protmde 
branches from their summits, which also take root, 
and spring up as before ; insomuch that a single 
tree, by means of this repeated production, will 
frequently extend its branches a thousand paces, 
and form a very effectual shelter for a' small 
army. The leaves of the tender boughs are si- 
milar to those of the quince -tree ; and the fruit, 
which resembles a fig, and is red, grows be- 
tween the leaves. Within the outer bark of the 
ensadais a fibrous substance, which being cleans- 
ed, beaten, atid extended, is manufactured into 
a kind of doth. The mirrone-tree possesses the 



«fan^ ^qildities as iht en^ada ; but it i« regiirded 

with neligious veneration^ and planted by ih^ 
inhabitants near their dwellings* Both these 
i^^ar to be sjpeGies of the banyan-tree, which is 
to common in Hindostan. With the wood of 
the mo^uma-tree) . the natives make canoes» 
which are so extremely light, that they will not 
sink even when filled with waten This tree 
grows by the river Zaire, and produces a kind 
cf silky cotton, with which the Congoese make 
personal ornaments* 

The fruits common to this part of Africa^ are 
ananas, anones, .bananas, arosdses, pompions^ 
jnelons, cucumbers, citrons, oranges, and lemons^ 
with a great variety of other natural pixxiuctions 
of an exquisite taste* The cola fruit, in par« 
ticular, which is about the size of a pine-applei 
b both delicious and medicinal ; the quajavai 
which greatly resembles a pear; the granatc 
plum ; and the maginette^ a grain that possesses 
the qualities of pepper* There is also a va- 
riety of other trees and fruits, which are ssudto' 
possess peculiar virtues y but the most extraoi> 
dinary is the mignamigna, one part of which is 
celebrated for producing poison, against . which 
the other part furnishes an antidote : should any 
person, for instance, unwarily eat the fhiil^ 
which vety much resembles a small lemon, he 
must have recourse to the leaves } or should he 
be pmsoned by the leaves, the fruit will counter^ 
act their petnicious tendency* 

The grass here is so high and thick, that it 
affords one of the most dangerous receptacles for 
a variety of wild and voracious beasts and ve« 
pomous insects. This circumstance render^ 
travelling in. this country exLtremely difficult* 
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The inhabitants know no otjier means of defit\6l^ 
ing themselves from these dangers, than by set* 
ting tire to the grass when it is dry. On these 
occasions, the animals, driven from their retreat 
by the fury of the flames, become furious, and 
attack all they meet, however numerous. Tra- 
vellers, who perceive the fire at a distance, have 
no other alternative to save themselves from the 
lions, tigers, serpents, or venomous insects, than 
to climb a tree as hst as possible, in which the ne- 
groes are exceedingly expert ; but the Europeans 
who are less accustomed to such manoeuvres, are 
more inactive, and under the necessity of carry- 
ing with them ladders of ropes, which the ne- 
groes festen for them to the branches of trees. 

Of the animals which seem peculiarto this part 
of Africa, the dante, or lante, appears to be mosi 
remarkable* When this creature is slightly 
wounded, it will follow the scent of gun-pow- 
der with such &iry, that the hunter has no other 
resource left for avoiding it, than by climbing a 
*tree with all possible speed, from whence he may 
take another sum in safety. The flesh of this 
animal is esteemed delicious ; and both the na-* 
tives and wild beasts wage incessant war against 
it. The latter of these enemies, however, it fre- 
quently contrives to overcome by herding in 
large companies, in which are seldom less than 
one hundred at a time ; but what animal strength 
or sagacity can sufficiently guard against the 
power and knowledge of the former I 

The nsossi, about the bigness of a cat, of an 
ash-colour, and with two small horns on its heady 
is also very remarkable. It is, perhaps, the most 
timid creature that exists, starts at the least noise 
or^breathQf air> and never dares to satisfy its 
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Iranger or thirst, without repeatedly leaving its 
food or drink, and running as if pursued* Its 
flesh has an exquisite taste ; and its skin is con* 
verted by the natives into bow-strings. This 
country also abounds with the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the red buffalo, zebra, elk, Ii6n, xU 
ger, leopard, bear, wild boar, wolf, fox, civet* 
cat, ape, baboon, and ourang«outang. There is 
also great plenty of tame animals and domestic 
£>wls, with all the different species of European 
game. 

There are a great number and variety of land 
and sea-fowls. The ostriches are of an unusual 
magnitude ; the peacocks have feathers which 
are formed into elegant umbrellas, and even con- 
stitute the ensigns and standards of the army of 
the king of Angola ; and the parrots are nume* 
rous, beautiful, and various, some of them being 
no larger than sparrows, but of a fine shape, and 
gaudy plumage. The musical birds, however, 
are the most famous of all the aerial inhabitants 
of this country : they are rather larger than the 
canary-bird, and of beautiful colours ; some be- 
ing wholly red, and others, green, 'white or 
black ; but these la&t are the most esteemed for 
their sweet and harmonious notes, which in their 
modulation greatly resemble the articulation of 
the human voice. 

This country is infested with a variety of rep- 
tiles ; and some of the serpents, it has been as- 
jKrted, are of such astonishing magnitude, that 
they will swallow a whole sheep. It is probable 
that this account is exaggerated ; but there un- 
questionably are many monstrous and venomous 
snakes, as weU as scorpions, from which the 
wry dwellings of the natives are not exempt, 
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l;>eing as. commonly infested ivitib these noidour 
creatures, as European houses are with rats^ 
inice> and other domestic yermin« 

Jiotwithstandingthe multitude of slaves which- 
^e anf>ually drawn from this country, Congo is 
extremely populous* This is owing to the great 
fecufidity of their women ; and it is, therefore, 
p^tend^d that without this perpetual emigra« 
tion, without wars, and the mortality occasioned 
l^y epidemical diseases, and without famines, the 
country would be overstocked with inhabitants, 
who would devour each other. The trade of 
Congo is not extensive, and amounts to no more 
than a little barter among the negroes for the 
most urgent necessaries of life. The currency 
of the kingdom consists of small shells, which, 
are called zemMa^ and which afe procured in the 
river Bamba ; and besides these, they have ito 
other money* 

It is curious to hear the reasoning of a Congo, 
negro, whilst he sits smoking his pipe on his mat,, 
covered with mean and wretched cloathing, e^d 
scorched by the perpendicular rays Of the sun ; 
** Other countries," says he, " are the workman- 
ship of angels, mine is that of God himself.* 
The sovereign whom I acknowledge and obey, is 
the richest, wisest, "and most powerful of mo* 
narchs ; and the Congoese are the noblest and 
most haj^y people in the universe. Tell me not of 
4iie magnificence of the courts of your monarch*^ 
in Europe and Asia ; of tiieir immense revenues ;: 
of the grandeur of their palaces ; the opulence 
and happiness of their subjects ; and of the great- 
progress they have made in the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures. All this, however true, is 
greatly Inferior to the dignity and splendour of 



odr sovereign and his kuigdom. There can be 
l»lf one D^ngo in the woild ; and all othen 
mere intoided by their creation to promote the 
^opy of onrmonarch, and the happiness oi bis 
jpeople. 

^ To us die sea pays a constant tribute of 
^sembisj while other nations are under the ne- 
cesfiity of digging the mountains and breakii^ 
the rocks, §ar enriching themselves with gold 
and silTer, which are only the excrements of the 
earth. The sterility and poverty of your coun- 
try induce you to come ahd traffic with us, and 
to expose yourselves to so many labours and dan* 
gers. We enjoy ease and indolence, whilst you 
are engaged in servile eroploym^its* What 
need have I of your stuffs, and of all the pro- 
duce of your manu£u:tures ? Your hats are of no 
use to me ; for my head, without any other co- 
vering than hair, is become impervious to the 
rays of the sun, and to the rain which &lls dur* 
mg the wet mondis. My feet, without shoes, 
can endure the hard and flinty stones, and the 
burning sand* 

" The mattresses, carpets, and other articles 
of the like idnd, which are so much used in your 
coimtry, would only serve to expose me to more 
heat, and render my repose less pleasing and 
refreshing. I can sleep with ease and tranquil* 
lity on ^e bare ground, and when the friendly 
zephyrs arise, by the intervention of a waU, or 
of a piece of cloth extended as a tent, I am not 
deprived of that valuable gift -of nature. If 
drenched by the rain, I shsJLC myself and im- 
mediately become dry. My wives procure me 
slaves, and with those whom I sell, I purchase 
^ few necessaries which my small field, cultip^ 
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Tated by my women, cannot afford me. In like 
manner I buy the domestic utensils which I use. 
Mid with the fabrication of which I am unac- 
quainted* Indulging myself in ease and con- 
tentment, the price of my children furnishes rae 
with pipes, tobacco, and brandy, which rejoice 
the heart and constitute the enjoyments and the 
pleasures of life ; and with other women, who 
bring me other slaves, by whom I am enriched»'' 

The natives of this country were in general 
black ; but since the Portuguese have been seU 
tied among them, and intermarris^es between 
these people have taken place, the natural com^ 
plexion has been greatly changed, and an olive 
colour seems at present to prevail. The hair of 
the Congoese is dark and woolly, tlieir eyes are 
black and lively ; and they have neither the flat 
noses, nor thick lips, of the negroes. Their 
stature, in general, is of a middle size ; and, 
though much darker in their complexions, they 
greatly resemble the Portuguese^ The Con- 
goese are characterized as a mild, courteous, and 
affable people, who are open to conviction, and 
quick in apprehension ; but, at the same time, 
their vices more than counterbalance these quali- 
fications ; and they are proud, libidinous, and 
revengeful, and frequently poison each other, 
though they are sensible that death is the certain 
consequence of detection. 

Before the arrival of the Portuguese in these 
parts, the natives wore a piece of cloth, manu>> 
iactured from the palm-tree, round their waists, 
and which reached to their knees ; and hung 
before them, by way of ornament, the skins of 
several wild beast3 as aprons. The women had 
three sorts of these aprons, of different dimen^ 
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ftiot^ft, the lai^st cf wkich reached to their heels^ 
and was fringed ati found* Both sexes also 
wore caps ^ but these modes of dress .are now, 
for the most part, become obsolete ; people <^ 
rsOik aiid condition having adopted the manner 
of the Portuguese, and the vulgar alone, through 
necessity, adhering to their ancient custotn« 

Grain, fruits, roots, or pulse, constitute the 
usTial food of the Congoese; and water, or 
palm-wine, is their common beverage* Thef 
are very much attached to festive meetings^ 
which are commonly celebrated in the evenings* 
On these occasions, they seat themselves on the 
grass in a ring, tind have a large vrooden dish 
placed before them. The eldest person in the 
company then measures and presents to each his 
share with great exactness, in order that no one 
mdy have cause of dissatisfaction or complaint ; 
and if any stranger accidentally approach them, 
he is immediately invited to join the ring with- 
out ceremony* These feasts, which are gene- 
rally held for the purpose of commemorating 
some particular event, are always conducted 
with the greatest propriety and decorum. Love 
songs, instrumental music, and dancing,, con- 
clude the entertainment, and the guests retire, 
without exhibiting thesmsdlest degree of ebriety 
or disorder. The principal amusements of this 
people consist of music and dancing, in the 
latter of which they are remariLably expert, and 
observe time with great exactness. The former, 
however, whether vocal or instrumental, is not 
very harmonious to the ear of an European. 

A man will sell his wife, son, or daughter, for 
a few beads, a piece of cloth, or a bottle of 
brandy. When the capuchin friars were one' 



day etiterlDg the church at St. Salvador, the)r 
beard cries aitd lamentations, and looking round 
saw a man stam^ng'on the ground, twisting 
his arms, and having the appearance of a perscm 
Asttacted. On approaching him, they inquired 
the cause of his distress, to whom he replied^. 
^ Alaa ! I once had brothers, a sister, a fitther^ 
a mother, a wife, and children* But, unhappy 
wretch that I am ! all these I have sold, and 
now I have no part of my &mily left, by whom; 
I can make money." The good &thers wero 
surprised at tUs relation, |ind begaa to remon* 
strate with him on the hemousness of his con* 
^ct, and to ,shew how much he hdd violated 
the laws of reason and nature, by this excess ot 
inhumanity. To this, however^ he only reptied^ 
^ I have committed nothing but what has beeii 
practised in this country from the most ettrly 
periods. What is the crime which I bsk^ peiw 
petrated by selling my &mily ? I bave oiuy ditf 
posed of them to serve others, in a manner they 
would have been obliged to obey me." 
. This barbarous practice has not been abolish* 
ed,. but lessened, by the introduction of Christie 
anity. The Europeans, who carry on this in-p* 
£Eunoq8 traffic, endeavour to quiet conscience^ 
hy observing, that if they did not purduoe 
these slaves, they would be sold to others ; but# 
provided, others should buy them, they would 
not be carried into a foreign land, and subjected^ 
as in America, to a kind of life entirely opposite 
to their early habits ; uid were they to remain 
in a ^ate of slavery in their own country, their 
QBDdition would be greatly preferable^ on 8c« 
count of the general indolence and inactivity. <^ 
the people. It is imposaiblei thero&rei that any 
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purcbase should be made of these trnfinrtunate 
beings, whkh will not be attended with remorse, 
if we except that of the prisoners taken in war 
by the lagas, or other monsters, because they 
are thus rescued fix>m a cruel and dreadful 
death ; but the number of these is comparatiye-. 
}y small. Besides, there is a high degree of 
guilt and inhumanity in the conduct of those, 
planters, who rescue these unhappy wretches 
from the butchering hands of the lagas, only 
^at they may subject them to a continuance 
and excess of labour, which reiiders their slavery 
infinitely worse than death. 

^ The religion of this country, before the intro« 
duction of Christianity, was a monstrous com- 
pound of idolatry and superstition, with the most 
absurd and detestable rites and ceremonies, and 
merely intended to render the people subject to- 
tyranny and slavery. They acknowledged, in- 
deed, the existence of a Supreme Being, calledl 
Ji^^atmbiamfiongeej whom they considered, as om-' 
nipotent, and to whom they ascribed the creation? 
ef all things; but they believe that he committed 
the af&irs of this world to the care and governi^ 
ment of a great number of inferior and subordi^ 
nate deides. Some of these are appointed to 
jpreude over air, and others over the fire, sea^ 
earth, rivers, winds, storms, rain, drought, heat, 
and cold, men and women, barrenness,' famine 5 
and, in a word, over all the blessings and evils to 
which this world and its inhabitants are subject. 
Hence proceeds that immense muldtude of idols 
and altars, which are still found in those parts 
of the kingdom) where the gospel has not been 
received. 

• But though the^ peo^e were- taught by thc» 
... ■ ...... C3 • 



gangaiy or priests, td addiowledg^ Huch. a imfietf 
of inferior ddtaea, they were left at liberty to^ 
cboose the obj^t of their worship^ By on^ 
tiierefore, they are represented as a serpent, ^aaa^ 
dger, or any other animal ; by another^ as a treis^ 
er plant ; at^ by a third, as a atcMie^ or som^* 
grotesque idol, rudely carved* Their wor^ip^ 
consisted in gentdSexions, prostrations, or ftnhi* 
gations, and other superstitious rites ; but itrkmt 
was most insisted on by the gangas, and without 
which, all the rest was unavailabk, was the obia-* 
tibn made to them of dteir most valciabk effects i 
in which, indeed, consisted the prmcipal income^ 
of the priests. Some of these gangas undertake 
to procure Uessings, to avert judgments, and to* 
keal the sick ; odiers indicate the proper time 
for waging war^ sowing, and retting ; and ail 
are said to know what occamons a person^'s deatii s 
for the Congoese imagine that no one dies a na^ 
tural death, but that every man leaves tiie worki 
through the malice of some enemy% They ^n« 
tertain no doubts that the ^gas are able, by 
means of their diidnaticms, to point out any sor**' 
cerer, and this afifbrds them a sufficient pretext 
for freeing the earth of unbelievers, and an ex'« 
cellent opportunity of being revenged of their 
enemies. This abominable notion, which is in«» 
fosed by the priests, is the source of eternal dia« 
cord and murder. 

But the highest ecclesiastical officer is called 
chahmbe^ who possesses a power and authority* 
similar to the pope, and whom the people vene-^ 
rate as a suboniinate deity; To this high priest 
an oblation is made of the first fruits oi the 
earth, with the most scrupulous exactness ; if he 
be sa^fied with them, the ofBsreis return with 



tfce g:reate8t jojrt and expect to receive a hmi^ 
4red Iblfl the succeeding harvest. . No person of 
4>e highest rank is permitted to epter his liousc^ 
under the severest penalties, without his permis* 
wn« or on the most urgent occasion, beoLuse it 
is there that he keeps the sacred fire, which bO 
distributes to the people at an extravagant price* 
Here also he h^s his tribunal, and takes cogni* 
9uice not only of religious, but also of civil afw 
&tns, for the performance of which he appoints 
a certain number of substitutes, or delegates^ 
ever whom he presides in person* This office 
gives him such uncontroulaUe authority uMi 
ppwer, that the governor of the province, where 
the chalombe resides, is under the necessity of 
purchasing his favour and protection, in order 
that he may be received by the people, and live 
in peace and tranquillity. 
. Such, indeed, is the regard paid by the Con^ 
goese tovthis high priest, that they consider it a 
capital «md unpardonable crime to have any in^ 
tercourse with their wives and concubines, during 
the time that he is absent from his usual place of 
residence ; of which, and of his return, he &ils 
not to inform them. He enjoys in abundiffice 
every advantage, convenience and pleasure of 
life; but, nevertheless, like Damocles, he alwaya 
beholds the sword suspended over his hesKi* 
Among other superstitious notions, which the 
natives entertain of the » chalombe, ^ere is one 
lyhich must conifiderably lessen the pleasure and 
satis&ction, which the veneration of this infatu- 
ated people might otherwise give him ; and this 
is no other, than that, by the dignity of hia 
office, he is either exempted from a natural 
fcath, or that, ^wuld he die like other men, tbe 
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world would be immediateljr at an end. To 
prevent this fatal calamity, therefore, they n» 
sooner perceive his life to be in danger, either 
through sickness or old age, . than his successor 
is empowered to put him to death, after which 
the executioner is invested with his dignity and 
power. 

The first preachers of the gospel, that estab- 
lished Christianity in these parts, were priests and 
monks of the church of Rome, sent hither by the 
court of Portugal, and who of consequence in- 
structed their converts in no other doctrine or 
discipline than those of the Romish hierarchy ; 
and the catholic rdigion was so readily received^ 
that it became established in all the converted 
provinces of the kingdom. But, if we are to be- 
lieve the generality of writers, the greatest part 
of the Christians of Congo have nothing of tlKiP 
reli^on besides the name. They are wholly ig- 
norant of the fundamental doctrines and precepta 
of the gospel ; and others pay so little regard to 
them, that they hesitate not to keep a great num* 
ber of concubines, besides their lawful wives* 
Many of them who make a fair show of car- 
rying chaplets and crosses, and openly conform 
to the worship of the cathi^it church, privately 
indulge in heathenish superstitions, and car- 
ry talismans and amulets concealed under their 
clothes. 

These irregularities, so inconsistent with the 
profession and practice of Christianity, are 
thought to have arisen, in a great measure, fix)m 
the depravation of the Portuguese, who disgrace 
the religion they profess by the immorality* of 
their conduct, and set the worst examines before 
the Congoese^ who are too much inclmed to 
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itoitate th€ni« Certtnii^ however, it k, ^t thei« 
k nothh&g here of that pomp and religious pa* 
gc^ttfy which i» 80 visible in other Romish 
countries ; no stately cathedrals, no archbishc^ 
rtcs, jrich abbies, or monasteries. There are also 
no universities, or seminaries of eduqition ; nxkk 
odIj inferior sduwls for the instruction of youth;i 
One cause of the decay of Christianity in these 
parts, may be justly imputed to the want of teil^ 
chers. The Jesuits in Congo have the sole caret 
of intftructii^ the Christians in the knowledge 
of the gospel ; and their number is insufficient 
£ar this office* There is only one bbhop in the 
whde kingdom* The churches which they havo 
erected are badly constructed, have very few 
omamenf»9 and the ceremonies are seldom or 
never accompanied with that pomp and splen** 
dour, by means of which they are rendered ve- 
neral^in the catholic temples* The Christie 
anity, therefore, which is {Hikctised in t^ coun^ 
try, is greatly disfigured and degraded^ and thef 
externals of religion are not sufficiently sulking 
to eradicate from the 'mind deeply-rooted su« 
perstitions* 

. The government of Congo is monarchical and 
truly despotic. The king is the sole propi^tor* 
of all the lands within his dominions, and he 
bestows them on certain individuals) on con<« 
dition that they pay him an annual tribute, and 
render him particular services ; on &ilure of 
either of which, and not unfrequently to gra- 
tify a. &vourite minister, or even mistress, the 
old possessors are turned out, snd the mdsl 
affluent sometitoies reduced to a state of beg* 
gary and want* Even the princes of the blood 
aie subject to the same arbitrary custom i inso* 
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much that there is no person, even of RUik and 
qualitjr, that can bequeath any land to his heii« 
or successors ; and when these possessors die, 
the lands revert to the cro\m« It depends, 
therefore, ehdrely on the will of the prince, 
whether they shall be continued in the same, or 
disposed into other hands. The tribute, or tax, 
which is afiixed to the grant of lands, induces 
the governors of the provinces, and the several 
great land-holders of the nation, to treat the 
peoi^e with cruelty, and to sell them for slaves* 
This conduct of the king, and his frequent ex- 
tortions, often excite a revolt among the gover- 
norsi who, become too rich and powerjful to sub- 
mit to the payment of the tribute, ally them- 
selves to other rebellious subjects, and openly 
invade and plunder their country. 
• The established rule of succession to this mo- 
narchy, is partly hereditary, and partly electivcr 
No person can ascend the throne, whose lineage 
is not dcUMble from the royal family ; but' 
whether h^ be of a nearer or more remote kin- 
dred io the last monarch, by the male or female 
side ; or whether he be-bom of a wife or a con- 
cubine f his interest is neither promoted nor les- 
sened by these circumstances. Of consequence^ 
therefore, it frequently happens that, on the de- 
mise of a monarch, a number of competitors ap- 
pear, though the choice generally ^Us on him 
who has most friends, or is at the head of the 
greatest body of forces, provided he be of the 
catholic faith, which is considered as an essen- 
tial, and, therefore, an indispensable qualification' 
in those who are candidates for the crown. 

There are three principal officers, in whom 
Uie election to the vacant throne is chiefly vest-: 
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ed, and Who are empowered to nominate to the 
monarchy* When these perceive, that the con- 
test between the competitors is likely to become 
dangerous, they command them to appear be* 
fore the bishop, or, in case he be absent, before 
the vigar-general, where theinixtter is finally de* 
termined* When the choice is made, and a suc- 
cessor appointed, the grandees of the realm are 
summoned to meet on a plain near St. Salvador, 
from whence they proceed in great pomp to the 
cathedral ; where an altar is erected,, at one end 
of which the bishop is seated, and at the other is 
the principal governor of the kingdom, around 
whom stand the several candidates, who are yet 
ignorant of the elected person* The governor 
having prayed, pronounces a long and elaborate 
discourse on the duties of a monarch, and thie 
manifold cares and difBculties that attend royal- 
ty ; after which he declares to the assembly, 
that he and the other electors having duly and 
impartially considered the different claims and 
merits of the several candidates, have nominated 
Buch a one to the royal dignity* 
- The elector then advances, and taking the 
new monarch by the hand brings htm to the bi- 
shop, before whom he prostrates himself. The 
king, whilst on his knees, receives a short but 
pathetic exhortation from the prelate, who ad- 
vises him to be a firm and zealous protector 
and promoter of Christianity, and to continue 
an obedient and dutiful son of the catholic 
church* After which, the usual oaths are ad- 
ministered to the newly elected sovereign, which 
he pronounces with a loud voice ; the bishop 
then conducts him to the throne, and puts the 
royai standard into his handj and the crown on 



his hold; on which all the people pnostrate tfaeitti» 
selves before the king^ and, with loud acckraiia- 
tions, accompanied by the firing of canocm and 
the sound of musical instruments, acknowledge 
him aa their soYereign, and express their conauv 
rence and congsatuiations. 
• Two remarkable ceremonies immediately foJ* 
low the coronation of the king ; the first of which 
piMksists in his giving a solemn benei^ction to the 
people ; and the other in investing the grandees 
with the principal dignities and fie& of his em« 
pire* The former is always attended by a vast 
concourse of peo^^, who consider the benedic* 
tion of the monarch as of the greatest value, and 
would esteem themselves accursed, were they 
deprived of the benefits of it by any neglect. On 
the day aj^nted, the king appears in great 
splendour, surrounded by the governors of pro* 
vinces, the nobles of his kingdom, his guards, of* 
ficers, and attendants, all magnificently dressed* 
The ceremony is performed in a wide and spaci- 
ous plain, sufficiently large for containing the in- 
numerable multitudes that assemble. On an 
eminence, and in the centre of the plain, is erect- 
ed a stately throne, covered wkh a canopy, from 
which he can see all tiK people^ and distinguish 
the several grandees that surround him accord- 
ing to their rank. 'If he percdves any persons 
present, who have been so unfortunate as to incur 
his dbp^asure and hatred, he fixes his eyes stefl- 
fastly on them, and commands them to be dri- 
ven from his sig^t as wretches that are unwor* 
thy of the royal benediction. This is a conveni- 
ent method of getting rid of those who have of- 
fended him, as there is no room for explanation 
lur redstance. The vety disgrace of such a re« 
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jcction would be considered as the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befal a man of quality. But 
this is not all : the populace, eager to express 
their zeal and affection for their prince, immedi- 
ately lay violent hands on the obnoxious persons, 
drag them out of the assembly with every mark 
of indignity, and seldom suffer them to escape 
with life. 

• These unhappy men being removed, the king 
addresses himself to the rest of the assembly, 
exhorts them to continue tinje and faithful sub- 
jects, and promises to recompence their loyalty 
with his fevour and protection. Then rising 
from his throne, the multitude prostrate them- 
selves on the earth before him, and receive his 
benediction. This is done not by words, but by 
a peculiar expansion of his arms over them, ac- 
companied with an undescribablc motion of his 
fingers, which the people return by the most vo- 
ciferous expressions of joy, and the whole ce- 
remony is concluded witii the sound of vari- 
ous musical instruments and the discharge of 
artillery. Those who survive the disgrace of be- 
ing excluded from the benediction of the mo- 
narch, are regarded with horror and contempt, 
and considered as excommunicated, till, by in- 
terest, presents, or submissive behaviour, they 
are enabled to regain the royal favour, when the 
king's blessing obliterates all former marks of 
ignominy and dishonour. 

The ceremony of granting investitures is per- . 
formed with similar pomp and splendour, and 
equally proves the submissive and servile con- 
duct of the people towards their sovereign. On 
the day appointed, the king is seated on the 
throne with great magnificence, and around him- 
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lie prostrate the several candidates -for honours w 
emoluments, who are surrounded by a vast 
crowd of spectators in the same posture* At 
the third discharge of the artillery, the suppli- 
anta are conducted in order to the foot of the 
throne, accompanied by their friends and rela* 
tions in their most splendid dress ; there falling 
on their knees, the prime minister delivers to 
them the grants ; whi<^- being received by them 
with tokens of the deepest submission, the king 
expatiates on the g^atness and value of the &- 
vours he has bestowed, the conditions on which 
they are conferred, and the several duties which 
those who are thus highly honoured are in con- 
sequence bound to perform* In confonnity to 
these injunctions, they take a sdemn oath ; af- 
ter which, the insignia of the office or dignity 
are delivered to them, and oMisist of a white 
bonnet, a scymitar, a flag of honour, a chair of 
state, and a carpet. The ceremony concludes 
with prostrations, clapping of hands, and grate- 
ful acclamations. Should those who are disap- 
pcnnted in their hopes of receiving the dignities 
or offices after which they aspire, be so impru- 
dent as to exhibit marks of discontent or displea- 
sure, they would be put to death by the populace* 
As soon as the business is terminated, the king 
rises from his throne, and is conducted back to 
his palace, amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, the sound of musical instruments, and the 
discharge of 'artillery* 

The king and his court, who imitate the Por- 
tuguese, live and dress in a sumptuous manner* 
The table of the monarch is covered with a va- 
riety of the most exquisite dishes ; and his cup 
snd Bideboard abound with vessels cf silver and 



gold. He alumyscats alone, and news suffers 
aiif person, not eiren of the highest rank^ te 
int with him ; but he permits the princes of the 
Uood and other ofiicers of state to stand near 
him during the time he dines. His meat and 
liquor are tasted by others, before he eats or 
drinks. When he nts in judgment to hear 
causes, or receive petitions, no one is altowed to 
iqieak to him, besides the noMes and great k>nls 
of his court. He seldom goes abroad, except on 
particular occasions, when he is attended by a 
numerous guard, who are armed with musquets, 
bows and arrows, and followed by a great number 
of musicians, the sound of whose instruments 
maybe heard to a great distance, and gives 
notice of the monarch's aj^noach. 

The king's court is very num^ous and bril- 
fiant, and consists not only of the officers of his 
liousdiold, but of all the governors of his king* 
dom, his generals and military officers. Besides 
these, he has his Auditors, judges, counsellors,and 
secretsuies, whose business, however importsnt 
and intricate, is soon dispatched, because every 
tiung is trsoisacted in a verbal and summary 
manner, and without any writings; yet th« 
multiplicity of af&irs obliges ^em to appear 
frequently before him ; and as few of them can 
read or write, his decisions and orders must be 
received 4)y word of mouth, and conveyed to 
the parties interested by persons of approved 
idelity, entrusted with some unquestionaUe to* 
ken that what they report perfectly coincides 
wi<ti the will and commands of Uie sovereign. 
These great officers, notwithstanding their title, 
sn^ority, and grandeur, are equally ^aves with 
these over whom they tyramuze, and live in 
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continual expectation and dread of receivUig 
«ome signal mark of the royal displeasure* 

The palace and apartments of the king arc 
splendid and spacious. His seraglio reseijables 
ft prison, into which when the women have once 
entered, they ai^ confined during the remainder 
of their lives» The apartments of these females 
are surrounded with a high and strong wall, or 
with quickset hedges which are impenetrable* 
The care and government of this place are usual- 
ly committed to. a tiobleman in great favour and 
esteem with th^ motiarch. ' But though the 
king is not prohibited from keeping as many 
concubines as he pleases, hk is only allowed one ^ 
wife, who is styled matdmombanda^ or mistress c^ 
the women, and superintends the ^economy of 
the whole seraglio» Before he enters into the 
nuptial contract, he causes a tribute to be levied 
throughout his dominions, and which is applied 
as a dowry to the young princess, and is called 
pintelfo i besides which, on the day appointed for 
the wedding, he deputes pro|>er officers to mea<- 
aure the length and breadth of every bed be- 
longing to his subjects, who are obliged to pay 
at the rate of so much for every span. As soon 
as the marriage ceremony is performed, the 
queen is conducted to her apartments in the 
palace, accompanied by those young ladies who 
are destined to be her companions, where pas- 
limes of various kinds occupy their attention, 
and employ the principal part of their future 
yeat*s. 

. The revenue of the king chiefly consists in the 
tribute that is psdd him by seveml vassal princes; 
in the renewal of fiefs and investitures ; in the 
voluntary ofieringsi of his subjects i and in tlie 
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mmtad tnm ti the Ui^^dam) erf wUeh be l» 
4nle ^Bopnetor. He can^ bxmevfiv, Itvf tmw- 
ibfoiigteQt his doniiDionSf as oft as lie pitases ; 
tathehaaoeivrreceiine to tUs expe^enty e«r 
0Bf(t mxaaes of i)ecesalt7. The i»Uitafy lopfsw 
tf Congo are neither aiuiieiwiSy <iar welMm-- 
cipiiiKd ; and thefr aneeii^remely ]lt«rmcd and 
dothed. Thegraie, ho«re¥er, oUigfed lo apfie«r 
at pveaosibedfiuistersy whete thef are'cxerciseds 
tat, instead of learnmi^ the use of diensive weft*^ 
poi»9 thef ate chie%^ taught to cover (heir ii»- 
ired foodies ivith theie alHelds^ and to praieot 
tiiemsdves from "the missile darts of the eoens^. 
In a word, their army is such^ $ha$, it would 
ht utterly incapaUe t»f making any resistance 
ngaanst a small number of reguitor and well-<ys» 
eipHned Circes. The grand review g^iefally 
takes place every year in the mcxith of July, 
and is singularly curious*. It is attended l^ all 
•^e princes and nobility of tl^ kingdom ; and 
every soldier is anxious and ambitiotts, thiit he- 
tnay a{q)ear to the best advantage on tiiat oo^ 
caiiion. How &r this, is-the case may be leavi^ 
ed from the dressand arms which they at that 
time make use o£- Some come armed with bows 
tmd arrows of various si^s; others have large 
iswords, daggers, and cutlasses, hanging at their 
sides ; scone have no ether arms or clothes than 
kmg tai^ets, which cover their naked bodies; 
some; have the skins- of different animals de- 
pending from the girdle to the knees $ and others 
punt their feces and bodies with various co« 
lours. In short, the mc»*e monstrous and hor- 
nble is their appearance, the more brave and 
warlike they fency themselves to be. 

Those whoace not sufficiently rich finr ppff- 



curitig^ a larjg^e ftword of steel, 'M not to get one 
of harB wo6d. Their colours, in general) con- 
Inst only of dirty and tattered rags^ Their arms^ 
'Which are usually fornied of brass and steel, are 
commofijy half eaten away with rust ; and those 
that are composed of wood, are both badly mude 
and badly painted. To complete the picture, and 
finish the portrait, invalids, both old and young, 
together initib the blind and the lame, are under 
the necessity of being present at this annual re- 
view, and some are seen without legs or arms, or 
otherwise maimed or mutilated in a thousand 
^(ferept ways. They are all careful to decorate 
their heads with plumes of feathers of various 
colours, according to the peculiar taste and dis- 
position of each. Besides arms, they generally 
carry with them some domestic j^ensil, or other 
mark, that sufficiently indicate^their trade or 
profession. n 

The soldiers being thus assembled in the pre- 
sence of the king and the whole court, the no- 
bility pass along the ranks, and exhort these brave 
and wariike troops to perform their duty on the 
day of battle ; and to fight the enemy valiantly 
binder the standards of their great and mighty 
monarch. To this exhortation they reply, by 
observing, " Where is there one equal to our 
king under the whole heavens ?" Another troop 
exclaims, " Who is to be compared to our so* 
vereign for power, virtue, and wisdom ?" A 
third cries out, " May he live for ever ; and hia 
dominion be extended to the most remote 
ages !" And all joinings as it \srere, in fiill cho- 
rus, repeat the following prayer with great af- 
fection and zeal : " May his throne be exalted 
-tani established br above the sun and the stars ! 
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iHiay hts enen^ be coniofunded before him, 
and trod under foot like the dust V* These 
clamours are confined with the dashing of arms 
the discharge of musquetry, and the sound of 
various musical instruments ; and the troc^ en- 
gage in a sham fight, which not ^unfrequentlj 
becomes serious and reaL This ceremony being 
ended) the king g^ves a grand entertainment ; 
ttnd the whole is concluded with music, dancing, 
«nd feasting. 

^ When the troops are engaged in actual ser^ 
idee, they plunder all that comes in their way, 
witlrout any fegard to friend or foe. Fruits, 
graun, and cattle, are seized by the GcMigoese ; 
and they leave nothing behind them, in the coun- 
try through which they pass, but marks of mi«- 
sery and devastation. The inhabitants of the 
villages and hamlets retire on their approach 
4nto the woods and mountains, carrying with them 
their moveable effects* The Congoese always 
endeavour to attack the enemy in a spacious 
{dain, where they begin the onset with a fury 
that is incredible, and which wholly precludes 
the possibility of attending to order or regular 
rity ; and after they are once engaged, they never 
listen to the commands of their general, whose 
authority immediately ceases. The fight gene- 
rally continues in this irregular manner, with 
inveterate obstinacy, till some of the troops on 
one side give way ;. when the rest instantly be- 
take themselves to flight, without regarding the 
remonstrances and efforts of their officers to rally 
them. The flight of one army fails not of ex- 
citing the other to a vigorous pursuit, in which 
the slaughter is continued without intermission. 
After the conquerors have pursued the fugitives 



gifitrmpossibteyiiify vetnm ttadftand^Ae 
eamp of the entmjj se^bg^ idl the^neo, wom«i|. 
«i»i children) whomiliey ci»i«ider astiie most 
e^nMierabte and valimbie part of the apoU, brand 
«s slftveB, and seH to the Eim^eans. Wiik tcf 
spect to die wounded amongst. them» few, if any> 
aurvive; fsr the weapons being poiaoiied,a^ieedy 
death constantlf ensnes, unless a veiy po«i^el4ttl. 
antidote be tmxnediateiy a{lplied. A victoiy ge«^ 
nerally produces a peace ; which, beii^ con* 
duded on the terms of Ae coxiqueror^ seldon:^ 
{noyes of longer duration^ than tiU the Tanquisb^ 
edhave sufficiently recovered their strength Iok- 
renewing the wur* 

Before the introduction of ChnstiaxHty, the? 
Congoese, on tl^ demise of their monarch, used, 
a great number of superstitiofus loeremonies, ac»- 
companied with music, dancing, and feasting,, 
and which were resunied every year, on the an- 
nfversary of Jihe king's decease. At the dea& 
iof their sovereign, all the princes and govemofs, 
of the empire, atten^sd by a splendid retinue, ap- 
peared in mourning robes ; anda certain number 
of the late monarch's fevourite concubines, or oi 
the young ladies belonging to the court, accom- 
panied Itie corpse into di&^rave. The number 
0^ those who were allowed to be interred with, 
the deceased, amounted to twelve ;. but that of. 
the candidates wha contended for this honoui^ 
was much more eon^derable. The struggle for 
this dignity was generally so violent, that they 
fought with each other to obtain it ; and the con* 
test was commonly decided by an ofiBcer of the 
court, or by ballot ; and so happy were the 
young females that were nominated to be inter- 
led with the monarch, that they endeavoured to 



Itppear on the day of their burial, with aQ possi- 
ble pomp and gaiety. Their relations also seem- 
ed no less ^nsible of the honour, and presented 
them with jewels and other ornaments, for enab-^ 
ling them to make a suitable appearance at the 
ftpproaching solemnity. 

Christianity has long since abolished this al>- 
surd and inhuman custom, but has not been able 
to suppress the drunken revels, which are in- 
dulged during the eight days they mourn for the 
deceased, and on the anniversary festivals* In 
other respects they follow the ritual of the church 
of Rome > and the funeral is performed with all 
the pomp and splendour due to the dignity of the 
person. The remains of the monarch are de- 
posited in a beautiful coffin in the middle of a 
^rge vault, ornamented with a suit of black 
hangings, which are annually renewed, notwith- 
standing the bad odour that exhales for some 
time after from the body of the defunct. 
. The Congoese have no written laws, but cus- 
tom and tradition serve instead of a code, unless* 
jfovour or bribery interpose. . Eveiy province 
|ias a chief justice, who decides in all civil and 
criminal affairs ; from whose award, however, an 
a{^al may be made to the king^ who presides 
at the supreme court, and determines the dis- 
pute by his authority. Eveiy judge chooses a 
number of assistants, generally twelve, out o( 
his own community ; and when the cause is 
brought l>efore him, he hears and examines the 
parties and their witnesses ; and the plaintiff and 
defendant are the only pleaders. If any person, 
however, thinks himself incapable of properly 
stating his own case, he is allowed to substitute 
a fri^d. When both parties have been heard^ 
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the judge recapitulates the 'whole of the evi* 
dence to his asastance, and asks their opinion $ 
after which he immediately pronounces sentence^ 
and dismisses the court. 

There are only three offences which are deem* 
ed capital : treason, murder, and sorcery. The 
punishment for the first of these crimes depends 
6n the will of the prince, who generally con-^ 
demns the traitor to lose his head and estates 
The murderer is immediately decollated, unlesH 
some aggravating circumstances seem to require 
a more severe death, or the relations of the de-> 
ceased request a more dreadful punishment ; irt 
Hehich last case, the criminal is usually delivered 
up to them, to be disposed of according to theii' 
pleasure* The pretended crime of sorcery is ex4 
piated by burning alive ; and this punishment^ 
we are credibly informed, is still very frequentif 
enforced among the pagan natives. They do not 
consider adultery as any very important offence 9 
the gallant is obliged to pay to the injured per- 
son die value of a slave ; and the woman to ask 
her husband pardon and forgiveness ; on fiiilure 
of this last requisition, a divorce is sued for^ 
which is generally obtuned without much di£* 
eulty from the Portuguese priest. For the pre* 
vention and punishment of more trivial offences^ 
the bastinado, whipping, fines, and imprison*' 
ments, are used ; the two former being generally 
the lot of the poorer culprits only. Picking oi 
pocketii and private stealing are considered aai 
crimes worthy of being punished ; but to tidce 
any thing by force, or to rob t)oldly, is a noble 
action, and thought to be more heroic in propor^ 
fion to the largeness and value oi the booty ai> 
fuired* 



The chief commodities imported into this 
fountry by the Portuguese, are the produce of 
Brazil, or the manu&ctures of Europe : the for- 
mer of which conust of fruits, gndn, and other 
proTiuous ; and the latter of Turkey carpet^ 
English doth, tobacco, wine, brandy, together 
with a great variety of domestic utensils. In re* 
turn for which the Gongoese export a vast num« 
l)er of slaves to America, the annual amount of 
which is calculated to be £fteen thousand. Many 
of them, however, die on their passi^, or soon 
after their arrivaL Nor need we wonder at this, 
when we consider the cruel and inhiiman manner 
in which these miserable creatures are treated 
during their vojrage : seven or eight hundred 
slaves are frequently stowed in the hold of a 
single ship, where there is scarcely room to shift 
thcniselves from one side to ihe other. They 
are allowed no other provisions than horse-beiuis 
and water, and generally labour under a compli- 
cation of diseases, superadded to that perturbed 
state of mind, which unavoidably takes place 
i^m the gloomy prospect of terminating their 
days in unpitied servitude. Dreadful, however, 
as these sensations and expectation of the poor 
negro must be, they are considerably heightened 
by the strange notions, that those who are sold 
for slaves, are immediately put to death on their 
landing in America ; where their bones are burn- 
ed and calcined, in order to make gunpowder; 
and that their fiesh,> fat, and marrow, are ex- 
pressed into oil, which, it is supposed, is the sort 
imported by the Europeans into Africa. The 
Congoese^ have these innate ideas of horrid bar- 
barity so firmly rooted in their minds, that the 
dread of being sold into slavery, and sent into 
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America, "will deter the boldest and most sedi- 
tious, and render them perfectly obsequious to 
the will of their superiors. 

The artificers in iron are most esteemed ; not 
on account of the superior usefulness of that me- 
tal, but because of a tradition current amongst 
them, that the first blacksmith was elevated to 
the throne of Congo. Notwithstanding, however, 
this honorary distinction, they have made so 
little improvement in this art, that a stranger see- 
ing them at work, would imagine it had been 
only lately introduced. A stone or piece of hard 
wood is their anvil, which they hold between their 
legs, and on which they beat and form the iron 
with a shapeless mallet; whilst, in the mean time, 
they move a wretched pair of bellows with their 
feet ; and they have no files with which to polish 
the articles they thus fobricate. The weavers 
are still less perfect at their business than the 
smiths ; and it is astonishing how they can make 
such curious works as they perform, with instru- 
ments so simple and defective. They fasten their 
threads only at both ends, to two pieces of tim- 
ber kid on the ground, and conduct the cross 
web through each other one by one. Notwith- 
standing the length and difficulty of this labour, 
they adorn their work with curious devices, which 
exhibit singular neatness and dexterity. Their 
joiners and carpenters produce the most clumsy 
articles imaginable ; though they employ double 
the time in their construction, which would be 
necessary to render them neat and perfect, if their 
tools were more proper for their purpose, and 
they had been taught how to use them rightly. 
In short, every mechanic, however advanced in 
years and experience, appears to be only a learn- 



^; aflidlii^ eiAibitiiot the smaHest iogemiity 
in febricadng their utensils, or in oonstrucdng 
tlieir huts, boats, or vehicles for carriage. These 
last articles, howeTer great the distance, or in- 
(Kfferent the roads may be, are all home <» the 
shoulders of slaves* 

The rich, indeed, travel in a kind of pidan- 
cpiin, which has a covering to belter it fhom iht 
sun ; and not unfrequently a slave also attends 
with an umbrella, to shade his master* These 
palanquins are o^ried on the i^ulders of two 
stout slaves, who ar& relieved at proper intervals 
by others, whilst^the master tolls at his ease, and 
smoeks, sleeps, or vacantly states about him* 
Travelling, howeveiv in this country, is- tedious, 
chargeable, and inconvenient ; it is wholly per* 
formed by slaves, wfeo are very expensive ; and 
. the badness of the rotfds, the rapidity of the ri* 
V€;rs, the want of bridges, together with the pro^ 
dig^us nun^3er of wild beasts, render it equally 
difficult and dangerous* The man who is under 
the necessity of making a journey on foot, never 
burthens himself with any thing, for the wife car- 
ries the bag containing the provisions, which is 
hung at her back, and suspended by a thong that 
passes round her forehead. In addition also to 
this load, she perhaps carries a child in her arms 
w4iich she suckles, and drags another along by 
the hand, whilst the indolent husband carelessly 
smoaks his pipe, said never once oilers tq assist 
her. 

The houses of the Congoese are low, ill-built, 
and of a circular form, raised with wood and 
mud, and poorly thatched with straw or fern, 
which barely serve to keep out the sun and rain. 
They have no windows, and they receive light 
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only by the doors, which are usually so low that 
the shortest person must stoop to enter them ; 
And evep in the huts themselves, a tall man can 
scarcely stand upright. The houses, however* 
in St. Salvadore, the capital, and in some other 
tovms, are more spacious and higher ; bein^ 
whitened within and without, and divided into 
apartments, the floors of which are covered with 
curious matting. The habitations of the Portu<- 
•guese are constructed after the European man-> 
fier, being commonly buUt of brick and mortar* 
and pretty well furnished. The furniture of the 
Congoese is much adapted to their houses, and 
consists principally of a few ill-contrived instru« 
ments of sericulture, hatches, cutlasses, cala- 
bashes for holding their provisions, pots, kettles, 
earthenrdi^s, and hand-mills for grinding their 
com. Their most sumptuous beds are large 
coarse sackcloths filled with leaves or straw, over 
which they throw a slight covering ; and logs of 
wood frequently supply the place of pillows. It 
must, however, be confessed, that since the Por- 
tuguese have been settled in this country, the 
natives have begun to imitate, in some degree, 
the sumptuousness of their himiture. The pa- 
laces of most of the princes and viceroys are de- 
corated with large and splendid umbrellas, look- 
ing-glasses, pictures, chairs, china, and cabinets ; 
while the inferior nobility, unable to purchase 
these expensive articles, content themselves with 
a moi*e humble imitation, or, with a true philoso- 
phical spirit, affect to despise them, as unworthy 
the attention of great and elevated minds. 

Polygamy was allowed in this kingdom, till 
^e time of the introduction of Christianity ; since 
lirhiph period) )iowever, no persuasions will pr^ 
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tail on the most religious of the Congoese ca« 
tholics, to renounce the custom of keeping a»' 
many mistresses as their circumstances will 
permit ; though the Portuguese nuptial cere- 
mony is chiefly adopted by the Christian con-^ 
verts* Even those who seem to comply most 
strictly with the laws of the church, relative to 
marriage, reserve to themselves the liberty of 
conversing with the person made choice of for a 
wife, and to enjoy with her all privileges and 
endeainnents, for two or three years before the 
nuptial contract be finally solemnized ; and 
the relations of bodi sides think it reason- 
able, that some time should be allowed for a 
^al of each other, in order that they may be- 
come intimately acquainted, previously to their 
entering into an engagement, which is to con- 
tinue during the remainder of their Hves^ Whcn^ 
therefore, die condidons of the suitor are ac- 
cepted by the parents and the girl, she is con- 
ducted to the house of her fixture husband» as 
privately as possible, and thus commences her 
state of probation. When the term agreed on 
is expired, it is generally the woman that so- 
ficits the performance of the nuptial ceremony, 
which alone gives her the dde and privilege of 
a wife* The man, however, is commonly very 
indifferent with respect to the solemnization of 
the marriage, because he is about to impose on 
himself a sort of restraint ; but he is often in- 
duced- to comply, in order that he may obtain 
die stipulated dowry. But should the woman 
foil with regard to fruitfulness, industry, or 
temper, during the period of her noviciate, the 
husband returns her to her parents. She is not, 
however, considered as being in the least injured 
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by this intercourse ; nor does the reason for 
which she was returned, operate much to hc^ 
disadvantage, as she is generally soon after tak- 
en on trial by some other person. But should 
the man, after enjoying for a time all the nup* 
tial privileges, venture to tie the indissoluble 
knot, he invites the friends and relations of both 
sides, who appear in their most sumptuous ap* 
parel, and fill the air with their acclamations and 
expressions of joy. The priest enters and per- 
forms the ceremony ; after which foltows an ex- 
change of presents, according to their rank and 
condition in life. On these occasions an elegant 
banquet is prepared, in order to treat the guests. 
The poor, rather than be deficient in this res-- 
pect, would sell one or two of their children to 
purchase a calf or an ox, together with wine and 
brandy, for furnishing the entertainment. The 
ivpast, generally, continues tiH aun-set, or rather 
as long as the provisions and liquor last. The 
whole is concluded with music and dancing, till 
they &tl asleep on the spot. 

It is an invariable custom, that the hasband 
and wife shall have different departments ; for 
the Don-{>erforinance of which no excuse is ^* 
mitted. To the husband it belongs to furnish 
lodging and clothing for his vrife and children^ 
to prune the trees, and to collect the pahn-wine* 
The business of the wife consists in providing 
food for the ^onily) and waiting on her husband 
at meals. 

The small-pox is frequently veiry destnictii^ 
among the Congoese, and depopulates whole 
villages. The extreme virul^ce of this disease 
is chidly owing to the neglect of applying pro- 
per remedies} and of observing due precautions ;' 
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tiief suffer the sick and healthy to live promis- 
cuously* Besides keeping their pores shut by 
the grease with which they daily anoint their 
bodies, they contract them also by means of the 
Gold water, into which they plunge themselves, 
aften daiK:ing till they are become disgusting, 
with sweat. Though the disorders which thence 
result are of a common kind, their physicians^ 
are ignorant of the means of curing them^' 
and the patients generally die. Fevers, : attend- 
ed with Solent pains in the head, are also very 
frequent and. dangerous, especially during the 
winter season, when the great rains render the 
air unhealthy. As antidotes to these disorders 
they prescribe abstinence, and will refrain two 
or three days from eating or drinking. 

They inclose the dead in cotton cloth, or 
straw mats; but people of rank are wrapped up 
in European linen, and the bier is covered with 
black. , The deceased is buried in the fields, 
where the graves are distinguished either by 
throwing up hills of earth over them, or by rais- . 
ing plantations of trees round them. Both rich 
and poor observe a kind of mourning for their 
relations. They confine themselves for three 
days, during which period they abstain from 
all kinds of food. They also shave thdr heads, 
anoint their bodiesrwith oil, and then rub them- 
selves wilh a quantity of earth, or dust ; which 
gives them a most hideous and ^tastic appear- 
ance. Those of a higher rank shave only the 
U]^r part of their heads, which they bind with 
a {Hece ofcloth or leather ; and confine them- 
selves to their houses during eight days, after 
which tliey return to their former manner of 
living. Widows, however, are obliged to suh- 
E 2 
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niit to a much longer seclusion from the iforld ; 
especially at court, and in poptdous placesi 
where it would be conadered as extremely in* 
decent and unbecoming ibr any such females to 
appesu* in public in less than a year, and even 
then otherwise than in t4aek» 

The Congoese entertain a barbarous and in* 
human opinicMi, that, as dying persons are about 
to pass from a wretched and troublesome life 
into a state of happiness and tranquillity, no 
pei^rmance can be more kind and charitable 
than what tends to accelerate ^eir deliverance 
by any means* Hence it happens, that they na 
sooner perceive a man in the agonies of deatb, 
than they stun the patient with cries and shouts, 
or endeavour tostSe him with caresses* This, 
however, may be considered as a mild sort of 
treatment, in comparison of what is practised by 
the common people, who always endeavour to 
dispatch the dying person as soon as possible, 
by stq>ptng his mouth and nose, striking him on 
the breast, or such other inhuman treatment* It 
is related of the inhabitants of the province of 
Metamba, that when any of their relations are 
at the point of death, they drag them out of 
their bed by the arms or legs, throw them into 
the air as high as possible, and then suffer them 
to fall to the ground. After viewing them at* 
tentively for some time, when dead or expiring, 
they throw themselves on the body, kiss it, a^ 
press it to their breasts with sighs and other 
marks of sorrow, which might be capable of 
exciting tlie pity of those, who are not ac- 
quainted with the indifference and want of af» 
fection that prevail in all their &milies* The 
body is then dressed in a decent manner^ and 



ipaDUed with meal bf the iMMtpencA; wfailsl 
the rest join in mournful mmgsy which ai« ao^ 
oomponied witii hideout howlings* 

The origin and histoiy of Uxis kingdom are 
extremely intricate and obscure ; and there it 
no poMibiUty of fixing either the time (^ the 
foundation of this monarchy, or of obtaining an 
authentic account of the several ki^ Uiat oo» 
cupied the throne from the reign of Luquenif 
who was the founder and first sovereign €i this 
empire. These defects are to be ascribed lo the 
ignorance of the Congoese in the art of writings 
since few fects, and still fewer dates, have been 
pteserved by them* The ^ther of Luqueni was 
£minia-n«Zima9 a petty prince on the banks of 
the Zaire, who having espoused the daughter 
of another chieftain, gave a loose to the dictates 
of his ambidon, and being dissatisfied with the 
small extent of his dominions, resolved to at«^ 
tempt the subjugation of the neighbouring ter- 
ritory, which was composed of a number of 
small republics, jealous of their liberties and in* 
dependence. Accordingly, having invaded these 
states, he met with a l»«ve and vigorous oppo- 
ntioo, which continued for several years ; but 
at length, through dint of valour and perse*" 
verance, he made himself master of a strongly 
Jbrtlfied {dace, which served him as a retreat^ 
and was capable of sustaining the atUck of the 
united force of his enemies* From this fortress 
he made several inroads into the country with 
impunity, and, at length, subdued the whole 
territory* 

Luqueni, in themeani^me, having incurred 
the displeasure of his father, erected his stand* 
acd, and was proclsMoned kang^ by the sddiersy 
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irho deserted the cause of Emioia-n-Zima) and 
vanged themselves under the banners of his son* 
Elated with the dignity which had been confer- 
red on Ydoky and the increase of his aniiy> Lu- 
queni attacked and carried all before him* He 
subdued the whole province of Npembacassiy 
which has been since denominated Congo, and 
enlarged his conquests from the mouth of the 
Zaire to the city of St. Salvadore, without meet- 
ing any vigorous opposition ; the prince of that 
vast tract of country having been de^ejited in the 
first engagement, and obliged to live exiled dur- 
ing the remainder of his days. The descend- 
ants of this unhappy sovereign had recourse to 
the clemency of the conquerar, obtained the in- 
vestiture of some petty lordsliips, on condition 
of their acknowledging Luqueni as their king,, 
and paying him a certain annual tribute. Their 
successors^ however, have made many fruitless 
effiHts to regain possession of their ancient do- 
minions ; and in order to prevent their title to 
the crown from becoming null and void, they 
yearly protest s^inst the usurpation of the 
reigning prince : this is done by sending a wo- 
man annually to command the king to retire to 
his own dominions, and to resign a realm to which 
he has no right. The monarch answers, that God 
has raised him to the throne, which he hopes to 
transmit to his descendants ; after which having 
made the woman some considerable presents, 
ahe dqtarts. 

^ ^ . John, king of Portugal, sent Diego 
X484. ^^™' ^ '■^^^ o^ ^^ enterprising genius, 
and the most expert navigator in his ser- 
vice, to make discoveries on the coast of Africa, 
fiulher southward than bad been hitherto au 
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-tempted. Cam accordingly set sail ; and, en- 
deavouring to doul^ Catalina, be insensibly fell 
iilto the river Zaire, in vrhich he had not pro*' 
oeeded for before he perceived a great number of 
Ihe nadYes, gi'eatly resembling the people he had 
already seen ; who approached the Portuguese, 
and presented them some of their fruits and 
other refreshments, which Cam thankfully ac- 
cepted, and returned some small equivalent. 
Delighted with the frankness of their conduct^ 
this navigatar paid them great attention, and en- 
deavouring to become acquainted with thdr so- 
vereign and mode of gofvemment, prevailed 6ft 
the Congoese to accompany four or five of the 
Portuguese to St. Salvadore; These were charg- 
ed with various articles of value, as presents for 
the king and royal family, to induce the mo- 
narch to conclude an alliance with die Portu*^ 
guese. Not, however, returning by the time ap- 
pcABted, Cam was compelled by differ^it causes 
to leave them behind and sail for Europe, but 
carried vrith him four of the natives, who were 
persons of distinction, as hostages for the safety 
of- his /Countrymen. During the voyage, Ac 
Congo^e made such progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Portuguese language, that on 
their arrival at the court of king John, tiey were 
capable of informing his majesty of several im«> 
pootant matters relative to their country. Thk 
6o delighted the Portuguese monarch, that he' 
OTdered Cam to return with them to Congo load« 
cdwith presents for themselves and their king» 
whom he exhorted to become a convert to the 
true rdigion, and to acknowledge the Supreme 
Beffig. 
OnhisurrivalinCoiigo, Cartfc v^raa plea^cdte- 
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find his men safe, and that they had been &toar^ 
ably received at courts Soon after^ a splen<Md em- 
bassy was sent to the king, soliciting his- friend- 
ship, to the success of which the represe&tiationa 
of the natives, who had been at the court of Por- 
tugal, did not a little contribute. Accordingly,, 
an alliance was soon formed between the two na- 
tions, which, though sometimes interrupted by> 
intervening causes, has never yet been entirely 
dissolved. Cam having sailed on the coast as &r 
as the twenty-second degree of south latitude, 
made a formal visit to the king, who received him 
with the greatest respect ; and, on the departure 
of this navigator for Europe, appointed one of his 
nobles, named Zuchut, to accompany him in qua- 
lity of ambassador, to the Portuguese court for 
the purpose of requesting a number of holy men, 
who might instruct him and Kis subjects in the 
principles of Christianity. Several young Congo- 
ese also attended the ambassador ; all of whom, 
on their arrival in Portugal, were taught the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and baptized in the Christian 
fiuth at Beza, where the court then resided, with 
the- greatest splendour and solemnity. 

They were then sent back into their own 
country, accompanied by several priests ; who, 
under the command of Roderigo Souza, ar- 
riving at the city of Songo, on the river Zaire, 
made a convert of the governor of that pro- 
vince, who was baptized by the name of Ema- 
nuel, 4n compliment to the king of Portugal's 
brother. Admiral Souza then hastened to the 
oourt of the sovereigii of Congo, where he met 
with the most flattering attention. The king 
was highly pleased with the presents that had 
been sent hin%, and espedally ^ith the sacnd 



utens^s carried by the priests, for the reception 
of which he resolved to erect a magnificent 
church. This edifice being built, the king, 
queen, and several of the nobility were baptized ; 
their majesties assuming the names of John and 
Eleonora, in honour of the king and queen of 
Portugal ; and the royal example was followed 
by many thousands. The sovereign of Congo 
Iseing obliged to set out soon after, in order to 
suppress an insurrection which had broken out 
in his dominions, Souza presented him with a 
standard on which a cross was embroidered, and 
exhorted him to place his confidence of success 
in that Saviour, whose religion he had embraced* 
This expedition terminated in a signal victory, 
which the Congoese ascribed to supernatural 
^sistance, and accordingly great numbers of 
them renounced the religion of their country, 
and t^mbraced Christianity. The eldest son of 
the king became a very zealous convert, and 
assumed the name of Alphonso ; but his younger 
brother, Panzo Aquitima, continued strongly at- 
tached to the heathenish superstitions in which he 
had been educated, became the inveterate enemy 
of the Portuguese and of the Christian religion ; 
anc^, at length, prevailed on his father to apos- 
tatize, and to persecute all his converted sab- 
jects that did not follow his example. Alphon- 
so, however, resisting all the caresses and me- 
naces of his relations, was accused of treason, 
and banished into a remote province- But the 
king having discovered soon after the injustice 
of the accusation, recalled Alphonfo, and gave 
him the government of the principal part of hit 
dominions ; through which the young prince 
endeavoured to disseminate th« doctrines of the 
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goispel) and even enforced its estabHahmuit l:^ 
' tiie severest penalties* This irritating his bro* 
tiier, who stili preserved considerable infiuence 
over the king, Alphonso was ordeised to appear 
at court, and g^ve an account of his conduct ; 
J- which, however, he refused to do. His 

Z494. £^ther's disath ha^)ening soon after, he 
was proclaimed lung of Congo. 

Panzo, who was at that time at the head of 
a numerous army, was no sooner informed that 
his brother had taken possession of the throne, 
than he marched to attack him. Alphonso had 
only a few Chiistian soldiers, whom, however^ 
he inspired with such resolution, that he gained 
a complete victory, and drove his brother into a 
wood, attended only by an old experienced of- 
ficer, where, it is reported, he fell into a tn^ 
l^aced for the purpose of catching wild beasts* 
l^uizo died two days after, either from the in* 
jury he received from this accident, or from his 
grief and despair at the disappointment of all his 
hopes. After this, Alphonso enjoyed an undis* 
turbed aivl prosperous reign, and promoted 
Christianity to the utmost of his power. He 
sent his son Don Pedro, accompanied by several 
young noblemen, to be educated in Portugal^ 
and for whom the Portuguese monarch pro- 
cured the ablest teachers. These youths having 
made a surprising, progress in the knowledge of 
Christianity, after their return to Congo, greatly 
increased the number of converts by the £rce of 
^eir arguments, and exemplary conduct. Al* 
phonso lived ^ see the greater part of his sub- 
jects renounce their ancient religion, and become 
proselytes to the Christian faith. A little before ^ 
bis death, he sent for his son Don Pedro, and 



exhorted him to prbmote ChristiaEnity in his do- 
minions, as the most effectual means of securing 
to himself and his people, the divine &your and 
protection. Having thus spoken, be bles- 
aed the young prince, and died universal- '.] 
}y lamented. 

He was succeeded in the kkigdom by his 
son Don Pedro, who possessed his father's vir- 
tues, and even endeavoured to surpass him in 
liberality, by the considerable augmentations he 
made to the revenues of the church. During 
the reign of this prince, the pope granted to the 
bishop of St. Thomas, the spiritual jurisdiction 
of this Idngdom ; in consequence of which he 
assumed the title of bishop of Congo. When 
he arrived to take possession, of his bishopric, 
the joy of the people was universal, and almost 
incredible. The kiiig, in particular, distinguish- 
ed himself on this occasion : the roads through 
which the bishop was to pass, he caused to be 
covered with mats, for an extent of one hundred 
and fifty miles ; whilst myriads of his subjects 
testified their reverence by the humblest pros- 
trations, and followed the prelate with loud ac- 
clamations. This bishop divided the city of 
St. Salvadore into parishes, appointed proper 
pastors for each, and regulated the several dis- 
tricts of the missionaries throughout the king- 
dom. 

Don Pedro dying without children, left . j. 
the crown to his brother Don Francisco, j 1,^* 
a prince worthy of being his successor, 
being possessed of the same excellent qualities, 
and in particular of his sincere and exemplary 
zeal for the Christian religion. Don Francisco, 
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. . jj however, reigned only two years, and - 
j^^jj ' died very much regretted by his subjects. 

His couan, Don Diego, ascended the 
throne, and sent a splendid embassy to the For* 
tuguese monarch, informing him of the state of 
Christianity in his dominions, and requesting that 
more mission^es might be sent to Congo* This 
prince endeavoured by every method to oblige 
the Portuguese : he conformed himself to their 
manners, and imitated their luxurious mode of 
life ; he adorned his palace with sumptuous fur- 
niture, wliich he procured from Europe ; and he 
dressed in the most splendid apparel* He 
died without children, after a reign of eight 
-. years, during which period Christianity 
X540. ^^ gready Effused Uiroughout his do* 

minions. 
The Portuguese, who had now become very 
numerous and powerful, through the indulgen- 
ces they had experienced in several successive 
reigns, induced by the circumstance of the king's 
dying without issue, took upon them to fill die 
throne with a person of their own choice* This 
bold and daring attempt did not fiul of alarming 
the whole kingdom. The princes of the bkx)d, 
the governors of the provinces, and the rest of 
the Congpese nobility, justly considered it as an 
open avowal of the intention of the Portuguese 
to subvert their constitution and government^ 
and to reduce the whole nation to the most ab- 
ject slavery. Tired, therefore, with indignation 
at the insult which was offered to their liberty, 
they took up arms, and attacking the Portuguese 
with fury, exterminated every one who had join- ' 
ed in the conspiracy ; excepting only the clergy 
and missionaries, though it is probable the;y 
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were the very persons who had originally advia- 
ed the obnoxious measure. The natives having, 
by this terrible massacre, secured their liberty 
and independence, proceeded to the election of a 
new king ; and the states being assembled for 
that purpose, they made choice of Don Henri* 
quez, who was accordingly raised without oppo- 
sition. This prince is said to have been a bto- 
therof the late king, Don Diego, who, for cer^ 
tain political reasons, though sensible of his great 
valour and many excellent qualities, kept him 
confined at a distance from court, and sequest- 
ered from public affairs. His reign, however, 
was short and inglorious. Soon after his elec* 
tion to the throne,, he was engs^ed in a war 
against the. Anzicans, in which being defeated} 
fae died of griefl 

Don Henriquez was succeeded in the . ^ 
kingdom by his son, Alvarez the first, , j^^ * 
who was a wise and brave prince, a zea- 
lous Christian, and in every respect deserving a 
happkr and more prosperous reign than he en- 
joyed. The first object of the newly elected 
monardi was to send a solenm and formal em- 
bassy to Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, to 
excuse and extenuate the late massacre of th^ 
Portuguese. The ambassador of the king of 
Corigo exposed in proper colours to the court of 
Lisbon tlie atrocious attempt made to subvert 
their constitution and government ; represente4 
|he odium wluch had been excited against the 
, Portuguese, by their pride, avarice, and tyran- 
nical conduct ; and supported his assertions by 
such irrefragable evidence, that Don Sebastian, 
who was on the point of sending a powerful ar- 
my to revenge the slaughter of lus subjects, was 



easily persuaded to li&ten to the terms <^ recoa* 
ciliation, and to Uye in peace and friendship with 
Alvarez and his. people* . 

This storm was no sooner dissipated, than th^ 
Congoese monarch found himself and his kingr 
doni threatened with a fresh calamity* This 
.was an irruption of the Giagas, who invaded his 
.domifiions 6n aH sides, and, before a sufficient 
ariBy could be raised to hinder their devasta* 
tions, put all to fire and swordi without the 
least distinction.. Alvarez seeing himself una- 
ble tQ stem the torrent, which deluged and laid 
waste his territories, retired with his court to an 
island in the Zaire, where a grievous &mine 
and pestilence attacked a^d destroyed great num* 
bers of his followers. The next year proved 
still more dreadful and afflicting : the whole 
harvest was devoured by the k)custs, which co- 
vered the ground in such swarms, that they left 
neither blade of grass, nor grain of com re- 
maining; and consumed the very leaves and 
barks of trees* By tliese complicated calamitiesi 
the people were reduced to such distress, that 
parents were under the necessity* of decimat- 
ing their children, and of selling some to sup- 
port the rest. 

The king of Portugal being informed that 
there were several rich and valuable mines of 
gold and silver in Congo, sent proper and ex« 
perienced persons into that kingdom, who were 
command^ to make a diligent search, and to 
give him an exact and fsuthful account of them. 
Alvarez, however, being dissuaded by his fa« 
ther confessor from suffering -these mines to be 
discovered, lest the disclosure of them should 
tempt the Portuguese monarch to make himself 
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master of the "wMt kingdom, directed the ar- 
tists into other provinces where neither silver 
nor gold was to be found. IHsappointed in 
the expectations they had formed, Sebastian 
and his subjects entirely changed their behaviour 
towards the Congoese, and left them in no doubt 
what had been the principal object of the zeal 
and attention, which the Portuguese had hither* 
to manifested. The wealthy merchant!) aban<^ 
doned the dominions of Congo, and the com* 
merce of that country fell into ruin and decay* 
The splendid embassies to the court of Lisbon 
experienced a cold and formal reception ; and 
the most earnest and unwearied entreaties of 
Alvarez for a fresh supply of missionaries, who 
might revive the spirit of religion, which was 
become almost extinct, were only answered by 
promises and delays. Christianity daily de- 
creased ; whilst licentiousness and apostacy ac- 
quired strength, and gained new proselytes and 
promoters. The king, worn out with cares 
and ^sappointments, was ^ gathered to his £31- 
thers,' and left the crown to his son, Alvarez 
tiie second. 

The newly elected sovereign, not discouraged 
by the ill success which had attended the several 
embassies of his Either to the court of Portugal, 
renewed the same requests, immediately after 
his accessicxi to the crown. Philip the second, 
who at that time swayed both the sceptres of 
Spain and Portugal, listened to the entreaties 
of Alvarez, and obtained from the pope, a bi- 
shop for the kingdom of Congo, who was con- 
veyed thither soon after, accompanied by several 
ecclesiastics and missionaries of different orders. 
These being dispersed through the kingdom, by 
F2 



their ifid^fktigaible ze^, i^tored Chris^anity t# 
its fonner state, ina fewer ntimber gf years 
tfaan> considering the extreme decay ofreligioi^ 
and the many difficulties they had to surmount^ 
could ileafiohably have been expected* The sue* 
cess of their preaching also tended to suspend^ 
if not to suppress, the numerous revolts whidi 
hap^iened under every monarch ;. insomuch that 
Alvarez had the. satis&otion of witnessing the 
surprising progress of Christianity, and of en- 
joying a quiet and peaceable reign during a 
ci^Mice of twenty-seven years* - 
. j^ . On the demise of the monarch, Ber- 
1614. ^^^ b^ eldest son, succeeded to the 
;' throne; but he had scarcely reigned one 
year, befove he was killed in a duel by his bro* 
ther Alvarez the third, or, as others say, assassi- 
nated by liim ; who was immediately proclaim- 
ed king of Congo, and assumed the name of 
Alvarez the thii5. One of the first cares of 
the new sovereign was to exculpate himself 
from being accessary to the death of the late 
monarch. He, therefore, ordered a church ta 
be erected on the field of battle, and on the very 
•pot where his brother fell ; and as soon sLs he 
was healed of the wounds, which he had re- 
ceived in the engagement, attended by a nume- 
rous retinue, he assisted in the work himself 

The monarch's example was followed by his 
attendants, and the succeeding day by the 
queen, at the head of her court, accompanied by 
several of the Portuguese nobility* Alvarez 

the third died in the seventh year of his 
i6aa. ^*^'&"5 greatly regretted by his subjects, 

and by foreigners who enjoyed very ex- 
tensive privileges under his government* He 



i$ md to hav^ been a wise and Tiituoiis prince^ 
a zealous promoter of Christianity, a lover of his 
country and people, and the friend and patron of 
strangers. 

. He was succeeded in the kingdom by his son, 
Don Pedro the second, who reigned only two 
years, but in that period had an opportunity of 
displaying his wisdom, moderation, and justice; 
An c^n rupture having taken place between the 
natives and Portuguese, both appealed to arms, 
and the latter were defeated. The nolnlity and 
chief officers of the kingdom unanimously cx« 
pressed their resentment against these foreign- 
ers, ahd insisted that they should be expelled the 
territory of Congo without trial or delay* The 
king, however, would not consent to this pre* 
dpitate n>easure, but having made a full and 
impartial enquiry into the matter, was convinced 
that his subjects had acted unjustly, and were 
the aggressors. He, therefore, gave the Por- 
tuguese fresh assurances of his favour and pro- 
tection, and reconciled them with the natives. 
This prince also died much regretted by his 
subjects* 

Don Pedro was s^ucceeded by Don Garda, of 
whom, whether he was a son, or a relation of 
the deceased monarch, it is unknown* ^ ^ 
He was a prince of great virtues and j^^^' 
abilities, and was much esteemed by his 
subjects ; but his reign was equally short with 
that of his predecessor, and he died in the se- 
cond year after his • accession to the thix)ne« 
His successor, Don Ambrosio, is said . ^ 
to have been a pious and benevolent j^^^^* 
monarch ; but his government was also 



j^ of short duration. On the demise of 
1631. ^'* ^^Ky Alvarez the fourth ascended 
the throne, of whom we read of nothing 
worthy of notice, excepting that he was the 
^ j^ son of Alvarez the third. He was suc- 
1636. cceded by Alvarez the fifth, whose reign 
was unfortunate and of short duration* 
The king haying entertained unjust suspicions 
of the duke of Bani|!>a, and of the marquis of 
Chiona,^ bis brother, uiey were obliged to raise 
forces, and to unite in their own defence. A 
decisive batUe was fought, in which the royal 
army was defeated, and the king taken prisoner. 
The two brothers, however, instead of abusing 
their victory, and putting the vanquished mo- 
narch to death, as is the usual custom of bar- 
barous nations, confined him in one of their pa- 
laces, and treated him with the greatest respect. 
At length, in order to prove to the king their 
inviolable fidelity and attachment to his person, 
they conveyed him on a hammock to his capital, 
which, with all the insignia of royalty, they 
restored to him. The savage and ungrateful 
Alvarez, instead of being reconciled by this 
singular mark of loyalty and respect, became 
more incensed against them ; and, considering 
it disgraceful to be indebted to his subjects for 
his crown and his life, he was no sooner restored 
to the throiie, than he levied another army, with 
which he marched against the two brothers. 
The engagement was long and bloody, and the 
victory for some time doubtful. At length, 
however, the royal forces were totally defeated^ 
and vast numbers of them slain, among whom 
was the king himself. The duke of Bamba was 
unanimously chosen sovereign of Congo, pro- 
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f^aimed accor^Qgiy umidst the acclamaitions of 
the.people, and assumed the name of the de- 
ceased monarch. 

Alvarez the sixth was a wise and pious princey 
but he was scarcely seated on the throne, when 
he was assassinated by liis brother, the marquis 
of Chiona, who was called Don Garzia. Ap- 
pearing with an armed force, he so in- 
tiinidated the electors, that not only were ^'^ ' 
all reproaches respecting his enormous 
and unnatural crime entirely suppressed, but 
h^ was chosen, without opposition, king of Con- 
go. In the beginning of his reign he gave great 
hopes, on account of his ability in governing, 
and of his justice and zeal for religion* These 
virtues, however, were soon effaced by his am- 
bition. He conceived the design of securing 
the crown to his eldest son, Don Alphonsoi 
without election, and contrary to the laws of 
the country. He began, therefore, with per- 
secuting all the princes of the blood, who, in 
preference to him and the duke of Bamba, had 
a right to the crown, which by the victory of 
the two brothers had been transferred to a fo- 
reign family, or, at least, to a distant branch of 
that on the throne. Don Garzia put to death 
all these unfortunate persons, whom he could 
discover. These cruelties discovered the ^im- 
bitious designs of the monarch, and failed not 
to alarm the. states of the empire ; but none of 
them had the courage to expostulate with him 
on the vileness of his conduct. The catholic 
priests, however, .ventured to represent to him 
the guilt and danger of these proceedings ; but 
the repulse they experienced soon cooled the 
zeal of many, and the reiit became objects of his 
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hatred aad resentment. The king perceivbg 
that he grew daily more odious and detestable 
to his subjects^ had recourse to soothsayers^ 
sorcerers, and magicians, who had obtained an 
ascendancy, during the period in which the Por« 
tuguese had deprived Congo of missionaries* 
These impostors finding that Don Alphonsa 
was strongly attached to Christianity, inspired 
the Either with suspicions against him. With-" 
out allowing time for hearing the defence of 
his son, Don Garzia convened the states of the 
enipire, and declared Don Alphonso unworthy 
-^ and incapable of succeeding him in the 
j(^^[ kingdom, and caused his son Antonio to 
be elected and crowned sovereign of 
Congo. 

Don Antonio had no sooner finished the ob* 
seqtues, than he began to execute the dying 
commands of his father. He ordered his eldest 
brother, Alphonso, to be put to death in a cruel 
manner, and refused him the rites of sepulture* 
The nobles and officers of his kingdom, of whom 
he entertained the least suspicioa of disrespect 
or disaffection, undei*went the same fate. At 
length he proceeded to such excesses of cru- 
elty, that he could scarcely procure servants or 
slaves to attend him. The catholic priests re* 
monstrated against these enormities, and also 
against the incestuous marriage which he had 
contracted with one of his relations. Indignant 
at the opposition he received from men who had 
become odious to him, he deprived the clergy of 
their property, and threatened to exterminate 
all the Portuguese in his donunions. The latter 
resolving to be in readiness, revived their former 
demands aa the gold and silver mines, and do» ^ 



dared they were resolved to take poiMession of 
them by force of arms. Don Antonio, in order 
to prevent such a measure, levied an army of 
five hundred thousand men« He then consulted 
the diviners and magicians, and offered sacrifi- 
ces to render their pretended deities fiivourable 
and propitious. The soothsayers assured him 
of victory, and that, accompanied by an escort 
of the Portuguese lords, he should enter in tri- 
umph the city of St. Paul de Loando, the me- 
tropolis of Angola, whither he was marching his 
troops. Both armies soon after engaged, and 
the Portuguese, who amounted only to about 
four thousand men, so grievously annoyed the 
enemy, that great numfansrs of them dispersed 
and fled, and the rest were dreadfully slaughter- 
ed. The king, who had posted himself on an 
eminence to observe the battle, was surrounded 
and slain, and his head was carried in triumph 
to the capital : an entrance very different from 
what had been predicted by his soothsayers. 
AU that is known respecting his successors, Al- 
varez the seventh, and Alvarez the eighth, does 
not appear to merit a place in history ; but the 
Portuguese after a length of time obtained the. 
power of new-modelling the govemmenti and of 
electing a king. 

6ECTION in. 

• ANGOLA, which is also called by the na- 
tives Dombo, is bounded on the north by Con- 
go, on the east by Matemba, on the south by 
Benguelai and on the west by the ocean. The 
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most considerable rirers in this kingdom, nte 
the Dande and Coahza. It is, however, in 
^neral, well watered ; and the soil is fertile, 
and yields various sorts of grainf, pulse, and 
fnlits ; and the country is enriched with' mines 
of silver, copper, and other metals* The dress 
and external appearance of the natives greatly 
resemble those of the inhabitants of Congo. In 
their dispositions they are intolerably indolent ; 
and their manner of living is indelicate and rude ; 
the flesh of dogs is preferred to that of any other 
animal, and they fatten these creatures, and 
publicly expose them for sale* The natives of 
Angola are divided into four classes: the no- 
bility ; those denominated children of the 
kingdom, who are principally tradesmen and 
artificers ; the slaves of the grandees ; and the 
captives taken in war, who are reduced to servi- 
tude. 

Polygamy is allowed in this kingdom in its ut- 
most latitude, and is practised even by those who 
make open profession of Christianity. The first 
Trife, however, is esteemed superior to the rest. 
The mother of a child is not permitted to coha^ 
bit with her husband till its teeth begin to appear: 
when the friends and relations of both sexes car- • 
ry the infant in their arms from house to house, 
accompanied with vocal and instrumental music, 
and solicit some triHing gift for the child, which 
is seldom refused. The common rules of do- 
mestic economy are i»eversed in this country : 
the men stay at home and employ themselves in 
spinning and weaving ; whilst thfe women trans- 
act all the business of the fieldj and provide, for 
the wants of the fiimllies. 
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In their funeral solemnities, they carefulljr 
wash the body, and decorate the deceased with 
collars, bracelets, and new cloaths. The de- 
funct is then carried inio a kind of vault, and 
placed in a sitting posture, on a heap of earth 
raised for that purpose. The more opulent 
tlirow various weapons and utensils into the 
grave, and conclude the ceremony with sprink- 
ling the ground with blood, and with libations 
of wine made in remembrance of their deceased 
friends. 

Angola was fbrmeiiy a part of the kingdom 
of Congo, and was governed by a deputy under 
the monarchs of that country ; but it was after- 
wards made a free and independent state, and 
the. deputies became sovereigns, and were suf- 
ficiently powerful to compel those princes to 
live in ' friendship with them, without paying 
tribute or allegiance. The kings of Angola 
were little inferior to those of Congo, when the 
Portuguese were admitted into their territories* 
The latter, however, have wrested from them 
«L great pait of their dominions, and abridged 
them of their wealth and power ; but they do 
not appear to possess that unlimited authority, 
which they hold in Congo ; nor are they able 
to prevent the Dutch and English from trading 
with the natives. 

The principal articles imported into this 
country, are silks, velvets, Turkey carpets, 
wines, brandy, knives, pins, needles, fire-arms, 
cutlasses, and various other martial weapons, 
which are g^ven in exchange for slaves. Tl>e 
religion of this kii^om formerly consisted of 
the same idolatrous and superstitious worship 
as that of Congo. But after the Portuguese 

Vol. XIV. G 
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had fixed themselves in sereral parts of this 
country, they solicited the courts of Rome and 
Madrid for nussionaries and pnests, who readily 
consented to labour in so plentiful a vineyard* 
These being dispersed through the several pro- 
vinces, preached to the idolatrous natives with 
such zeal and success, that, in the space of ten 
years, twenty thousand persons were converted 
to Christianity. Since that time, their numbers 
have continued to increase, and the kings of 
Portugal, and the popes of Rome, have con- 
stantly sent fresh missionaries into this country. 
New churches have been also erected in the 
provinces subject to the crown, and are main- 
tained out of the royal treasury ; and the go- 
vernor of the district obliges every lord to 
have in his jurisdiction a chapel, in which to 
say mass, and to baptize. * 

This kingdom is divided into provinces, on 
the chiefs of which is imposed a tribute, which is 
in proportion to the extent, wealth, and fertility 
of the respective districts. Among such a num- 
ber of governors, some are hereditary and 
others elective ; the subjects of the former are 
kept under better regulations, and more strict 
discipline, while those of the latter are general- 
ity imperious, and refuse to submit to the least 
reproof. The military state of Angola and 
Congo is nearly the same. The troops of this 
country, which are all infantry, are a sort of 
national militia, in which every man capable of 
bearing arms is enrolled. They seldom appear 
before their commanders, excepting when an 
expedition is undertaken, and then assemble m 
prodigious multitudes. Nor are those who are 
kept for the service of the Portuguese, bettterdis- 
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cipIiAed than the rest ; insomuch that though 
the king of Angola can raise an army of four or 
five thousand men, this numerous body of troops 
would be easily broken and discomfited by a very 
few regular soldiers. In an engagement, they 
are generally divided into three squadrons ; and 
the general, who is in the centre, directs their 
motions by the sound of warlike instruments. 
The soldiers attack the enemy with loud shouts^ 
and in appearance with much fvLry ; but if any 
accident, or panic, happen to disconcert them, 
neither the general, nor his instruments can ral- 
ly them, or bring them back to the charge* 
All the drums and trumpets of Africa could not 
drown the horrible outcries of an army when 
fiying. The officers fight naked to the girdle, 
but hang about their neck several links of iron, 
to which are &stened rings ; and they have bells 
depending from, the waist. This dress, they 
think, inspires the soldiers with ardour, and 
gives the commander an. appearance of pomp 
and grandeur. Their weapons are the bow, 
aword, target, and dagger. 

St. Paul de Loanda, which is the capital of 
this kingdom, the residence of the sovereign, and 
one of the most considerable settlements of the 
Portuguese on this side of Africa, is utuated oa 
the Isle of Loando, which is twelve miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
ajid is in eight degrees and forty-five minutes of 
south latitude. 

The first governor who shook off the 3roke of 
Congo, and erected this provmce into a separate 
and independent kingdom, was called Angola. 
Being an ambitious person, and having become 
wealthy and powerful by the reduction of seve- 
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ral of the neighbouring states, he was easily in-* 
duced to undertake this measure. In order, 
however, to prevent the king of Congo from en- 
tertaining any suspicions of his design, which 
might have disconcerted his views, he continued 
to send to that monarch the usual annual tribute^ 
till he thought himself seated firmly on the throne, 
when he took off the mask, and assumed the 
regal title. What, however, greatly facilitated 
his measures, was a war, in which the king of 
Congo was at that time engaged with the Gia- 
gas, who had made inroads into his dominions, 
and against whom he was obliged to request the 
assistance of Angola, as a friend and ally. The 
two monarchs continued ever after on the most 
amicable terms, rendering assistance to each 
other, and encouraging a mutual commerce be- 
tween the two nations. Angola lived to a very 
advanced age, and was highly respected by his 
subjects ; but in what year his reign commenc* 
ed, or terminated, no author has been able 
to ascertain ; though it must have taken place 
after the discovery of this country by the Portu- 
guese. 

The king had a great number of wives and 
concubines, one of whom, on account of her 
prudence and economy, he made his chief queen. 
He had no son, but three daughters by her ; to 
the eldest of whom, named Zunda Riangola, 
he endeavoured to secure the succession. - An- 
gola being grown very old and infirm, commu- 
mcated his project to his prime minister, a &- 
vourite slave, whom he had raised to that dig- 
nity for his services and abilities. The artful and 
ambitioi|s minister failed not to applaud and 
approve the intention of the monarch> though 
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bis principal design was to supplant the princess, 
and to seize the throne* Accordingly, taking 
an opportunity when the court was employed in 
sowing the lands, he spread a report that some 
enemies had penetrated into the dominions of 
Angola. This rumour being confirmed by se- 
verd of his partizans, was universally believed, 
and every one prepared to flee for ^ety. In 
this confusion, the treacherous minister conduct* 
ed the princess to the royal palace, and acquaint- 
ed the monarch with the pretended danger. 
The king in great trepidation, and unable to stir 
fix>m his bed, begged him to take some steps for 
his safety ; upon which, the minister, who 
was young and vigorous, took Angola on his 
shoulders, and conveyed him into a neighbour- 
ing wood, under pretence of saving him from the 
fury of the enemy ; but he was no sooner out of 
the sight of those that accompanied him, than 
setting dovm his royal master, he drew a dagger, 
and plunged it to his heart. Many of the nobles 
of the kingdom immediately appeared in arms 
against him ; but finding his party very power- 
fol, they suffered him to ascend the throne with- 
out oppoffltion, on his declaring that he only in- 
tended to secure it for 21unda Riangola. The 
young princess, though she readily penetrated 
the whole of his design, thought proper to 
dissemble her sentiments, and seemingly to ac- 
quiesce in his measures. Several years, how- 
ever, elapsed without the performance of his pro- 
mise, or any attempt of her to dethrone him. 
But, at length, the usurper died suddenly, and 
liie young princess was acknowledged and crown- 
ed queen of Angola. 

G2 
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Zunda Riangola having assumed the diadepi^ 
resolved not to marry, that she might have no 
rival near the throne- The same mistrust, how- 
ever, inspired her with sentiments of jealousy 
towards the two sons of her sister Munda, who, 
ts the presumptive heirs (rf* the crown, were 
become the hope of the kii^on^ Apprehen- 
sive that her subjects, weary of being governed 
by a woman, would place one of them on the 
throne, she suffered continual uneasiness, and 
resolved to have them destroyed* She, there-> 
fore ordered them to be brought to court, luv- 
der pretence of having them educated as her 
own children, and heirs of the crown. The 
eldest, however, had scarcely arrived^ when she 
caused him to be sacriiiced to her jealousy. 
The Jiiorror which seized the parents of the 
illustrious youth, at the report of his assassina- 
tion, was excessive, and they immediately sal- 
lied forth at the head of their vassals, with an 
intentioR^'Of surprising the queen. They found 
her, however, prepared to r^eive them, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces ; but the 
troops of the queen quickly gave way, and aban- 
doned her to their resentment The mother of 
the deceased youth rushed on her unnatural 
sister, and having plunged a dagger to her 
heart, commanded the body to be torn to pieces. 
The states of Angola immediately offered to 
place her and her husband on the throne of that 
empire : but they refused that honour, and con- 
ferred the crown on their second son Angola 
Chilvagni. 

This prince was a great warrior, and soon 
enlarged the ancient dominions of the empire, 
by the conquest of several considerable provinces 
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AD the eastern and southern frontiers* His fame 
became so great that powerfiil nations sulanitted 
at his approach, and were proud of fighting un- 
der his boners. He had a great number of 
wives, and many sons, whom he placed in the 
governments of the provinces he conquered. 
He died highly regretted by his people, and 
was succeeded by one of his younger sons, nam- 
ed Dambi Angola. This prince had no sooner 
ascended the throne, than becoming apprehen- 
sive that his brothers would unite agidnst himt 
in fevour of the .eldest, he resolved to adopt the 
inhuman and too frequent expedient of putting 
them to death. This design, however, could not 
be carried into effect with such secrecy, but that 
two of the princes received notice of the king's in* 
tentions, and escaped into a distant part of the 
country. Dambi was a monster of perfidy, era* 
elty, and avarice ; and his subjects esteemed it 
fortunate, that hb reign was of short duration* 
His fimeral, nevertheless, was performed with a» 
much mi^ificence and ostentation, as if he had 
been the best of monarchs ; and a mount was 
erected over his grave, consisting, according to 
the barbarous custom of the country, of a num* 

;! ber of human victims, immolated to the manes 

[! of the deceased sovereign. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by Angola 
Chilvs^i the second, a warlike and liberal 
prince, but ambitious of glory. He made the 
most dreadful and destructive inroads into the 
frontiers of Congo, the rivers of which were 
tinged with the blood of myriads, whom he 
massacred in these excursions. The generosity 
he exercised, however, towards those that sub- 
mitted themselves to his mercy, induced the 
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governors of the territories which he was about 
to enter, to send deputies to meet him, who ac- 
knowledged him as their sovereign, and implor- 
ed his ^vour and protection. His surprising 
success, added to the extravi^ant praises which 
his parasites &iled not to bestow upon him, had 
such an effect, and rendered him so vain, that 
he began to £uicy himself one of the deities of 
the country, and, therefore, required that divine 
honours should be paid him. He was, however^ 
compelled to submit to the common fate of mor-^ 
Uds, and died childless. , 

His successor Ngmgha Angola was a prince 
of cruel and tyrannical disposition, and, under 
the pretence of justice, exercised the greatest se- 
verities. His subjects, however, were soon de- 
Hvered from his cruelties and oppression. Death 
put a speedy period to his existence, and his 
reign ; and he was buried with the usual pomp 
and solemnities, and had a whole hecatomb of 
human victims slain upon his grave. Bandi An- 
gola, his son, was even more cruel than his fa- 
dier, and carried his inhumanity so &r, that he 
rendered himself odious and detestable to his 
subjects. A gi^neral revolt ensued, in which' the 
Angolese requested the assistance of the neigh- 
bouring Giagas. These, like a band of canni- 
bals, hasted to their aid, as to a splendid banquet, 
and besieged the tyrant upon an inaccessible 
mountain, where they hoped to reduce him by 
famine* In this emei^ncy, the monarch appli- 
ed for succour to the king of Congo, whose in- 
terest and policy it was, to prevent these barba- 
rians from entering the dominions of Angola, 
from whence they might easily pass into his own* 
That prince, th^re&re, hesitated not to render 
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him speedy and effectual aid, but commanded 
a powerful body of Portuguese to march to his 
assistance. Accordingly, they attacked the Gi- 
agas with such irresistible fury, that they were 
quickly routed, and the rebels were reduced to 
obedience and submission* 

Bandi Angola finding himself thus freed from 
danger, and peace and tranquillity Restored to 
his dominions, was so affected with this signal 
service of the Portuguese, that he received them 
into his dominions, and even made them mem- 
bers of his privy council. But the princess, the 
king's daughter, becoming enamoured of the 
Portuguese general, the monarch formed the re- 
solution of extirpating them. This design was 
not concerted with such secrecy, but that the 
princess received information of the plot, and 
communicated the same to her lover. The ge- 
neral finding himself unable to oppose the whole 
force of the kingdom, deemed it proper and ex- 
pedient to retire with his countrymen to CongOy 
whither they arrived in safety without molestfr- 
don. He then set sail for Portugal, and related 
to the court of Lisbon the plaahe had formed foe 
reducing Ang6]a, and the specious pretence 
which §ie treachery and ingratitude of that 
prince afforded for invading his dominions* 
This matter was highly approved by the king 
and council, and an armament was immediately 
prepared for the expedition, the chief command 
of which was 'vested in the general. Acconi- 
ingly, they set sail, and landing in Angola, 
strongly fortified themselves in an advantage- 
ous situation, on the banks of the Coanza. 

These circumstances being reported to Bandi, 
he assembled his troops, and engaged the enemy. 
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The Portuguese, however, soon routed and dis<» 
persed the king's forces, and ravaged the whole 
country with fire and sword. The monarch es- 
caped to an inaccessible retreat, from which he 
was induced to remove by a stratagem of his 
own subjects. They sent deputies to inform him 
of the revolt of a certain governor, who, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, committed 
dreadful devastations, and to request permission 
of his majesty, that they might levy a sufficient 
number of trcx>ps for suppressing the rebellious 
chieftain. This proposal was very acceptable 
to the king, who immediately granted their re- 
quest. Four days after, they sent to acquaint 
him, that they had attacked the rebels, and suf« 
fered a repulse ; but that, if his majesty would 
condescend to honour them with his presence, 
the very^.sight of him would inspire the soldiers 
with fresh courage. The king, therefore, with- 
out any other escort than his guards, marched 
to head his troops, which were encamped on 
the banks of the Lucalla. He was no sooner 
come within sight of the army, than the princi- 
pal c^Scers went forth to meet him, as if to pay 
their respects to the monarch ; by which meaQ3y . 
having separated him from his guards, and sur- 
rounded him on all sides, they attacked and put 
him to.death. 

He left five children,, one of which was an in- 
fant by a favourite concubine, and the other 
four, consisting of a son and three daughters 
were by a female slave. The first was deemed 
incapable of succeeding to the throne, on ac-, 
count of the infidelity of the mother; and ac-. 
cording to the laws of the realm, the latter 
children could not inherit the crown, because 
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of the servile state of their parents. - By means 
of intrigue, however, Ngola Mbandi, the son of 
the slave, was raised to the throne, and acknow- 
ledged as sovereign. For this dignity he was 
chiefly indebted to his sisters, Zingha, Cambi, 
and Fungi, who by their excellent qualities, and 
well-timed liberality, had gained a powerful 
party among the great, and acquired the affec- 
tion of the people* The first measure of the 
newly elected monarch was to endeavour to 
bring about a reconciliation with the Portu- 
guese ; and for this purpose he made choice of 
his sister Zingha. In order that she might suc- 
ceed better in the negociation, he advised her to 
embrace the Christian religion, as a circumstance 
that couid not fail of entitling her to the favour 
and confidence of the Portuguese. - This council 
she fUlowed, and was sent with a magnificent 
retinue, as plenipotentiary to the viceroy, who, 
on his part, received her with all the distinction 
due to her character, and lodged her in a splen- 
didpalace. 

On entering the hall of audience, she was sur- 
prised to observe a magnificent chair placed for 
the viceroy, and oppoute to it, on the floor, a 
superb carpet and velvet cushion for her* She 
concealed her displeasure, however, with great 
presence of mind, and beckoned to one of her 
female attendants, who immediately fell on her 
knees on the carpet, and leaning on her hands, 
presetted her back to her mistress. Zingha 
placed herself upon it, and remained in that sit- 
uation during the whole conference. The Por- 
tuguese offered to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with the king of Angola, on condition that he 
would acknowledge himself a vassal of the crown 
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of Portugal, and pay an annual tribute to that 
court. To this the princess replied with much 
indignation ; ^^ These conditions are fit to be pro^ 
posed to a people conquered by the force of 
arms, Jbdt not to a powerful monarch, who gra^ 
tuitously solicits the friendship and alliance of 
the Portuguese." Zingha obtained her purpose : 
the treaty was concluded, without any other 
conditions than the exchange of prisoners. The 
audience being finished, the viceroy conducted 
.the princess out of the hall, and observing to her 
that the lady, on whom she had sat, continued 
still in the same posture, requested she would 
order her to rise. Zingha replied, " It does 
not become the ambassadress of a great prince 
to make use twice of the same chair : I leave her 
to you." 

The princess was so captivated with the polite- 
ness of the Portuguese^ and the honours paid to 
her, that she continued for some Ume at Loanda 
San Paulo, their capital. She was also pleased 
with observing the order, arms, and various evo- 
lutions of their troops. During the period of 
her remaining in that city, she consented to be 
instructed in the principles of Christianity, to 
which she seemed so much attached, that whe-r 
ther from policy or taste she caused herself to 
be baptized. On her return, her brother re- 
quested the viceroy to send proper persons, who 
might teach him also the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, which, he said, he was desirous of 
embracing. Missionaries accordingly arrived, 
and were kindly received by the king, who seam- 
ed to approve of the principles of tiie gospel ; 
but when the priests advised him to be baptized, 
he peremptorily refused, and commanded them 
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to retam to the Portug^uese. Zingfaa tried eve- 
17 possible means to dissuade him from an ac- 
tion which could not fiul of exciting the anger 

' and resentment of the viceroy, but in vain. The 

monarch also, instead of ratifying the treaty, 
which had been concluded by his sister, deter- 
mined to renew the war with the Portuguese, and 
to invade their territories. These tergiversations 
proved his ruin. His tixwps were defeated, and 
himself obliged to swim for safety to a small is- 

, ^ land, whither the Portuguese pursued him. 

Being surrounded by his enemies^ he seemed to 

'■ have no other alternative, than to fall into 'their 

i hands, or to be devoured by wild beasts, with 

which the place abounded. He was, however, 
speedily relieved from both by a dose of poison, 
which, as was believed, some of his attendants 
administered to him, by order of his sister Zing- 
ha. He had, however, sent his son to a chief 
of the Giagas, whom he besought to take him 
under his care and protection. 

No sooner was Zingha in possession of a |> 
the throne, than she tried eveiy means to ,5^- * 
corrupt the person to whom ner nephew 
had been intrusted, and protesited that she ac- 
cepted the crown with no other view, than to 
place it on his head, as soon-as she found him 
capable of assuming the reins of government. 
The chief of the Giagas being fully apprised of 
her character, disregaixled these pretences and 
protestations, and for a considerable time resisted 
her repeated solicitations, that the young prince 
should be sent her. At length, however, wea- 
ried with her intreaties, the too credulous Giaga 
became persuaded that^^there could be no danger 
in consenting to a short interview with the queen, 
Vol. XIV. H 
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and the 'unfortunate youth accordingly waited 
upon her, attended by a suitable retinue. Zing- 
ha received Km at first with such apparent ten- 
derness and affection, as removed all cause of 
fear and suspidion ; but no sooner was the prince 
entirely in her power, than she stabbed him with 
her own hand, and commanded his body to be 
thrown into the Coaiiza. 

The next attempt of the queen was directed 
towards effecting the deliverance of the kingdom 
from the Portuguese, who had become so nume- 
rous, wealthy, and powerful, that they were 
dreaded by all her subjects. They had got into 
their hands the most beautiful part of Angola ; 
an usurpation she was as little disposed to suffer, 
as she was to confine herself within the province 
of Metamba, the only possession they seemed 
wiling to allow her. Being of a martial temper, 
Zingha did not hesitate to enter into a war with 
the Portuguese ; and she only delayed to declare 
it, till she had. made the necessary preparations, 
and strengthened herself by alliances with the 
Giagas and other idolatrous nations, who equal- 
ly hated those strlingers, and readily entered into 
her measures. She also concluded a treaty with 
the Dutch, and the king of Congo, who promis- 
ed to assist her with a number of troops. With 
this combined force she^ttacked the Portuguese 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, that she gained 
some slight advantages over them. 

The successes of the queen, however, were 
of short duration. The Dutch were obliged to 
retire ; and the king of Congo suffered such a 
defeat, that he was compelled to sue for%peace. 
Insomuch that the Portuguese having no other 
enemy to contend with, than Zingha and a few 



idotooa9!:niLti^iS9 ioMMKl iK^ diSictilty in re- 
tlttcing-h^r to. dfte greatest eKtremity : evefy baU 
Ue fought dgainst hear was doubly &tal to the 
queen, by obliging some of her friends to with- 
df««f thi^ feir^s, 9iid by* diit^inishibg the number 
of her own tir«pp9* Oofieal followed defeat so 
do^ely, th$^t, «lcl«]|gtb^ she £xiod herself -aban* 
doQM&d OPt only by her alltesy but also by her own 
aft)biefi|&(} and was under the Becessity of ahdi- 
caliiog th(r tlufone, and of retiring oitf of her do- 
ixunioiMi into the eastern deserts. The Portu- 
guese now entertadned hopes, that they should 
obUge ber W coxn^y with their wishes* and| 
tbe^fiMr^ji Bs»ft ber for some time to consider her 
d»s|»vale ciiKNinstiaices. At length they sent 
iaex ackoie pifofjoaals of peace, in which they en* 
g0fped to. vepldC!& her ob the throne, provided she 
•gi^eed to ceiTtaia conditions, that would have 
i^jodered hejr a triliutary vassal to the king of 
]\>rtugal, and so dependant on the govemora and 
their deputies, ths^ she could only have p^sessed 
the shadow of royally* She, therefore, rejected 
Ibw proposals with scorn and indignation, and 
replied : ^ My people may wear chains, if they 
are base enough to suffer them to be imposed oa 
Ihem ; aa forme, I will never be dependant on a 
foreign power." This answer and the resolution 
of the queen were not altogether unexpectedt 
To render her condition more desperate, they 
appointed king of Angola a person chosen from 
9mong the princes of the royal &mily, aqd whom 
they oi^ged to be baptized, before they ci^wned 
Idm. He was accordingly converted to Chri&9 
tianity, and assumed the name of Johb^ih ho- 
nour of the king of Portugal, to whom he was a 
tributary vassal* Jphn the first did not long 



enjoy his^imaginary digmty. He lived only ^ a 
short time ; and his death was supposed to have 
been occasioned by the harsh treatment of the 
Portuguese. 

' On the demise of the kte king, another prince 
called Philip was raised to the throne, who ac- 
cepted the crown on the same conditions as had 
been imposed on his predecessor. He was very 
submissive to the Portuguese, and particularly 
zealous in maintaining and propagating Christi- 
anity. In the mean time, Zingha, highly exas- 
perated to find herself deprived of her finest 
provinces, and to see another thrust into her 
place, threw herself in despair into the hands of 
the Giagas ; and conceived such an aversion to- 
wards the Portuguese and their religion, that she 
openly renounced Christianity, and adopted thai, 
of the pagans, with all their superstitious rites 
and inhuman sacrifices. She was elected their 
chief, and became more ferocious than their sing" 
fiilloa^ or priests. Such was the influence and au- 
thority of Zingha over the* people that composed 
her monarchy, that they were ready, at the first 
indieation of her will, to encounter every danger, 
and to follow her on the most hazardous enter- 
pvize. In this mutual confidence, she made 
many strenuous and daring attempts to dislodge 
the Portuguese from their fortresses ; but what 
could myriads of such naked and undisciplined 
troops perform, when opposed to the fire fix>m 
the ramparts and artillery ? Finding, therefore^ 
that all efforts of this kind were vain and fruit- 
less, she employed her forces in making conti- 
nual inroads into their provinces ; ravaged the , 
level country with the fury of a ferocious ani- 
mal ; massacred and bimit, plundered and de- 



lilxtydAj'vfh^Ttivtr she wcttit ; and ImVitig retired^ 
Idaded yMi booty, she quicklf re-Appeared| 
ttougfa siipi>osed to be at a consldeit^le distanoe* 

This war continued many years^t Zingha 
suffered several defes^s and experienced many 
losses ; but her TaldOr and prudence fdways as* 
sbted her in repairing them. Hitherto, tlie PoN 
tugoese had in vain endeavoured to reduce the 
queen by force of arms, or to reconcile her by 
nieans of promises and presents t she rejected 
the one with disdain, and eventually succeeded 
i^nst the other ; and would Hsten to no terms, 
unless they consented to resign all their con- 
quests in Angela. Apprehensive, however, that 
^ngha would be able to induce a powerful chief 
of the Giagas, who had yet remained neutral, ta^ 
unite his troops with those of the queen, the 
Portuguese sent an ambassador to her under a 
pretence of becoming mediators between her and 
her enemies. Imagining also that she was not al> 
solutely averse to Christianity, they di^>atched 
alon^with the ambassador, whose name was 
Don Caspar Borgia, a learned priest called 
Don Antonio Coglio, who, while the former was 
treating in regard to political affairs, was to en- 
deavour to revive in her mind those sparks of 
religion, which were supposed not to be alto*- 
gether extinct. 

On their arrival, they met with such a recep* 
tion, as gave each of them hopes of success. 
But after the queen had heard them to the end 
of their speech^she assumed a haughty and im- 
perious tone, amPf^eplied to the former, that it 
did not become her dignity to lay down her arms, 
til^ the war h^d been brought to an honourable 
conclusion^ ; and that in respect to the Giagas, 
H % 
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into whose sect &he had been admhtedi and with 
whom she had lived many years, they had fur- 
nished her with such a number of forces, that 
her interest and honour required she should al- 
ways retain them in her serrice, and afford them 
protection and support. To the latter she an- 
swered, that she remembered extremely well she 
had formerly embraced Christianity, and been 
baptized ; but that the time was not then proper 
for desiring her to change her sentiments and 
precessions ; and she requested they would re- 
collect, that it was entirely owing to them that 
she had abjured their religion. Borgia perceiv- 
ing that no change could be wrought in her sen- 
timents of religion, took occasion to observe, 
that she bad already gsdned sufficient honour in 
war, and that it was now time to think of giving 
peace and tranquillity to her subjects, and of ac- 
cepting the proffered friendship and alliance of 
the king of Portugal. To this she only replied, 
that she was well aware of the strength and va- 
lour of the Portuguese, and should esteem it an 
honour to be allied to them ; but that they 
certainly could have no claim to those dominions, 
of which she had been so unjustly deprived. 
Thus terminated the embassy, and the negoci- 
ators returned without success, but not wiUiout 
hopes. 

The war was carried -on with redoubled fury, 
and with various turns of fortune, by both par- 
ties. In one tngagement, Zingha was deprived 
of her two sisters, Cambi and Fungi, who were 
' taken prisonei's by the enemg^fend she herself 
escaped with difficulty. Fungi abusing the per- 
mission that had been granted her of \valking 
about the town, in which she was confined, 
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htSbed some malecmxtents to open the gales to 
the fitfx:es of her sister. This treason, however, 
being discovered before the time appointed for 
the execution of ^the plot, she was strangled by 
order of the Portuguese governor* The queen 
was senubly affect^ with the death of her sister, 
and this being quickly succeeded by the defeat 
of her allies, and the total expulsion of the 
Dutch out of Angola, she considered herself as 
unfortunate, and became melancholy. The 
Portuguese viceroy, Don Salvador Correa, a man 
of great moderation and prudence, thought the 
moment favourable for overcoming, by Mnd of- 
fers, that spirit which could not be subdued by 
force. He, therefore, dispatched two Capuchin 
missictfiaries, men distinguished by their wisdom, 
who were • charged to return her thanks for cer« 
tsuB favours, which she had conferred on the 
Christians in her states, and to solicit a continu- 
ance of them. She gave them a gracious re- 
cepdon,.and complied with their request. But 
when they represented to her the extreme 
guilt of her apostacy, and the danger she in- 
curred by thus persevering, she seemed greatly 
agitated. 

At length, fetching a deep sigh, the queen 
spoke as follows : ^ May God be merciful to a 
princess, who is injured in what she considers as 
most valuable. It is not by my own.feult, but 
by that of stfiother, that I am reduced to the 
state in which you now see me. I should not 
have been in this condition, I should not have 
felt the stings^lli^morse, more poignant than 
words can express, had I not been deprived of 
my just rights. Have compassion upon me, O 
my &thers ! and pity my lamentable case ! If 



I am driven into otter pei^didon, 'they are ifie 
occadon of it who have expelled'me oat of- ftif 
dbminions* I am senmble, that I hare depart^ 
fit>m the right way : but I must continue in mf 
tWDf, or I shdl become the contempt and scotii 
of my stibjects. I must also remain in it, tiH 
those usurpers restore every thing of which they 
have deprived me. Consider how unhappy I 
am to spend all my life in the tumult of arms, 
and in the midst of blood and slaughter. Pray 
then to God for me, that he would vouchsafe to 
break the chains with which I am loaded ; Ixs 
cause I am not sufficiently strong to do it my* 
self. In that case 1 promise in the sight of tKb 
Almighty, that 1 will return to the religion^ 
which I have been thus obliged to renounce, 
and that I will give you every encouragement 
tend assistance in my power, to enable you to 
propagate and establish the same among niy 
people." 

The concluding words of the queen's speech, 
which was accompanied with tears, convinced 
the missionaries of the impossibility of bending 
the haughty and stubborn mind of this princess; 
so long as the Portuguese persisted in attempt- 
ing to make her submit by force, and to pay 
the tribute and hotnage, which they ^^shed to 
impose upon her. The viceroy, to whom they 
related the event of their mission, was also of the 
same opinion. Though opposed by the councQ, 
he relaxed in his pretensions ; entered into a 
sincere negociation with Zingha; arid, having 
restored to her some provinoilpacknowledged 
her as the friend and ally, and not the subject 
and vassal, of Portugal. This open and gene- 
rous conduct of the viceroy strongly aifected this 



jnagtmnimoiis princess : she also relaxed in the 
pretensions she had made on her part ; gpranted 
with good will to the Portuguese what they could 
Beyer have extorted from her by force ; and was 
im>lly occupied in thinking on and condemning 
the evil she had committed, particularly in regaid 
to religion* 

' At this period the queen was seventy-iive 
years of age, and therefore had little time re- 
maining for any things of that nature ; but she, 
nevertheless,, exerted herself with all the eager- 
ness and enthusiasm of a young convert* She 
returned with the utmost sincerity into the bo- 
som of the church, and in a premeditated ha- 
rangue exhorted her subjects to imitate her ex- 
ample, and to be convert^ to Christianity. The 
attachment of the people to their sovereign was 
so great, that even this speech was received by 
the Giagas with almost universal acclamations ; 
and no commotion ensued. The singfdUo^^ in- 
deed, murmured their ^sapprolmtion of the ad- 
vice, but they durst not attempt to excite any dis- 
turbance among the people. Great numbers of 
her subjects voluntarily requested to be instruct- 
ed in the doctrines, and. baptized in the faith of 
Christianity ; after which they were enjoined to 
avoid the conversation of idolaters* The queen 
then caused an edict to be published throughout 
her dominions, expressly forbidding the practice 
of idolatry, under the severest penalties* In or- 
der to restore marriage to an honourable estate, 
she consented to marry a young man of mean 
births who having enlisted into her service, had < 
raised himself to considerable rankand eminence* 
Not content with shewing a good example in her 
own person^ she obliged her sister Fungi, who 
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was e%tfem&ly averse to the mea«ai?e) to sul>-j 
jeet hierself to the same bond. In a word, by- 
means of her persuasions and the endeavouns o£ 
the Capuchins, the queen had. the pleasure oC 
seeing the generality of her people comply wlfh, 
^e edict she had issued agaijost polygamy ; aed 
those who did not conform to its in^wctionSy 
were severely punished* She also ibdiade mo- 
thers in future ta expose their childreot ^^ to 
destroy them in any other manner* 

As testinK>nies of the sincerity of the queeix'St 
conversion^ we might be led to conssder th^ 
many qhuixJbea; she built, and the iisdmense ndbn 
es with which she endowed them ', but these weres 
actions of less importance, aed msoce equivocab 
IB their nature, thgn the umnierrup^ed prooJ' shi^ 
exhibited of bet pietty, b^ the, caife she took tfk 
administer ju9iice» to reUeve the waiits <rf her; 
peoplfsr, and to mstrutt themf h) the principlesr of 
Christianity* Whilst Zingha waa employed m 
these laudable occupations^ and in prconoting^ the 
conversioii of her subjects^ she fell sick of ai 
violent inflammatfon^ slixid thinking thetf her end 
was approachifng, smt for her confessor* She 
earnestly requested, that after her death he would 
aee her corpse interred with proper solemnity, 
and that aone of the detestable rites of the Gia- 
gas should be performed at her funeral* But, 
notwithstanding this prohibition, when the body 
was carried to the churchy where it was to be de*. 
Uvered into the hands of the queen's ladies of 
honour, in order to be deposited in the vault, the 
dread of being buried alive with their deceased 
mistress became so strong in their minds, that 
they refused to perform this last service and im- 
mediately fled* As soon, hon^ever^ as the grave 
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•wa^ fiBcd ^th earth, they returned, and spent 
the night in the church, mourning and lament- 
ing, with the rest "of the people, the death of 
tl^^ir beloved sovereign ; and their regret being 
founded in esteem, was sincere* All ranks and 
degrees of people were inspired with the same 
sentiments of sorrow and affection, and even 
those who continued in the religion of the Gia- 
gas, and were displeased at her conversion to 
Christianity, readily forgave her on account of 
her many excellent qualities* Zingha died in 
the eighty-second year of her age ; and her 
death put an end to the empire. 

Her sister Barbara, indeed, was raised to the 
throne ; but that princess ruled with a feeble 
hand, and being worn out with age, disease, and 
grief, died, after a reign of two years* and six 
months. The king appointed by the Portuguese, 
or rather they themselves, in the names of these 
princes, united under their dominion all the pro- 
vinces which were possessed by Zingha. Tired, 
at length, of maintaining these phantoms of roy- 
alty, they converted Angola into one of their 
most useful colonies, and committed the com- 
mand of the kingdom to a viceroy. 



SECTION IV. 

Loango. 

THE kingdom of Loango formerly constitut- 
ed a part of the empire of Congo,* from which it 
was afterwards detached, and became a separate 
and indepeA^^nt dynasty, under a prince of its 
own. It extends along the Afiican coast from 
the Cape of St. Catherine, under the second de- 
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gree of south latitude, to the river Locando, in 
the fifth degree of the same hemisphere ; and is 
situated between ten degrees thirty minutes^ 
and fifteen deg^es ten minutes of east longi« 
tude. Though this kingdom lies in the midst 
of the torrid zone, it is healthy and pleasant^ 
being well watered by small streams, which in- 
tersect the whol& country, and on the banks of 
Which .are abundance of towns and villages ; 
but with regard to their population, elegance, 
or commerce, we are totally without informa- 
tion. The soil is extremely fertile, and capable 
of vast improvements ; but the natives are con- 
stitutionally indolent, averse to the labour of 
agriculture, and seldom raise more grain than 
will supply the exigencies of the year* Indeed, 
they^ are commonly content with bread, fish, 
and such fruits as the ground spontaneously pro- 
duces ; so that when an unfavourable season 
happens, it is usually followed by all the horrors 
of ^mine* 

The palm, banana, and other trees, produce 
excellent fruits, of which they make wines,. which . 
they prefer to those of Europe* The cotton and - 
pimento trees grow wild, as well as the grain of 
paradise, sugar-canes, cassia, and tobacco, and 
a few cocoas, oranges, and lemons ; but the 
most useful vegetable productions are those cal^ 
led anzanda, alicandi, and metamba, which afford 
materials to the natives for cloathing themselves, 
and covering their houses. The country abounds 
with few animals, except goats and hogs ; but 
poultry is so cheap, that six'p^ny worth of 
beads will purchase thirty chickenai^* Pheasants, 
partridges, and other wild fowl, ai^ stiU nK>re nu- 
merous* Among . the wild beasts, , tliey have 
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litt MtaPimd'tife «li^«tit ; the tee^ df i^ftkfir 
Stftt sttiimad are exchanged wkh th^ Europeans 

Vast qui^tities offish ^re caughtx>ii the coast "; 
&r which- purpose they make use of carping 
'maksJ The ttati«eS"«pe also said to wateh a 
Ufge fish, aboui'f^e si^ of a grampus, that 
c^mies ^If to'feed«dong the shore, aiid drives 
before hhn 'wiiole* i^oais. of the smilter sort, 
^4^h aire then' eai^7 taken. They call iheso 
cftalttFes sea^^ogs ; and, ^m ^leir extreme 
u^ty, are- deefned almost ifecred* The natives, 
who are Oiiled'4B^amas, are a tal, stout, and 
il«iH^piiiS|ionkiiiedsetof people % they are {Hend- 
ly '«]Rl :geiteiNlus to one another, but very libidi* 
noffS'^and jeatousir^ They exereise a variety of 
tiwies^ httt'thcartmeohioMes are bodi tedious and 
tmslulfol- Their dress commonly ^consists of 
ptilm4mjf», tmt those >^ho are pools ^g^neraHy 
cnntentdliriaelves ^iHtti the Mage of sdttne more 
vulgar tfeew ' P«blii-4lie young shoots of the palm, 
W^eid <^ ani dnedy Ihey obtain l^fiidtikm a 
kindofflax^ Which bdng spun and wove, is hung 
roKftd tiv^itoly frMi the widsCto^e. ancles s 
out of this they fidbrieate four sorts of doth ; 
the first, or richest, is- variegated wi^ party«<:o- 
toiited'fiowers, ahd is womontyhy the kkig, or 
such of hts mMes as are his particular favour*' 
ites ; the secoifdf whidi is lesii'fine, 4>y the' 
gfosileesf and4lie two other sorts by the mid-' 
dlhig'taHk'of people* The'body froni the girdle 
t& Che head 4s naked, exoeftt being adorned wiUi 
t^»t4^iM, ^<^^M||fS 'aM^ecktees, of various nie^> 
ta)s> •m^t^assPbcording ao'' the «hifity>or taste of^ 
thewearer. * • 

The flikea, wbo^ always erased wl^ a eotbisi^ ' 
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of wild and tinne cotsv or or scmie.otfi^ «idi»al 9 
five or six of which are sewed together^ mi bft»> 
ing stock fi}U of the fealbert of parrolf^ uie ^s- 
peml6dinfit)i)tas«pniK»pttlofiwunont.: Xotbo: 
lienwof tiMise4irs.thje7-,bmsjiiiii0il}erof bcltoi 
nyrhich oecawoD a conti^uikl sofvui Thedresa^, 
the womai is oearijF the-aaittel fltoapl.tbs w^Mfv 
ipg of lur% and theic petticioal» ««ermutib dioKtr 
or than the coveting of the otiber sex ; bui tte 
more client have some fine £ulopean, ni^ U- 
nen^ wooUen, jmt stuff% thrown. .Ci^^er tfaem« 
t*bey adorn their legs,, asms^ aifd.ibia^fe witf> 
tarious ecuaments of go^, silvet^ftndiCODii; <Qd' 
hoth sexes wear. fiogsy whkh'«re:C0Bsidertdi*lkS 
amulets ; and they a^un^elr bodies with a<iod 
kind of woodisalledtaJKeeU !whfehkbrnt«edoRj» 
stone for that piupeAe^ - 

Polygamy is attowed) and imiworsaUf iMUJtio* 
ed; nuM)^ having ten or iwebeii And iM^^S^^Mir 
t^ two wives. The consenit<of the-pfMNMto^' 
and the payixient of the sum daiMidini«for Ao: 
bndei being all thfitare re<|aired». the. iutns.of 
fipiendship are wholly imknimn# \^Mx9k»j hom^ 
eveTf haVe but Jew. todiicemeikts toytntoninto the 
matrimonial stale, which,, besides^ their being 
obUged toenduie many lii^ in: tho idfectionaii^. 
their husband, reduces th«mtor'^lllo^ most isbjfcct 
slavery: th0)( till the: gQMidf gother. in 'Ufte ^a^y 
vest, grind the;oon% itnd perfoitti evei*y.4d9liMMh 
tic (^y* They stand^t a pv&p^ di sianoc^ iw^htte 
theic boshaadseat, and are obliged to* be! Mi9s^ 
fied with: what they leave iisooA ar^wt permitted 
, to^ s^iproech themyiwithput.^exhinVog ^arfcs c^ 
submission and respect, or to tfidress them/bitt 
Oft Uieir headed kMes* TO' con^^kat alsottheir 



mitofidoiNr* bjr^their hmhnfnriij upoatfac. 
SBspiciim cf iafidelkyy aad anlqpwt te tbe moit 
severe inflictions without any actual pioof of 
paBit^ But'tbottgh thift be tbe -Mrrile aad de- 
flonble statetof tibe married women o£ Loango, 
Aeri* is ar^iaw which obiigea the ohikh«B to M- 
^am «he dowtttiMEbf tbaiEimotbBra ; that ia, thi^ 
'Wawt cwrthmo'sH^iaa^ if the mother were inn 
-otate of alalHRiy, though the father hmwdfishouli 
hthta* 

- The children of the.iuttivesore. white at tbe 
4ime of tfaeirlnrth ; iwit in the apace of two days 
«aaume «the complexion of dieir paventa ; and 
itheve ifr ayi»ce-4»f peofde ia> this coontry^ the c»- 
bmr of :wMi9le Aom TeoemUjetf chalk, and who 
hatfa gfoy)tf|Hpiby- a |»paffmtiy fixed in^ the sockets, 
mbknift lustki&iOr motio|i* These extraordinarf 
^ejrsons poss8fe»:tfW'ff^ of vision only by night, 
udavo^iigardKdJAtnoiMtevs by the seat of the 
aattiBsa^f 'tbobgh ;they rare well received by the 
iiing, who 4aMisos:'(hem to be educated in aH 
ttnda of soscel^and^iivmatiDn, and keepathem 
oentinQ^y about lua coort and person. They 
SErc' calied I>ctfdoa by the naUves, and Aibbioa 
by the Portugueae ; and are the chief penoHa 
tecBigkffed in all' reiigioua afihfrs and «i^r8t». 
tioua c e tcoio p ies ; but neither 4)iey- tier the Lo- 
tfigoeae ingCDefal have any adequate ideas of 
b Supteme Bemg* They seem, indeed, to ao* 
bnowledfe'^oBHB. under the name of Sandna* 
Fongo.; but tbey ^ay Jtokhn-no adotution, nor 
uttempttodefiatlnaiilitrttMites. All their wor- 
ship and invocation om^aldlMsed to inferior 
deities ; who^ tbef. iniagiA% difect the seasons, 
•adrule the inwumof Mbm* Tbea&ore «e^ 



pmmmttd hf . themnnder^ Tanon^ ^rms^ of 
BieBy womeq^'or affimals, and are set upin^thm 
bouses^ or tuunied in small boxes su^iMledfrani 
their dcgIes* 

. The persoas 4X»)8ecnil)od..to the service of 
these imaghuay d<»tie% «re generally advanoed. 
IKkyearB, and onteined b^T; the £ag«nga:M(^dB8c% 
or chief o£ the magidaas^ Avithtik umber ^fvaot* 
perstitiousxereinonies ;. wkich aretAOiSoocerliiir 
isbed than the noviciate b^ins to4ook wl]d> df»» 
tort his features, and put his body into attitude^ 
vhich exciter horror and disgusts The Loaagf^* 
ese eBlb»*tain ¥arioas notion^ respecting the n»» 
tore of the human soul ;. aUof. which^vjhowievery 
are extravagant and absurd* , The jra3^al»feiaii^ 
in particukvy iniagiae.lhat those o£4teir ^deosasf 
ed friends transmigrate lato/t^fier'bsidies/of their 
posterity:* Others si^pose^t that otiieyi beiaoiiie 
guardian spirits, and ther^ce 9Uike4it|le;nichet 
under the caD& of theirrheniea^. wheoe thef 
pfaice imag^ of the defdnct^ ^nd^'son^eeassisn 
the soul a residence underyHhec^arth^ srhere.it is 
Stt{^x»sed to enjoy a kind of existence suited to 
its^merit*^ It is, hovever, .universally believed^ 
that the Mokisso, or Spirit, to .whom they wem. 
dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict pu»* 
mshnient, and even death, on those who n^lect 
the vows they hate made, or the ceremenies 
which they have enjoined themselveai. Acooidr 
ingly, when a |nan is prosperous, ^ thinks that 
his Mokisso is satisfied with \i& oNiduet and aexv 
vices; but should matters; beoome adverse and 
disastrous, he considers himaeUas having inctov 
fed the divine displeasure* 

The Mokissos haye aivariety of ten^pleis, m. 
each of. which apneat pesfimns^ seirvice. %y&e$. 



AMpiiiin^i ^ '8tiikiii§^« fleoKe ai ivool ifM in 
iMl} and mttttenn^ » ft w words^ to inliich t 
fOQth, who asMto^him, makes regifa* respofV^ 
flfeSk After this cg ^^e m o py , he «dilre«ics iris pe* 
lition to#iei''M<id8i{o^'Siid TOooniinends tD YA 
oaf« «te taith «f sdie icing, tfa^ pit)6perity of Uie 
whteyy the fatilily of^ie Itiidy land HiemiGceti 
oC -tiidr trade and fbheiy* , 

Whea apeitob of ordiaaiy fank ^es, hii 
&iendfc:aiid neigiiboiin ^t op a draidftd howl^ 
0t^wd round Ihe deceased, smd^arry die dead 
kodfiatQ the open ah^ whefe they ask it lh« 
ea^saof iisdi^th,. and whether it died fca> tirant 
«Mbed, tir 1^ the effects of necromancy. These 
iflrieivogatkms g^snerafly oomanue two or thi^ 
homes ; dutmg which, «ome of the reladons of th6 
deceased are occupied hi parifying and anointing 
1^ ooffise, und saiiniiig it with t^ wood ; whilst 
others are busied in preparing the grave, int^ 
adneh the body is tMtmn with seteral domestic 
vOebriis. The term of moumm^ is generally* 
aiie i^^ks ; during a?<htch period die rektions dt 
liK dc^mct meet etery moitiing and fevery evei«>> 
tfig at the l^ce of internient, to bewail his deadk 
4>n'the sligiiftest tndisposidon of a person of TMik, 
<lieBngan^»afe immediateiy consulted whether 
Ids 'disease is caused by any enchantment \ in 
^S%ich case,' all ^sorts of cbunter^channs are made 
me 6f ^for isffieeikig his recovery. But if none of 
lihem avail, and the patiimt die, they perform a 
imnlRr of |xnnik>u8'ceremonles.A3«md thecorpse, 
and the females sing funeral dirges, in' whkh 
they-expatianeon the virtues of the deceased^ 
and the^baseness df his eniemies. On the third 
diy, the body Isirtterred wi^ the same- ceremo- 
«s ^ihDse ofhhe valgaih^ b«t the^mbui^l 



continues ft>^t!lKemoatlMt during viiicli pcnrt 
the ttrictcst mquhy h made whether his dteth 
was occaskmed by any fiMcinajdon. 

They do not suffer the corpses of strangers to 
he bfiried, andolrfige them to be conveyed tUfo 
miles from tht shore, and thrown into the s«u 
The cause of this mhospitsMe custom i& said^ 
have been as follows : a Portuguese gentlemftn 
happened to die mid be buried in Loango ; soon 
after which the inhid>itantB were iMted by a 
dread&il famine in consequence of an excessivo 
drought* The'Mokissos being consulted xehftive 
to the occasion of this evil, lepliedt ^'tha*ra 
Christian had been interred among them, who|te 
body must be taken up, and cast into the sea^be«^ 
fore rain codld be obtained*" The people imme- 
diately obeyed, and a plentiful rainfaJlii^ soon 
after, they firmly believed that the cahmtity had 
been assigned to its true cause* 

A governor of Loango having revolted fironi 
the king of Corigo^ whose subject and vasMd.ba 
then was, had the address to raise himself to the 
dignity and power of an independent sovereign* 
One of hift successors wrested teveral other pro- 
vinces from the same monarchy and obtuned d> 
Vine honours. Thef kings of this country are 
atill esteemed very powerfiil^ and capable of 
bringing vast armies into the field ; every 8ob«> 
ject able to bear arms being enrolled as a soldieriL 
and obliged to appear whenever csdled upon* 
Their miKtary arms ane darts, daggers, and tar* 
gets ; the latter of which are sufficiently large 
to cover the whole body, and strong enough to 
l^pd any arrow or other missile weapon. 

It is esteemed a capital- o£Reilce to look at thv^ 
^O^wbenheeatsordmksrfer whitih veaioii 
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^Me ygb ttoifittd ha»«» sooner jj^ftced the meat 

iidbre lii»iQajeB^> thMi he relireS) andlockstfae 
door afker hiin^ teaiing tlie monacch to dine bf 
kamaM - Tiie ncMes and aUeodtttU of the court 
wait m tlie antkhaniber till thelut^$ haa finjidbed 
^Is rqjast^ wkea lie U8111A3& adjouma to hia. 
diinUng heuae^ TfaiaisthenMiataplendidaQart^ 
j»eiit in the wtole palace^ ia aurminded with % 
afMcioQs courtt indoaed.with paliaadoes of palm*^ 

i 4aees.f «id is the piao&inrhefe the sovereign, seat- 
ttLon* a* royal throne, formed of fine black and 

' aryte pidtnetto pillars 4;»nously inlaid, adminis- 
l»»jU8t]»e to^his subjeetfl* • On eadi aide, of the 

-^mMBo* are |daced twe large oaier- haeket% in 
whicii ^e nativea believe he>keepa bis lares, or 
JwiHtiar apirils, that guard and {unserve his life* 

'On eaoh side of the monarch stands a cup4)car^ 
«r, toxxieof whom he beckons, for thexup, which 
is instantly presented to .him ; die other» in the 

- mean tim^, holds two iron rods^ which he strikes 

. together, to gwe notice ^to the attending nobles 
Ijhet liia.majmty Is.about to drink. On this sig« 
aal^beii^ given, all foil with thetr foces towards 
the ground, and, omtinue^. in that situation,, till 
the jingling noise ceases, when they, immediate* 
fy rise, and express their felicitation by the loud 
»dd repealed clapping of hands* As this hall ia 
Ihe plaoe where the> king hears causes, and dis* 
ctisaea matters of .kiiportancS, he frequently re-* 
suanaiait many: hours ; btit if there be no a& 
&k«.thatre(|aire his personal attendance, he.re-^ 
tk'ea.eafiy to hia seraglio, and ]4ieods.the aifter* 
liooB with some of his wives* 

The monarch iseldcHn stirs out of his.palace^ 

' except on. some ^grand festival or solemn; occa^ 
m^ aii:.when.Jiiftjfaaeals,coine to pay. him their 
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Mbuter «idl luxDi^ie. On ^leae fiWk 
•xhibldona lie rejpatn to a«tnciouft ptoin^ in tte 
centre of urUch a spkodM thraHe is niaitAt 'Sihv 
nmnded fay vast numben.'of ilteiidlulU, .taidoob 
fcfamgis tobfiikaidbirt Ac/vincetrf.cehgra Ud 
ticfD And joy* Tbe ^nend obicqum of tbt 
Mngft of Louigo are pecfojfrned with much 
pomp ted oeremoBf* Tbty manmtd. fhewat 
on which theoolrp^i8^he|)biced'withimagca 
made of clay, wood, wnx^ 6r other materiiilii^ 
and wfakh «e to eenfe as the attendants of tfaa 
decdued monarch in sBoifaerWorid* Th^ vaults 
an made sufficiently large io oontain^ hesides the 
omfse, frikich iaalwayte snayed in ^ moatsKll' 
perb mannerv a vast number of domestic ute»> 
sflsb . With the king they also sometimes b^ 4 
few of his^slavesy who are to bear witness^ wbtik 
diey come befone the sotere^ of the other 
worMt how thc» mssterhas liml and conduct?' 
ed himself in this* 

The crown does not descend to the cfaildhsn of 
the monarch, birit to those of 1^ elder brother or 
sister. This kniisual mode of succession 4«quefnt»> 
ly occasions great coniuiicMi ; though mlernli 
struggles for the throne are guarded against, by 
assigning those who ant nearest to the sucoesi 
aion, some particukur town or village in the 
neighbomteod of Loango, the caftttal, and thosd 
who are more rnnote bemg obliged to resideat 
a propoitionable distance* B^ thdK means; 
when the lovereign (^es, the heir to tbe crown 
removes to the metropolis, and the otfaera ap« 
proach a stage nearer^ according to their cank 
9ad proximity of bkx>d, a new claimant being al- 
ways nominated to succeed the most distant* ) 

Thelaws of Jjoango aac moie Isnieai^ lha» 
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Hnam of 'Hw neiglitoBfiiig' tMei^ «xee|it iter 
crimes eonunictod ftgainal lbe>pei«oiH ^gnky or 
koQOttr of the kiag. Theft n expiated^ restl;* 
tiitkii^ or. bf ex]io8ing the offieQder, tied to a tKOy 
to the 900111 and denanii. o£ tiK<people; Adiil» 
•leiy is ponilied. with afine f but if any of the 
SMinaich's. wbras^ba au^iectedai f^iulty of thia 
-oiisiey the hu^andher panwiioBr. are condemiH 
ad tift the Hkoms^ and brnned alive m. ai|[^ oC 
^aehotheTi 

The ei^ of Ldango is^sHuated in the pnmnct 
of Ljoaogo-nuMigOy in feur degreeaand a lialf of 
flBiith . latiftQde» and about fire or six miles fttmtk 
the aeatcoasty vhiek'fDmiB a bay of tiie same 
name, and has lAlhrr a (tifficolt and dangeioon 
entiauDC* Tlie hoiiBea- are built of urood, and 
usually -contain three, or fimr rooma; but tfiam 
is no apartment abeink the. grooidioor.. Thci^ 
principal, ftuniture consists in a variety of pots- 
-and kettieS) calabashes, badtets, and mats* Tfaa 
•whi^ c^ vk remarkable for its neatness and 
oleanliness ; a«d tfae-streota are shaded on each 
side with tours of pakns, bananas, or bacafa% 
^viucb afibcdan* agreeable ooolness:to>tfae*ndgh» 
barring houses^ in the cmtre w a square o£ 
Bminense extent, on one^de of which stands the 
joyal palace* This edifice^ which is a mile and 
•a hidf in ciircumiereDce, conttsta of several de*- 
taehed buildings that ibrm apartments for the 
mves and attendants of tbe.kjtig,' as weU aspub- 
lip offices and haflsk. la thei neigfabaurfaoad of 
this square, the inhabitants holdadaily mark^ 
w^iich contains great '.quantiti^ of .palm-cloth, 
oom, meal) poul^y fishy wincy^ andjoik They 
also fonaierly •aaki hece agraai abundaaco<of el^ 
I>haBtei\.tcqth» butiof tote> ycars> the , sa te nf thi a 



'Bitiiif iitft hoes wmoved t6 Kidngai llM povt tf 
liiec«{Mt»l« In this market stends a- eelebraM 
temple ; and there ii aisd aniilol, oaUedMfddatb 
^ Loangoy wfaidi is held in gMKt ^entratioa and 
•^Mm bf pertoBb of ail ranki. 
" : The txMmxsefte of thb looontrf ccuHHsta pno^ 
leifxillf in akves.- The natitea •aho sell gcn^ 
•4psatttitte8 of ivoiy^ tin, Ichd^ .iron^attd cwpfmh 
Ivougfat from tiie miiies of Saadi, w Ueh aw sit- 
uated far to the east, and almost adjcmi to the 
lemtafies of Ab^rssmia. Those -EuPQ^eans that 
wteiid to trade with the Loan^^oeae, are obligpiMi 
.to obtain a ticeneefrom Uie^g, hy means of 
fkh presents heatoared on iht rofal Isuaiify^ aUd 
the faTouritei of die moaafch. Tfaia.^ renders 
iaommeroe with these peopfte ytsry expainaifa » 
and their ignorance td the European langingaa 
Haakcs it tikeMfQae difiioiilt and tedious* 
i The trade which existed between this countiy 
and Coagot it was hoped, would have faonttfibut- 
lBdlQthe:converuon (^dieLnngQcaeto Chiiatv- 
anity ^ and acoordmglf) thef espcesaodan eaiv 
nest desinr tliat miasionanes should be sent for 
that ^purpoae* Even Htm kings^ respected and 
Idoliaed as they are by their own sub}eit% mmit 
aevend pressing instances to the monaroha. «f 
Congo ttid Angola, and the Portugioeae vioen^ 
that proper persons m^t bediapatehed to iot* 
•tnict them in the lmoftrle(%e of the Christiatt 
fiuth. But the fiew teachers of Chriatianky.that 
Were in these parts, reddened it impoaaihle tA 
oomplf wMi their request. 

The three kingdoma of Loimgo, Congo, and 
Angola^ hatebea& frequently subjected to the 
irrupdona and devaatadons of the Giagaa. The 
first chief under whom Ihey ittvadud^ andanadi 



Ht^mimtmM ppitefa of . a gital j p it rf tfu ^om^ 
tf)r> vms.caMed Zitebob He^fiiwt appealed at 
Um iwad: of a aniniexouB body of pec^, ool* 
l«Ucd,aa WAft supposed^ fromthe wHdaof Afii* 
oBt and. wiM> attended hkn ia hopes of earidung 
thcmsebwi bf pfamdar*. With these be penetra* 
tmir<Pfiiho^ meeting a^ conmdenUe a|^posi«^ 
tifai) into the. centre of the empire^ committiag 
the nettt dceadfiil mmges^ and leanng behind 
bim marks oniy of desolatioa and ruin* One of 
tiMae^jagan dadk, named QiwauTa^ a man no 
les8^ brutal than wariike^ oausedti squara befaco 
las babiftataon to be* paved vith the akaUa and 
booev of 'those, he had devooaedk Presonmgv 
bomswc^ te attack the Portugoese in one of th^ 
fintrasaes^i the traops of this ohieftaia were, de* 
fieated Sind obliged to seek mkiyhf flight, and 
Qdizzuw himseif was kft'deadon the£ekl of 
battie< ^ 2^bO) in order to be revenged on the. 
BnrtaguiMe.iar.the.dt8graice^whkh l^dthus aJtp^ 
tended the asms of the Giagaa, snardied. his 
teceSf and atlacked diem with great bia?ery«. 
The engagement was, long and obstinate, but at 
lon|^ the.Portufipuese were defeated with great 
alaoghterw The place&i <^ the seapcoast then sue-* ' 
cessiveiy fella pt^yito the ravages of this merci^ 
lessimeeof peofilei* These being more popUp*' 
loos« than many other parte of Africa^ were more 
QspaUe of sopplyiDg them with the means of* 
gjlatting tbsmadves with Iraman blood, their 
thirst 4^. which was insatiable^ 

Agusng the chiefs of tlus* people that separated- 
tbesaselfVas from' the rest, Dongit was particu-' 
lariy femed, oa acocrant of his being the father 
of Temban-dnmba, a woman who gave to the 
Qsatpianuodiorof diahgMca& lasrsi-by which* 
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tey becaBtne afterwards more known ia/'a aael^ 
than as a nation ; and who added a kind of roU* 
gious fanaticism to the ferocitf of these -mon^ 
sters, and ccmsequentljr rendered their bartiaritf 
more fieiceand dangerous. Dongii dying soW' 
after the birth of his daughter^ Mussaza^ hiA 
linfe, a boid and intrepid woman, who had beta' 
educated from her infancy amidst blood andt 
slaughter, and was well instruicted in the exer* 
dses of war, .assumed the commandi She soon 
gave such oonviiseing pfoo& of her. sanguinarf 
disposition and intrepd conduct that the people 
hesitated not to subonit themselves to her guid<4 
ance and controul*. They followed- her in tho' 
most dangerous expeditions^ and always p&PceitH 
ed ker the foremost in batde, and the last to re* 
tire. She was fond of appearing) on Hall occa* 
uons, in the dress and armour of a man* The 
martial spirit and intr^id ooadiict which she ob« 
served in her ckughtery induced her to equip her. 
in the same xnann^, and to teake her foUow her 
in her expeditions, in oxsder that «fae might be 
iastnicted in the same diseipline* 

Temban-dumba. made ^such a Iproficiepiefi 
under the instructions of her mother, and disco* 
vered such presence of mmd in the midst of di& 
ficulties and dangers, ^at Mussaga scrupled not 
to entrust her with the command tsf a tparty of 
her forces, whilst she conduqted ll)e rest on some 
important expedition. The daughter was ^se 
elated with the power Urns delegated to J]er,itfaal:. 
she could scarcely brook any longer the st^ri- 
ority of her mother. Being also of an amorooh 
as .well as warlike disposition,: she indulged her-t 
self in the embraces of several youtha of he^r 
acmyy . w^th ,whom ahe ^as na sooner, tired, ihai^ » 
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iKe KMiBtd tiiem pttvatdy to be put to death* 
Her mother frequen^ veprimaiided her with 
«uch severity for her craelty- and excesses, that 
TeiBban-dumba coidd no longer endure her con- 
straint, but openly revolted against her. Sh€ 
luid already displayed stich intrepidity and cou« 
rage on so many occasions that this bold and 
unnatural action, instead of disgracing the mar- 
tial heroine, made her become more admired 
and dreaded by the whole army, who began to 
consider her as more than human, and were 
eager to fight under her banners. The greater 
part of her mother's forces revolted to her, and 
she quickly found heriielf at the head of a nu*- 
meroos and powerful body of troops, by whom 
ahe was revered and obeyed, and who imagined 
lier to. excel all others in prudence, courage, and 
every martial, qualification* 

Tembanniumba, sensible of the distinction 
which her achievements had occasioned among 
the troops; and of the extraordinary ideas that 
had been thereby excited in her fiivour, took oc* 
oasioD to improve the beBef of the soldiers to her 
dwn advantage. Having drawn up her army 
in battle-array, and appearing before them in 
her masculine dress and armour, acquainted 
thefti with her intuitions of rendering them vic- 
torious and happy, and by means of their valour 
and assistance, of laying tiie foundation of a pow- 
cHuland glorious kingdom, which should eter- 
nise her memory, aud make them dreaded by all 
the neighbouring states. But first of all, added 
this hetoine, ^^ I am desirous of instraeting you 
ill the laws, and initiating you in the ceremonies 
of the ancient Giagas, which will be the infid- 
IMe m<s^8 of rendering you rich and happy« 

Vol. XIV. K 
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I am about toperfiimi tan jKStioiH widdiw wortiUf 
of your courage and examiiAe. If 'you .do' not 
imitate tt>i ahi^bciiefe tliat youiium dtige^ 
nerated f^romtheiUnstriens race from which yon 
boast your descent." » : '. 

Having by this speech attracted the attentiOQ 
and expectation of the soltfiers, she commanded 
<«n only son, whom she had 'by one of herpoww- 
'mours, to be brought her. Then taking a large 
piestle and mortar, this megsra, instead of loi^ 
ing the child with the caresses of a mother^ 
pounded her offspring to death, t^ the bonea'and 
fle^ were reduced to a kind of pulp, with which 
she mixed several sorts of powder, herte, rootE^ 
oil, and other drugs. This being put into « 
kettle, and placed over a fire, she made inta 
ointment, and having stripped herself^ caused 
some of her maids to rub the whole of her body 
with it, before the people. Thus anointed, she 
resumed her martial dress, and aeoos^ed her 
troops as follows : ^ Allthosi^ who ^lA 'make 
use of the same balsam as I have, will be ren- 
dered not only strong and fit for warlike aetionS) 
but they will become invincible and invuine-^ 
table, and a terror to all nations." She then 
added, that to cause the ointment to be mons effi- 
cacious, it ought to be made fN>m the flesh of 
the children of the most distinguished 'femilies, 
voluntarily sacrificed by their parents. 

It is scarcely to be conceived* how much this 
faihumanand unnatural action waa admired and 
applauded, or how speedily and universally dve 
advice of Temban-dumba was f(^owed> by Mr 
barbarous subjects : many thousands of -male 
children were sacrificed in the same manner, and 
for the same purposet She soon after enaeted^ 



ini^bf trUdiitvMreqittrQdf di«t Miie of lier 
■Ejects should uodertniDe any laatter of 4Mn9^ 
^paiBaei tifl tfaey hid prevkuitf aaotmed^faeafr* 
selves with this ointment) which) she told theni) 
woidd.iairit»ve the people with miiitaiy talents, 
s&dgtve them piudence aad 'Wisdom in their 
€OUiioils» Otiwr edicts were issued, all of whidi 
leaded to exoke a spint .of fefocitf, Setrend 
sorts of .malo^idiildren were^nccludMl from being 
•dmiitediiilothei4x&im60)Orcan^^or evenpeiv 
miCfeed to Jive : some^weie pounded to death, Ibr 
the use tfboTe^nentioncd; and others that were 
ddbmied or. imperfixt, were commanded to be 
thsciwnf'toi the dogs. No woman was su&red to 
bdng. fortli in. the camp, under pain <^ being 
condemned to idexroor her own offspring, or m 
submitting to death herbelf* 
' These ^law% which she denominated qidxUloMy 
or in«riolid>le, and pretended that they had been 
derived &om time immemorial from the ancient 
Gtagaiy we«« ever afterwards in general religi« 
ously observed t^ . that barbavous nation. In 
some reapeots, -howev^) die found it necessary 
loabate the severity of those, which seemed to 
^reateit the totai^estinction of the people ; but 
took cape4o conclude thst* horrid code with an 
injuactaon to hev subjects, that they should al- 
wt^s feed* on human fiesh, in preference to that 
of any othev« But Tenaban-dumba made an ex- 
eiptienin these particulars with respect to those 
of hePown«eXf vrhowere forbidden to be put 
to death for the sakiO' of anointing the body, or 
lo>be eaten as food. 9 Aud they weoe reserved fop 
Uie purpose of being sacrificed at the tomb of 
aomedectaaed noble or fiivourite, or of being 
laleiwil^ivitijiLhiaim the same gtave. This pro* 
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IMlkDfittmtmi^ did ootprndiioe the mietided 
tSect c we are told of one of their nobles, that hi^ 
QMiaedttyoungwDiiua^ to.be: boldiered^evecyi 
daf for his table. . -^ 

The. laws which she enacted relative to her po* 
litical govemment, were much more Aianerom^ 
Plough of the samfi oature, and circulated to. en- 
courage and iniure her subjects : to rapine, blood* 
shedi.and cruelty ; but the^r are too- shocking to^ 
deserve .&rther detail, «apeciaU)^.a& we have ain 
i^eady bad occasion to mention .Ihem as intkoduct 
ed and praotised by the nolesa aiifier&titious and 
sanguinary .queen Zingha, while the (Mnncess coih 
tspued.attacbed to that^sect. .Thus did twa.pa»» 
sions carried to exoes»-*-«Yengeance and ambi- 
^i>^.«<onYert into monsters two .women, wha 
were, perhaps, formediobe heniines» We 6ught« 
)iowever, to make., some distinotion between the 
penitent Ziii^ha, and the hardened Temban* 
dumba* whoy always tranquil and at ease in the 
midst, of her crimes, opened to herself the grave 
by a continuation of successive atrocitiesn) . i 

The kilombosy or camps, 'of Temban«4umba 
aiad her followers, very much resembled those of 
the anciient Romans^ were composed of such ma^ 
terials, and built in such a manner, that thejft 
were erec^d with cimk and e^peditlocu The of% 
£cers who were the principal, directOKS of the en^ 
campment, having made choice of a spot of 
ground proper for the purpose, formed it.into st^ 
Yen divisions, each of which was governed by ja 
s^)arate commander* In the centre atood the 
Eoyal pavilion^ surrounded by those of the mi^ 
msters, officers^ and servants, belonging to , the 
oQurt, the whole of which compo^d a spacioua. 
sQfi^re*. Then^ti^rankwft^theqi^artear.ofttei 



^ qu^en t tkta cA:eriims called cUef of the wmw 
HcoidepeiflDddiMeted^ttulitifjf «xpeditkNi» 
and eogagrmeBtSf ^and mast thecdbEe. hai« bom 
«i esCperieBced ondiinftte^id wavrior^ cruel^ and 
) void frf'ooinpamim and huiaaiikf# , 

The weapokif hi u^auneogtheGaigaa are the 
daft tm javvtin, the bow, amyWy halch^ di^ 
ger^ andishield \ the last of wiych ia^ made of 
lough leather, and anfficatntif long to cover the 
whole bodf . Tfaef aM £ght c» iSdI, either on 
account <tf the want of luMaeS) or : because thef 
kiiowiiot(^eiiseofthesiiiiiwaiv The chief ex* 
Cheney of the Giagaft co»9i8ts:in . their atreaglh 
andactitity m defending tfaemeelves with tMr 
ahieldS) or annoying the enemy with their mil* 
tile weapons. Their . monaixlis lire in gn»t 
state^ none being allowed to aeat themselves in 
a chair m their presence^ except the katorabalo^ 
or chief oomniandery who sits as supreme jodgCy 
and deternunes^ all civil and criminal causes* 
Some persons of rank, however, are permitted 
to seat themselves on a carpet in the royal pre- 
sence* When the common people speals: totibe 
monarch, they prostrate themselves on the 
ground. If the king Imppass te sneeze or cough^ 
the Whole audience immediately wish him he«dth 
did long life ; «ld those who ace nearestio himi 
give notice to others that are distant by the soimd 
of a drum, when a loud and repeated ciapiMng of 
hands ensues. 

Temban-dtimba having murdered great nitm*- 
bers of her lovers in order to prevent the disco- 
very of her debaucheries, at length became en»* 
moured of a private soldier. TMs man was calp- 
led Cqlembo, was bold and intrepid) and of .a 
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titf and)4i0Mdag:foniw He'wasAotigiiortBtol 
tfae fate that liad attoided hisprtdecasson, and* 
tkmfdkre&tctjMei'her caade^^ ofiers^ 
with the determniedniieaQliidon of anticipatingi 
faerdeaign, as soon aa he should £md that her 
passion began to cool. In the mean timO) he en« 
deavovred to pleate her and gah» her &voilr by. 
all the art and address of which he was Bdaster, 
and soon obtained suoh an asoendoicf in the aCr 
fections of Temban-dumba, that ahe wa& pr&i 
vailed on publicly to acknowledge Jiim as her 
husband* The nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp, 1 and after the marriage, a vast num* 
ber of human victpns were slaughtered for^the en<^ 
lertainment of the guests. Nothing, howe?er^ 
eould prevent Ccdembo ^m watching his qxmstfr 
very narrowly, and he became more sensible dT 
her inconstant and tyrsanicai dtspoaition, and, al 
tehgch, perceived, notwithstanding fhodissinm** 
laticm of Tem^n-dumba, that be was- at least 
grown indifferent, if iiot disagreeable tOt hen 
He attempted, there£c»«, to ward off the blow 
which threatened him, by renewing and redoub- 
ling his caresses, by sumptuous. banquets, and 
such means as seemed most likely to suspend hex 
treacherous intentions* But;li^irhig that she 
might obtain her purpose, he infused a strong 
dose of poison among her wine, which she had no 
sooner drank than she expired. 

Culembo acted the part of a tender and af« 
Dieted husband, with such counterfeited excess 
of grief, that he was not suspected of being ac- 
cessary to the death of his spouse. . His welir 
known valour and conduct made so great an im- 
pressiouion the minds of the Giagas, that he 
was unanimously dedared successor to Temban^ 



jbm^bttyaod procbdmed kii^ accordia^y. The 
&st cafe of Culemboy after his aeceasion to the 
throneywasemployedin perfonxupg the obsequies 
of hi& wife with such magDificence as might serve' 
to.coovince them of his afifection for her person*- 
He did not neglect to signalize himself in the 
beginning of his reign^ by frequent incursions 
and ravages ; but a beauteous slave having capn 
tivated his heart, he mjarried her, and was indue* 
ed to exchange the military avocations for the 
pleasures and ease of domestic enjoyment. Af- 
ter his death, he was ccmndered by his subjects 
as an inferior deity. 

He was'succeeded by Chingarii, whose name 
si^ifies liw, and whose dispositicm greatly re« 
sembl^d that of the king of animals, he being 
msatiahle Ibr blood and rapine. In fact, there 
scarce)^ ever appeared even among the Giagas, a 
chief more cr^el and inhuman. He was defeat- 
ed and slain in ^battle by the Portuguese. His 
j^tiQcessor, who was called Culiximbo, was a man 
of coun^ and intrepidity, and had been very 
successful in his expeditions. His disposition, 
however, was gentle and hUmane, and he could 
not be prevailed on to eat the fiedti, or dnnk the 
blood of men. f^pr that reason his barbarous 
subjects conceived an invincible aversion towards 
Um. The singhilloa^ or priests, propagated the 
idea that the late queen Temban-dumba resented 
this open violation of her laws ; in consequence 
of which, Culiximbo was assassinated to appease, 
as was said, her manes. 

He is ^d to have had thirty successors, who 
reigned till the year 1637 ; but we are not iiv- 
fernx^d how long this dynasty continued, nor of 
any. j^ing worthy of notice jcespeaing its late 
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kings. But certsun it is, that t!iegovei4hiietit ^ 
each was of short 'doration ; and that they ap^ 
peared only for a moment on that bloody thhme* 
The person who had i«ccired protecticfti and 
Idndness murdered his friend and benefactor ^ 
the father assassinated the son, or the son the fa- 
ther ; and it perhaps would not have been a mat- 
ter of regret, if the soldiers had imitated the ex- 
ample of their commanders, and tiie whole of 
this detestable n^e had been exterminated. 

SECTION V. 

AnTdko^ Ftmgeno^ BiaJuTy and Calbaricu 

The kingdom of Anziko is an inland coun«^ 
try, bounded on the west by the river Umbre 
which empties itself into the Zaire, on the north 
by the desarts of Nubia, and on the south by H 
imrt of Cdngo. It abounds with mines of cop^ 
per, and other minerals ; and has ^at plenty of 
rtiinoceroses, lions, and various wiM beasts* The 
natives, like the Arabs, wander from one place to 
another, and have no permanent habitatiom 
They neither sow nor reap, but live by plunder ; 
and being cruel and intrepid, are dreaded by -the 
neighbouring nations. Their language is b^^ 
barous, and difficult to be learned. People of 
consequence wear red and black caps made of 
velvet ; and those of inferior rank of both sexes 
go barefoot, and without any covering on the up- 
per parts of the bodies. To prescribe their 
health, they make a composition of white sandal- 
wood, pounded and mixed with palm-oil, with 
which they anoint themselves. 

Their arms are battle-axes, bows, and arrows. 
The An^ese kHl birds fiying, uid ehoot witk 
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ipidi .dexterity and diapatcfa, that die|r can di»- 
cbargoutwenty-eightaiTows from the bow, before 
tb^ first ftlla to the ground* One end of the 
battle^a^e, ia sharp and cuts like a wedge, the 
other .is Qatlike a mallet; with this latter part 
tb^y screen tfadLr bodies, and ward off the dUurts 
of the enemy. They also wear daggers, which 
they cany in iyory belts. When &ey take any 
prisoners, they tie them ta a stake and try their 
courage and firmness, by shooting at them as al 
^ mark, but in such a manner, that the arrows 
only pass near them* Those who ^scover signa 
of fear are killed uid eaten : but those who ap- 
pear intrepid and resolute are adopted by them, 
aofihave their noses and ears bored, and two 
ti9eth»of their upper jaw pulled out, as a token of 
slavery^ The Auaakese recruit their armies 
with these prisoners, whom they accustom to hu^ 
ipon fiesh, if they have not been used to feed up- 
on it already, and soon render them equally bar- 
barous and ferocious with themselTes. 

The women of this country imagine, that to 
have two teeth fewer above and two below' is a 
great ornament, but they are not to be pulled 
out, till the person be cooudered as fit for mar* 
riage : if any one should refuse to have this mark 
of beauty, she would be thought dishonoured* 

Fungeno is a kingdom tributary to the sove- 
reign of Anziko, and situated between the ri* 
vers Zaire and Coanza* The Portuguese carry 
on a trade with the natives for stuffs and slaves* 

The kingdom of Biai^r lies on the east of Be- 
nin, and extends southward as fiir as the fourth 
degree of north latitude* The natives are ex- 
c^ingly addicted to the superstitious belief of 
magici and imagine themselves capable of cans- 
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mt nun, thundery and lightnings Tfacff noeAip 
tfae devil, and offer up their children in aaoifiDew 
Calbaria adjoins to Rio Real, and ^derives its 
iuane£rom that mer, wtach, though broad, is 
loo shallow to benaytgated by shipa of burdien) 
and rons in a northern direction. Near the 
coiost is a town called by the Dutch Wyndorp, 
wdby the natives Toke, from the gfeat^usA- 
tky of wine it produces* The city of Ca^ria 
ia a place of great trade,> espedally with the 
Datch, and is inclosed with palisadoes* The 
fiomineroft of this part of Africa consbcs chielly 
in slaves, who art exchanged for small bars of 
copper. The nadvesalso bring vast numbers of 
dephonts'. teeth annually to market. T4]e<4nlia'» 
bitants are characterized as a deceitful and filthj^ 
people, who have their bodies painted with dif« 
-ferent colours, and their, foreheads narked with 
ludeous figures* They possess no affection for 
one another : parents sell their children ; huJi* 
bands their wives ; andbrothers their sistenu 
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CHAPTER IX- 
/ ' ' .'''■''•% 

Bmma^mper: Ccm^tnhendimg the JBngpehm't^Mt^ 
'- 4dn xaid, tie SkmCfOoldy ivory f mid Oram Coamt^* 

THIS extennve ooontry is bounded on the 
ti6rth bf Nigi^a, on the east by the'unex» 
fiored parts of Afrfea^ «nd on the west andsOQlli 
b5i*the great Atlantic Ocean. Theah"of Ht&k 
ttttet of tefritery is extremely fervid, and^the <p^ 
fiodical t«tuui overflowing alt the level patts di»N> * 
mgiSeverol monthsin the year, it is certainly v^ 
ry intniieal to faeidth, and has proved remaitabiy 
fiit«ito^£4m^eancoiistitotiomu } 

SECTION I. 

Benin* 

THE .l^g^m. of Benin is. hounded by Ite 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave Coast on the 
west, by Loango on the south, and by the un« 
known parts of Africa on the north and east* 
Notwithstanding the pleasing scenes whicK this 
conmry presents to the eye of a stranger, the air 
is not only very unhesdthy, but the musqiutoes 
or giiats are here exceedingly troublesome, and 
their sdng is so ps^nful and poiaonousy-that it in* 
fiamea all the neighbouring parts, and occasions 
ulcers* Formosa is the principal river in this 
kingdom, and is sold to have received its appel« 
lation from the verdure alid fertility of its banks, 
which are adorned with tall and spreading treesi 
On the sides of this river are « scMcne European 
settlements, principally belongmg to the Dutch ; 
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the names of these are Boededo, Arebo^ and 
Agatton. The first contains about fifty houses, 
and has. a viceroy and councit, whose jurisdiction 
extends to all matters of a civil nature ; and they 
Ic^y taxes a^ raise imposts on. mierchan^se; 
But matters of great importance are referred 
to a superior couit. 

• Arebo' is alaiige and populous city, which, ^ 
gether with the adjacent territory, is also go- 
verned by a viceroy and council, vested with st- 
milar powers as. those of Boededo. It is the 
centre of the commerce of this kingdom, and 
had once an English and Dutch settlement ; but 
the former has for some time been abandoned. 
Agatton has likewise been a place of considera- 
ble eminence, for its extent, trade, and populs^ 
tion ; but the ravages of war have reduced it 
nearly to desolation. 

The last of the four commercial towns in this 
kingdom is Meiberg, an appdlation given it by 
the Dutdi, who carried on here a great trade, 
and maintained' a considerable settiement ; but 
the {riace is now only femous for the following 
tragical event, which pnyved its almost total 
ruin» Beelsyder, a Dutch factor, having con- 
ceived a violent passion for one of the womenr i>e- 
kmgiiig to the negro government, catried her 
iiway by force; The viceroy, enraged at this in- 
sult, attacked the DiO-ch settlement with a body 
of troops, and obliged the factor to retreat on 
board a vessel that lay in the road, after having 
received a wound of which he soon after died. 
Upon this, the Dutch director-general, resolving 
to revenge the death of the foctor, fitted out a 
brigantine, and surprising the blades at Meiberg, 
massacred without dtstinetton every individual 
that could be met with. The news of this event 
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MOD feathing the court at Benin, the king de- 
manded an explanation of the causes of this san- 
guinary proceeding* Being informed of the par- 
ticulars, instead of turning his resentment against 
the Dutch, who had certainly violated the laws 
of justice, hospitality, and humanity, he shame> 
fully joined the oppressors, and with the most 
horrible circumstances of barbarity, ordered the 
innocent viceroy and his whole race to be extir^ 
pated. This sentence was speedily put in exe- 
cution : their dead bodies were delivered as a 
prey to the wild beasts ; and their houses were 
levelled to the ground, with Uiis injunction, that 
&ey should never be rebuilt. 

Benin, the capital of this kingdom, is a city of 
great extent, stands in seven degrees thirty mi- 
nutes of north latitude, and in five degrees four 
minutes of east longitude, and contains the impe- 
rial residence. All the streets are extremely long 
and broad, and are adorned with a variety of 
shops filled with European metx;handize, as well 
as with the produce of the country* Formerly 
the houses stood much closer to each other, and 
the city .was more pd^uloUs : many edifices now 
lie in ruins* As the country alBTords no stone, 
the buildings are composed of mu4 and clay, 
and covered with reeds, or straw, in a very ele- 
gant nianner. The city is divided into several 
districts, each of which is under the government 
of its respective oflBcer, called king of the street, 
and is surrounded with walls, ditches, and pali- 
sades ; whidi, however, would afford little de- 
fence against a powerful or resolute enemy. 

A great part of the city is occupied by the 
royal palace, which is a building of prodigious 
ilimen»ons, but neither comuKxlious nor eleeant*' 

Vol. XIV. L 
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It chiefiy consists of galleries supported by roagh^ 
unpolished pillars and turrets, on the summits of 
which are carved statues of the rudest workman- 
ship* The king's audience-chamber, where he 
receives the foreign nunisters and ambassadors, 
has no appearance of pomp or magnificence, and 
would rather seem to be a repository for goods 
and merchandize, than a royal aparUnent. His 
throne, indeed, is of ivory, and placed under a 
canopy of rich silk ; but the monarch being en- 
gaged in trade, as well as his subjects, it is sur- 
rounded by great numbers of elephants* teeth, 
and other commodities intended for sale. 

The decay of the city of Benin is justly attri- 
buted to the tyrannical conduct of one of its so- 
vereigns ; who, envious of the wealth of some of 
the richest of his subjects, ordered them to be 
seized and put to death, and their property to 
be confiscated to his use, under pretence that 
they had conspired against his life ; and, not- 
withstanding they esdiibited the clearest and 
most indubitable evidence of their innocence, 
they suffered according to the determination of 
the monarch. Another grandee, dreading the 
same fate, quitted the city, and carried with him 
a great majority of the inhabitants. They were 
Immediately pursued, by the king, who attacked 
them with a numerous body of forces, but was de- 
feated by the fugitives, and compelled to retreat 
with loss. In a second onset he was stiii more 
unsuccessful: his troops suffered another re- 
pulse, and he was pursued by the enemy to the 
very gates of his palace. The plundering and 
devastation of the city immediately commenced, 
which continued for almost ten successive years. 
At length, by the mediation of the Dutch, a 
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peace was concluded) and a free pardon granted 
to the rebellious grandee, with permission, and 
even a request, to return to his former habita- 
tion. But not choosing to put himself again into 
the power of a sovereign, whose disposition was 
too well known, he fixed his residence at a place 
situated about three days journey from the ca- 
pital, and preferred poverty, accompanied with 
freedom, to wealth and dignity with servitude. 
Since that period Benin has never regained its 
former splendour and population. 

The food of the natives consists of yam and 
potatoe-bread, beef, mutton, fowls, and fish ; but 
the flesh of cats and dogs is, of all others, the 
most esteemed among them. The beverage oi 
the common sort is pure water, bqt the more 
opulent contaminate it with a fikhy kind of 
wine, called Pardon* 

The government is perfectly despode ; and 
the empire i& divided among a number of petty 
princes, all of whom are subject to the king. 
The natives may be characterized as a gentle, 
civil, and obliging people ; extremely grateful 
for any good usage they may receive, but very 
inflexible to every kind of severity. They are 
brisk and quick in the dispatch of business, 
steady in their agreements, and gi*eatly attached 
to their ancient customs and institutions. The 
government appoints brokers, called merrador^ 
•who being smatterers in some of the European 
languages, treat with strangers relative to mer- 
chandize. Private bargsdns, are ther^ore con- 
. eluded with the greatest secrecy, for fear of ex- 
citing the jealousy or avarice of the goveniors. 
' The state of fiienin is divided into three classes 
*of men : the great lords, who attend the king's 
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person, to whom every person must apply that 
hus favours to request of the monarch ; the are» 
de ro€9y or street kings, who preside over various 
subordinate ranks, and from which order are 
elected the viceroys and governors of provinces ; 
the fiadores, who are invested with peculiar 
badges of distinction, but are subordinate and 
inferior to the ares de roes. These various ranks, 
at the head of which is the king, support, accord- 
ing to their ability, a certain number of poor. 
The blind, the lame, and the infirm, are the pe* 
cuiiar objects of their charity : by which excel- 
lent police, not a beggar or vagrant is to be seen* 
The public officet^ compel the idle to labour, In 
order to prevent a burden on themselves; and 
Bhould the indolence of their dispositions over* 
come die fear and shame of want, they are suf^ 
fered to starve, unpitied and disregarded. 
) The i:^ulent inhabitants appear in very neat 
catico drdsses, festened about their waists, the 
upper parts of the body being entirely naked. 
The women of quality cover their £M:es with a 
thin veil, whidi they take off in the presence of 
their friends and acquaintance. Their necks 
are also adorned with chains of coral, agreeably 
ftnd fenciftaHy disposed ; and they wear copper 
and iron rings on their legs and arms. These 
decorations give them a strange and fantastic ap- 
pearance ; otherwise their persons are by no 
means ^sagreeable* The lower ranks of people 
differ from others only in the quality of their 
clothes, the manner of their dressing being ex^ 
tu^tly the same. 

The men marry as many wives as their cii^ 
cumstances will allow, the laws limiting them to 
no determinate aiimber* They have steatcelf 
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my nuptial ceremonies and, indeed) luuriagt 
is 8o frequent) that its soiemiiity must thctebf be 
l^reatly diminished ; the only particular in which 
it differs from a common assembly of friends, is 
the elegance and profbston of the entertainments 
When a man fells in love with a ybabg'ftfmale, 
he discovers hia passion to the most considerfitde 
person among his relations, who, proceeding to 
the house of the virgin, demands her of her 
friends. The consent of the woman is seldom 
refused if she be not already engaged. Yet, 
noti^hstanding their unlimited indulgence in 
sensual appetites, the natives are jealous of one 
another to a degree of phrenzy , but never regard 
the liberties taken with their wives by Eunv 
peans, deeming it impossible that the taste of the 
women can be so far depraved as to grant un^ 
lawful &vours to a white man. Adultery is 
punished in the most exemplary manner, and 
both the oifonding parties are considered as 
equally culpable. From the severity of the pu*^ 
nishment, however, with which this crime is at* 
tended, the violation c^ tht marriage bed is as 
little known in Bemn, as perhaps in any country 
whatever. The natives are extremely delicate 
with regard to* Ute nuptial rite, and pregnant 
women are not suffered to receive the caresses 
of their husbands till after delivery. All male 
cluldren are presented to the king, as of right 
belon^ng to him; but the females are con-' 
sidered as the property of tiie father, aodare en« 
tirely at his disposal till their marriage. About 
a fortnight after birth, the infiutts are circum- 
cised. They Jiave tJso indnons made in differ* 
eot. parts of their bodies, expressive <^ eertaui 
necrommtic figures, in order to. {Movent the. ef- 
L 2 
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lects of evil spirits, who are supposed to reside 
in particular woods, wfaiph no native of Benia 
has the courage to enter. 

The inhabitants of Benin seem less afrsud of 
death than other natives of the same coast. 
Though not absolute predestinarians, the^r as- 
cribe duration of life to the gods, and believe that 
jaaan has a limited portion of time upon earth. 
•Nevertheless, they use means for prolonging 
their existence^ When any one is attacked with 
a malady, he has recourse to the priest, who, as 
in sevend other barbarous countries, per&rms 
also the office of physician. The bodies of the 
dead are carefully washed. When a native of 
Benin dies in a distant province of the kingdomi 
the coipse is brought to the pjace of his birth, 
and being first dri^ over a slow fire, is put into a 
coffin, and perfiimed with aromatics. As it fire«^ 
quently happens, that no means of conveyance 
can be procured for several years, the body of 
the deceased remains unburied during that perir- 
od, for the funeral rites can be performed only in 
the place of their nativity, and it would be con* 
sidered as a mark of the greatest impiety and 
disrespect, to inter the dead in a foreign soil. 
The nearest relations of the defunct express 
their grief In various ways : some shave their 
beads, others their beards, and a third sort only 
one half of each. They also sometimes howl in a 
doleful manner, for a few weeks at stated periods, 
and drink plentifully during the intervals. Pub- 
lic mourning is usually limited to the term of 
fourteen or fifteen days. 

. When the lung dies, his obsequies are per- 
formed with very extraordinary ceremonies, cha- 
£lM;teristic jof the .superstition of the people. Be-^ 
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htt the palace they dig a hole to a great dept^ 
the top of which is extremely nairowy but its dL- 
meDsioDs at the bottom are very considerable. 
The body of the deceased monarch is then exr 
posed in the piesence of an infinite concourse g£ 
pec^k} all of whom contend for the honour of 
.being inhumed with him* . Those who are elect- 
ed to this dignity, are accordingly l^uried with 
the king, and the solemnity is concluded with 
placing a large stone at the mouth of the pit. 

The laws of inheritance are ^nerally equitar 
ble, when a sovereign does not interfere. At the 
death of a person d rank, his eldest son suc- 
ceeds to the property, on condition of his paying 
a fine to the king, and providing for his brothers 
'and sisters* The mother is allowed a jointure, 
proportioned to the estate, and to her own- rank 
and quality* In this country, as in many others, 
justice is frequently perverted, and money ac- 
cepted for sheltering offenders from-punishment; 
Pecuniary oblations . wiU atone ^r the commis- 
sion of most crimes ; but where money is want- 
ing, the deficiency is supplied by corporal inflic- 
tions* Murder and adultery, however, are ex- 
cluded fix)m the number of venial offences, and 
are always made capital. Manslaugl;iter is exjH- 
ated by sacrificing a slave to the manes of the 
deceased, and by paying to the three great lords 
a sum proportioned to the circumstances of the 
offender; upon which he ob^ns his freedom,, 
and the friends of the defunct remain satisfied 
with his having fulfilled the law. 

When a ci*ime is- doubtful, and the accusatioa 
not clearly proved, they practise five different 
modes of. purgation, four of which are made 
use of in civil and venial offences, and the fifth. 
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In criminal charges only. In the first method 
of purgatioki, the accused is carried before the 
priest, who pierces his tongue with a cock's fea< 
ther, well greased ; if the perforation be easily 
itiadC) he is esteemed -innocent, and the wound 
will soon heal ; but should it be attended with 
any difficulty, no other proof is required for es- 
tablishing his guilt. In the second mode of pur* 
gation, the priest takes an oblong piece of turfy 
into which he sticks a few small quills, and en^ 
joins the offepder to draw them out one by one ; 
if he performs this easily, he is acquitted, and 
considered as innocent ; but should he do it with 
difficulty, he is immediately convicted of the 
crime* The third method is no 1^ extraordi^ 
nary, and is performed by injecting the juice of 
certain herbs into the eyes of the suspected per* 
son, when, if they become red and inflamed, he 
is pronounced guilty, otherwise he is absolved* 
The fourth ordeal consists in the priest's strok« 
ing the tongue of the accused three times with 
a hot copper bracelet, which, if not followed 
by a blister, is considered as a criterion of his 
innocence* The fifth kind of trial, which is con<» 
jfined to persons of rank, seldom takes [dace ; 
when it does, the accused is carried by the king's 
order to a-certain river, whose waters are sup- 
posed to possess the extraordinary quality of sup-> 
porting the innocent, while the guilty, inevitably 
nnk to the bottom* 

The fetisso Is worshipped in the kingdom of 
Benin, as in other countries on the western coaist 
of this continent ; but the natives consider him 
as an inferior and subordinate deity,, who acts as 
mediator between man find his Creator. To God 
the^ ascribe the attributesof omnisciencei omni- 
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presence, oronipcytence, andinvisibilitf ; andbe« 
Meve that by him all things exist, and that he 
governs the world by his providence. They 
imagine that a wicked and malicious spirit is the 
cause of the cidaniides they occasionally suffer, 
and therefore ^ve every evil the appellation of 
devil, whom they worship through fear, and to 
prevent liia injurmg them. The nadves of Be« 
nin firmly believe in the existence of apparidona^ 
and that the ghosts of their deceased ancestors 
walk on the earth. The supposed suggestions, 
therefore, that they receive in their sleep from 
these invisible beings, are regarded with the 
greatest veneration. By . these preternatural 
communications, they think themsdives warned 
of the approach of danger, and of the means of 
frustrating the malignity of fate ; for which rea^ 
son they commonly sacrifice to the bountiful 
agents, who provide for their peace and security*. 
Besides Ifaese oocadonal offienngs, annual aaeri« 
fioet are perfenned with idl imi^^nable pomp^ 
which contimie for sevcnd days ; to. these festi- 
vals all ranks of peqde are invited, andtheinfof 
rior sort are usually dismissed wiUi presents by 
the more opulent. 

They piUu:e the seat of bliss or misery in the 
sea ; ioA the shadow of a man they consider as 
areal existence, which, at some future time, will 
give testimony of his godd or evil actions ; but 
tiie more intelligent are at li loss to abcount. for 
the mode of retributipn, that awaits the different 
fives of men. The Bcanns iill every comer, pf 
their houses with idols, and yet they have temidss 
appropriated for the res^nce of particular 
ddities, to whom their votaries sacrifice and pat 
regute worqhipc Their priesta pretend ta tfat 
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art of penetrating into futuritf , by means of a 
pot pierced at the bottom, from which issues a 
dismal noise, the oracle of their responses* No^ 
thing is undertaken, without first consulting the 
priests, who, nevertheless, are prohibited from 
interfering with afTafrs of state, on pain of suf- 
fering death. 

The high priest of Loebo, a town situated at 
the mouth of the river Formosa, is particulariy 
&mous for his skill in divination. His power Is 
also allowed to extend over sea and air, and bf 
the gift of prescience, can foresee and prevent 
the contingence of future events* He is consi* 
dered as tibe head of the priesthood, and so -ve- 
nerated, that no one approaches him without 
fear and trembling ; and even the ambassadors 
of the king shew him the strongest tokens of awe 
and respect. To enumerate the various supers 
stitious ceremonies which this peo{de observe^ 
would not only prove an endless but uni^easing 
taiBk. Extreme ignorance covers this land with 
her dusky maiKtk, unA hence every thing which 
is t&e object of fear, becomes ako tike object of 
venemtion. 

The Benins divide time into years, montibs, 
weeks, aiod days, each division being, distingiush- 
ed by its proper appellation. The year is com- 
posed of four> months; and every fifth day is con* 
secrated to relgions purposes, and is considered 
as a day of rest. They have also other days ap^ 
propriated to sacred purposes, and celebrated 
with extraordinary scdemiiity ; paiticularly an an- 
flfuial feast in memory of their ancestors, and the 
-coral festivaL On this last occasion, theking, ar- 
^yed in the most magnificent attire, surrounded 
hys lus women^i and attended by hijs guards> makes 
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eolations for himself and for his people. This 
act of piety in the prince is f<^lowed by the shouts 
and acclamations of his assembled subjects* 

The succession to the throne is regulated by 
the reigning monarch, who on perceiving that 
his death is approaching, caQs cme of the oneg- 
ivas, or principal lords, and imparts to him the 
name of his successor, with an injunction that he 
should not divulge the secret till after his de- 
cease. When that period arrives, the onegwa 
takes into his custody all the royal jewels, trea- 
sures, and effects ; and the young princes, who 
are in a state of uncertainty and uneasiness, im- 
mediately come before him, and do homage to 
the arbiter of their &te. At the time appointed 
for declaring a successor, the minister summons 
the high marshal to attend, and informs him of 
the will of the late king, which the other repeats 
aloud six times, with a solemnity adequate to the 
importance of the subject. The young sove- 
reign is soon after invested with the badges of roy- 
alty, and receives the homage and allegiance of 
the great officers and jiobles of the kingdom. 
This ceremony being performed, he retires to 
the town of Oscebo, where he is instructed in 
the art of government, and the duties of a mo- 
narch. Having finished his studies, the king re- 
turns to fienin, and taking possession of the pa- 
lace and the ensigns of royalty, commences his 
reign with the .murder of his brothers, and the 
removal of every rival ; this sanguinary mea- 
sure is considei^d as indispensably necessary, as 
well for securing the monarch on the throne, as 
for the public tranquillity. 

The revenues annexed to the crown of Benin 
are very considerable, and arise from various 
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»mpost9 and exactions. The govemors of pfd« 
iraDces are accountable to the king for a y^eaiiy 
stipulated sum ; but the inferior officers gene* 
rally pay their taxes in kind. By this means the 
court is constantly supplied with every necessary^ 
and the overplus is sold, and the money deposit* 
ed in the royal coffers* Certain duties avt ako 
imposed on fi>reign trade, but all Europeans are 
treated with indulgence and respect. 

Some writers have represented the king of Be* 
jnin as a great and powerful prince, who can in a 
very short time raise an army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men ; while others affirm, 
that the art of war is unknown in this country, 
an4..the people are so pusillanimous, that the 
mmt of courage exposes the kingdom.to the in- 
cursions and devastations of the neighbouring 
^states«. In order to reconcile these opposite ac- 
counts, we m^ only remind our readers, that 
numbers do not always constitute .power ; that 
it is very possible the king of Benin may easily 
collect an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
:sand men ; but it seem^ also probable, that nei* 
ther the arms, nor the military exercise of this 
people, will render them dreaded by nations who 
are better acquainted with the improved arts for 
ilae destruction of the human race. 

SECTION II. 

The Slave Coast. 

WE next proceed to the Slave Coast, which is 
bounded on the east by the kingdom of Benin, 
on the west by the Gold Coast, and on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; comprehending the 
kingdoms of Coto, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah, 
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Authors are not agreed with respect to the se- 
venl limits of these nations ; lior is it material 
to our readers to know their precise extent, since 
they win all be comprehended under the general 
view of the Slave Coast*^ 

The kingdom of Goto is level, sandy, and un* 
fertile, and produces few trees except the palm, 
wlueh grows here very luxuriantly* The coun* 
try, however, is tolendbly abundant in cattle, and 
the rivers contain great plenty and vatiety of 
fish. The natives are said to be inoffensive, ci-^ 
vil,.and obliging. In their politics, oeconomy, 
and religious institutions, they greatly resemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, whose man* 
ners we shall hereafiter have occasion to describe* 
Their wealth consists in the number of their 
idols, which are always increased in proportion 
tathe augmentation of their riches. A negro, 
who is not possessed of a dozen idols at least, is 
reputed poor. The houses, roads, and foot* 
paths, are filled with these images; from whence 
we may infer how fiir the fetissos' contribute to 
their happiness and fortunes. Their commerce, 
which is inconsiderable, is principally confined 
to the men, women, and children taken in the de- 
predatory excursions of the inhabitants, and 
whom they dispose of to Europeans ; nor is this 
sort of plunder esteemed either disgraceful or il- 
legal. The courage of the natives is propor- 
tionate to their wealth* 

- The kingdom of Popo, which is divided into 
districts, called Great and little, is principally a 
level, sandy, and barren tract. The inhabitants 
are artful, fraudulent, daring, and active ; and 
subsist entirely on plunder, and the same kind 
of traffic which is carried on by the natives of 
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Ck>to I but they are braver and more resolute, 
and therefore more successful than the latter. 
The royal palace is a large edifice, composed of 
a number of huts, each of which is guarded by 
a company of soldiers ; but the accommodations 
of the monarch have less appearance of affluence 
than those of a British mechanic. The constant 
amusement, and indeed, the sole occupation of 
the king consists in smoking tobacco, toying 
with his women, and conversing with his officers 
on the most trifling subjects. He is, however, 
treated by his subjects with considerable defe- 
rence and submission. The natives of Popo have 
a blind and superstitious confidence in their 
priests, who possess the most unliihited authority. 
Mfact, these weak and ignorant creatures are 
persufided, that the intercession of these holy men 
can procure them the favour and protection, or 
the wrath and vengeance, of the Deity. All the 
Europeans that trade here endeavour to secure by 
bribes the interest of the priests, in order that they 
may obtain tJie friendship of their devotees. 

The kingdom of Whidah is so denominated 
by the English, the Portuguese, and the natives ; 
from the French it receives the appellation of 
luida; and from the Dutch that of Fida. It 
extends about ten leagues along the shore, and 
is bounded by the kingdom of Popo on the west, 
and by that of Ardrah on the south. It is wa- 
tered by two rivers, the lakin and Euphrates ; 
the former of which is navigable only by canoes ; 
but the latter is in general deeper, and might be 
entered by large ships, did not some banks of 
sand impede the passage. Ail the Europeans 
who have visited Whidah, speak of it with rap- 
ture, and extol it as the most beautiful part in 
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the world. Round the coast the countr7 is flat, 
and rises with an equal and gradual ascent to- 
wards the interior, by which means the land- 
scape appears in full view, and presents a most 
pleasing and rich prospect. The trees are 
straight and tall^ and disposed in regular order. 
The verdure of the meadows, the luxuriancy of 
the fields waving with crops of corn and fmits, 
and the puriing of the streams in their descent 
towards the sea, form as delightful a scene as the 
fancy can well imagine. In short, Whidah is 
esteemed a paradisaical spot, where a happy 
soil is improved by cultivation to the utmost, 
though nature has been so benignant, that art 
has little more to effect, than to prune her super- 
fluities. A spring and autumn perpetually suc- 
ceed each other, for no sooner is the com cut, 
jthan the ground is again plowed and sown ; and 
the next crop proves equally vigorous and prO" 
ductive as the former, as if nature were inex- 
haustible. Nevertheless, so populous is the 
country, that a stranger would conceive it im- 
possible for the most fertile soil to supply the nu- 
merous inhabitants with food. Single villages 
contain as many people as several extensive em- 
pires on the coast of Guinea ; and the towns 
stand so near each other, that the whole king- 
dom exhibits the appearance of one prodigious 
large city. Indeed, could we delineate this 
country in all its real beauty, enumerating its 
various charms, and distinctly describing its pro- 
&sion of animal and vegetable productions, our 
readers would readily suspect that we had in- 
dulged in the enthusiasm of poetic imagery, and 
over-leaped the bounds of historical truth and 
&ithfid narration. : 
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Notwithstanding the iiniaH extent of this king* 
dom, it is divided into twenty-six provinces^ 
which are denominated from their capitals* 
These states are distributed among the chief 
fimls^ and become hereditary in their Amities; 
In Xavieri which is the metropolis of Whidah^ 
the markets are numerously attended by meri 
f^ants, ^who dispdse of their goods without noise 
or confusion. A judge^ attended by proper of* 
£cei*s, is appointed by the king, to inspect all 
merchandiKe, and to hear and determine all 
grievances and disputes. To oppress liberty, or 
ta sell a freeman for a slave, is considered as a 
crime of the deepest hue, and always punished, 
with death. At this market^ woollen cloths, lin^ 
en, silks, calicoes of European and Indian man* 
u&cture, are disposed of in great plenty ; slaves 
e£ both sexes are bought and sold ; and gold) 
iron, lead, together with all the various pr^uc^ 
tions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, may be pro« 
cored here. The prindpal manufactures of 
Whidah, are doths, umbrellas, baskets, plates^ 
and dishes. Gold-4ust is used in all bairns; 
but a small white shell, called bujis, of the sixe 
and shape of an olive, is the general curirehcy of 
thekingdom. 

• The nobiKty of Whidah, and the more opu* 
lent inhabitants^ when they go Scorn home, are 
carried in hammocks, or pilknquins, on thd 
shoulders of slaves. This mode of traveBing is 
an excellent defence against the heat of the di^' 
mate, which is so intense that ah European 
could ik>t walk a mile in the middle of the day> 
Mthout sufibring &tigue, and exposing himself 
to great danger. The Whidahs are^aid to ex^ 
ceed all other negroes, both la thdr ^oet 



and their vice^ All ranks of them treat Eurdpe* 
am with extreme ciyility and res^t i and Ihef 
had rather give than receire presents. Their 
manners are engaging and rcspect£al, and aoeom- 
pimied with a degree of politeness not lo be ex« 
pected in a rude iod ignomni people. Wheaft 
person of low condition meets his superior, ht 
immediately Ms on his knees, kisses the earth 
three times, and remains in that posture till the 
latter has gone past. The same respect is shewn 
by- the younger to the elder brothers; by the chil- 
dren to their fethers ; and by the wives to their 
husbands. When, persons of equal rank hv^ 
pen to meet, they mutually salutet &11 dowui 
and clap their hands ; their attendants also ob* 
Serve the same ceremonies) and a retinue of one- 
hundred persons may sometimes be seen on their 
knees, a spettacle which might easily be mis*, 
taken for some public act of devotion. In shorti 
the inhalMtants of no part of the world are more 
polite in external ceremonies, than are the na- 
tives of the kingdom of Whidah. It would not 
be easy to account for the difference of manners 
that prevail in this nation, contrasted with those 
of the surrounding states, with which it has con- 
tinue intercourse. One would be led to ima- 
gine, that this happy people are possessed of a 
soil, a climate, and a <&sposition almost peculiar 
to themselves. 

The Whidahs are tall, elegant, and robust. 
Their complexions are black, but not so jetty, 
as those of the inhabitants of the Odd Coast. 
They excel all other negroes in diligence and 
industry. Idleness is characteristic of the 
Africans in general : on the contrary, the na- 
tives of this country, of boUi sexes, exhibit a 
M3 
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^rit of unremitting assiduity and attention in 
every undertaking. Travellers have not im- 
properly compared the qualities of this people 
tO'those of the Chinese : the same love of la- 
bour, the same industry, the same ceremonioua 
civility, the same jealous affection for their wives, 
the sanie cunmng to cheat in commerce^ and the 
same external politeness towards strangers. If 
they should meet an European one hundred- 
times the same day, one hundred times would 
they faU down on their knees, and kiss the 
ground, and not rise from this posture till a sig- 
nal had been given by the person whom they 
were thus saluting. 

When a woman happens to incur the jealousy 
or suspicion of her husband, she is immediately, 
sold to the Europeans. If a person debauches ati- 
other man's wife, he is not only himself con- 
dlsmned to suffer death, but every individual of 
bis family is involved in the consequences of his 
guilt. To touch the body of any of the women 
belonging to the king, even accidentally, is fre- 
quently deemed worthy of capital punishment; 
for that reason, therefore, those that are employ- 
ed about the palace, are continually calling out 
that a man is in the way. The king also is 
wholly attended by women, who alone are per- 
mitted to enter his apartment. Young females, 
however, are by no means desirous of being ad- 
mitted into it r because unless the monarch casts 
a favourable eye upon them, they are condemn- 
ed to perpetual celibacy ; and a beautiful maid 
that had been carried thither by force, threw 
herself into a well. On the smallest disgust, 
Ae king will frequently sell eighteen or twenty 
women out of his seragUo^ 
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The nattTes of Wfiidah dress in & ttiQte ele- 
gant and splendid manner than, any other pech 
^e on this coast ; but they are unaccustomed to 
decorate their bodies with ornaments oC gold 
and silver. They wear five or six. diiferept sqitf 
i^ clothes at once^ the uppem^st of which is 
seven or eight yards in.lengtl^ and wrapped! 
about them in a decent and becoming manner* 
None are permitted to have garmenjs of a red 
fx^our, except the king and royal &miiy* The 
dress of the ^vereign and his nobles consists in 
general of a piece of white linen, about three 
ells in length) wrapped round the waist, and 
appearing like a large apron. Over this a co- 
vering of silk of the same dimensions is worn ; 
to which is sometimes added a train of the same 
stuff) that sweeps along the ground* Thejf 
reckon an European hat and feajiier as a most 
elegant cover for the head ; but as this costly 
article can only be purchased by persons of 
e^^ted rank, the comnacm people are exposed 
U> every variety of. weather, without any other 
defence than a coarse cotton cloth, or a few 
weeds tied round their waists* Nor do the 
women wear a less number of clothes than those 
of the other sex. Their dress is not so becom- 
ing as that of thp men. They are, however, 
adorned with necklaces, and strings of pearl and 
coral, from the wrist to the elbow ; and they 
wear cap^ of coloured straw, curiously plait- 
ed, which have some resemblance to the papal 
tiara* 

The inhabitants of this kingdom seem to pofr* 
s^^s considerable genius ; and though ignorant 
of letters, they are able to calculate the largest 
sumsof'mpuey withiiccuracy and dispatch,. to 



amie Kharts in piatnership With aiidniietiad pre* 
duon, and $olve questioiis with aftotii8]:^g tmth 
Aftd expedkkMi) whieh W6tikl puzzle the cleared 
tittropean h«iad to compass without the rales ii 
iri. The wisest, however, among them cannot 
tell 1^ own age ; and if a person be asked wh^i 
tie was bom, he replies, it was about the time 
^at S0€^ a ship, or such an European &ctor ar- 
Hred at Whididi. They keep no equation of 
time, aiid observe Ho distinction of hours, days/ 
treeks, or stated periods $ and they only know 
the tariations of the seasons by the revolutions 
^ the moon* But in ikiosic they give evident 
prooft of taste superior to most unpolished na- 
tions* ~ Their hai^ is really a musical instru-^ 
ment : it is strong with reeds Of different sizes, 
trhich they touch with great dexterity, and dance 
In eiiBftt time to their oim music, and in a pleas- 
iOg f^anner* 

The Whidahs, even the poorest, have each 
Ibrty of fifty wives ; the nobles generally keep 
three or fbur hundred ; and the king has seldom ' 
fewer than three thousand* Polygamy is al* 
lowed in its utmost extent ; and fmitfalness is so 
ihuch esteemed, that the female who has ^ven 
anti-nuptial proof of l&is happy quality is always 
preferred to the chsiistest virgin. When a man 
fells in k>ve with a girl, he asks her of her pa- 
iK^nts, who seldom temse their consent, pirovided 
she be of a proper age ; in the performance of 
tills matter consists the whole of the marriage 
contract* But though the connubial rites are ac- 
companied with no ceremony, and divorces are 
not attended with any legal obstructions, the de- 
crees^ as we have already seen, are extremely 
Severe against adultery. Unmarried women. 
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howevetf are permitled to iadelge their amours 
without reprehenaon, being considered am their 
own mistresses. 

Both sexes undergo a species of circumcision ) 
but we have in vain endeavoured to trace this 
custom to ita origin ; the natives generally an- 
swering, that they received it from their ances* 
tors. This operation takes place at different pe* 
riods, being performed at fisury five^ six, or ten 
years of age. It is common to see two hundred 
little children in one &mily. Hence arises the 
wealth of the parent, who generally sells all 
of them, except the eldest. Children are treat- 
ed with the utmost parental indulgence ; and, 
iii return, behave with the greatest ven^radoii 
and respect to their parents, whom they ne* 
yer address but on their knees. The elder 
brother is peculiarly respected by ^he rest of his 
brethren ; and on the decease of his father 
tocceeds to Ids fortune and effects, and even to 
his women, with whom, from that time, he Uves 
in quality of husband. His ovm mother, how* 
ever, is excepted, who has a separate habitation 
allotted her, and a' stipend appointed for her tub* 
sistence. 

Fevers, dysenteries, and other diseases, are 
freqiient ih jthis country, and the inhabitants are 
diligent ih the ute ci medicine, and of sacrifices 
to the gods for the recovery of their h^tlu 
Indeed, so fearful are they of death, that the ve- 
ry sound of the vrord is attended with visible 
emotion ; and it is even reckoned a capital pu* 
ni^hment for any negro to pronounce this awful 
syllable before Uie kmg. The burying^place of 
the sovereigns and nobles of Whidedi is in a gal* 
lery erect^ by their sons. The body is laid itt 
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the liiiddle of the vault, and near it are i^ced 
the buckler, sword, bow, atid arrows of the de- 
ceased. The heir always mourns a whole year, 
during which period he secludes himself from 
society, and quits his usual attire ; and though 
he is at full liberty to enjoy the property, imme- 
diately after the death of his father, yet so 
strongly rooted is his affection, grief, or preju- 
dice, that he firmly adheres to this custom, which 
has an appearance of decency, but certainly sa- 
vours very much of gloomy superstition and un- 
conquerable horror. ^ 

The people of Whidah believe in one God, 
who punishes vice and rewards virtue ; who 
causes the clouds to rain, the heavens to thun* 
der, and the sun to shine. The residence of this 
Being, they think, is in heaven, from whence he 
governs the world with justice and mercy. 
They have also some obscui^ and confused ideas 
of a place of torment, of an infernal spirit, and 
of the eternal existeiie:e of the soul after its se- 
paration from the body. But with these senti- 
ments they blend others equally impious and ab- 
surd. They account it presumption to suppli- 
cate the Eternal Spirit, and have, therefore, sub- 
stituted inferior deities, to whom they pay 
adoration : these are the serpent, which holds 
pre-eminence among the subordinate divinities ; 
the trees ; the sea ; and Agoya, the reputed 
god of counsels ; exclusive of the fetiches, which 
they worship in common with the other inhabi- 
tants of this part of the globe. 

They deduce the or^n of the adoration of the 
snake from a signal victory gained over the na- 
tives of Ardrafa, by its beiq^ elevated in the 
hands of the high*priest during the whole of the 
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engagem^t* Credulity having attributed the 
success of the battle to this religious maticeuvrey 
a splendid temple was iminediately erected for 
the residence of the patron of the countr)', priests 
were appointed, and all the accommodations es* 
tablished, which are usually attendant on Pagan 
deities. This snake is pretended to be immortalf 
and its worshippers V£dnly imagine that they now 
adore the very animal) which procured their an- 
cestors the above-mentioned advantage. They 
sacrifice to it every year a certain number of 
beautiful virgins ; and it has become so prolific^ 
as to produce such an infinity of deities, that, in . 
all probability, they would overspread the coun- 
try, were it not for the assistance of other ani- 
mals, and especially the hogs, who are excessive- 
ly fond of these divinities. 

Punishment, however, is frequently inflicted 
oa the hogs and other animals for taking such* 
liberties with their gods ; and should a human 
being have the presumption to destroy a single 
snake, he would be condenmed to suffer the most 
inhuman death. This was fatally experienced 
by the first English settlers on this coast, who 
having killed a serpent of the sacred species, 
were all massacred by the natives. The office 
of the marabuts, or priests of the grand serpent) 
is continued in one single family, of which the 
high-priest is the head, and to whom they are 
all subservient. They unite spiritual with secu- 
lar employments ; but the former, as in all otlier 
countries where ignorance prevails, i^ both the 
easier and more lucrative profession. 
• They worship trees as the guardians and pa- 
trons of health, and the sick and lameVesort to 
their priests, with sUl the ardour which enthusi- 
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usm can posdibly inspire.' Th^ sea, dso^ has its 
priests, who, when it beccAnes stormy azul tein«*> 
ipestuous, having sacrificed a. bull or a sheep pn 
its bank, the Uood of the Yictitn b suffisred to 
unite with its waters, but the carcase is earned 
to the habitation of the priest, whose property 
it becomes. The external appearance of the 
god of counsels, who is generally consulted by 
Sie peqple, before atiy matter of importance is 
undertaken, is a little misshapen figure of black 
earth, which is placed on a red pedestal, adorn-* 
ed with cowries, and crowned with lizards, ser-* 
pents, and red feathers. Before this idol stand 
three calabashes, in which are put fifteen or 
twenty balls of indurated earth. When the sup- 
pliant explains his business, and makes his obla- 
tions to the god, the marabut thro\i^ the balls a 
certain number of times out of one X:alabash into 
another, and when an odd number remains, the 
priest declares in his favour, and asserts that the 
deity is propitious to his views. Thus have the 
most enlightened and the most illiterate nations 
fallen into religious errors equally absurd ; and 
when we recollect that the wise, the great, the 
learned Greeks and Romans formerly practised 
the same as the people of Whidah, we ought to 
pity the weakness of the human understanding, 
and learn properly to prize the inestimable bles- 
sings of divine revelation, which alone is able to 
direct the mind in search of religious truth, free 
us from the bonds of superstition, and animate 
us with the substantial hope of an everlasting fe-> 
licity I 

With respect to the regal succession, the 
crown is hereditary, and passes inviolably to the 
eldest ; yet, on extraordinary occasions, the no- 
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fateft arrogttte to tiMMckes the power of elect-. 
iBg ft younger 90119 m was the case m the year 
1725. But though the eldest son of the reign- 
ing monarch is presumptive heir to the throne^ 
he mu^ have been bom after his father's acces- 
sion, otherwise he is only regarded as a private 
subject. An invariable and extraordinary cus- 
tom prevails, that, as soon as the heir apparent is 
bom, he is conveyed to a remote province of the 
kingdom, and committed to the care of an ob« 
scure person, who is prohibited, under p^dn of 
death, from treating him otherwise than as his 
own child, and from giving him the slightest 
huit of his Inrth and quality. In this situation 
he remains till the death of his father, and is 
kept totally ignorant of his destined-rank ; and 
when a late king was called upon to fill the 
throne, the nobles, who acquainted him with his 
good fortune, found their intended sovereign 
feeding the Hogs of his supposed father. 

Several months pass, and sometimes even 
years, before the young king is crowned, or en- 
mistbd with the management of the state ; yet 
during that period he appears in all the external 
badges of royalty ; but his nan>e is not mentioned 
. in any of the public acts. At length, wlien the 
nobles think him sufficiently instructed in the 
constitution and laws of his country, to assume 
the reins of government, they procure his ap- 
probation of their conduct, and a ratification of 
all the laws passed during the interregnum, after 
which they prepare for the coronation of the 
monarch, and the voice of joy, of harmony, and 
oongratulatton, is heard in evei:y part of the ca- 
pitaly and resounds to the extrei^ities of the 
kingdom* When the day appointed for tbfi co- 
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romlion trrifes, Ticlkiiv>aR«(^s«KSriftced to tiie 
grext fetiche ; the womeiFoftbe deocoscd 80ve« 
reign, are escorted from the palace b3r a file of 
miaqueteers, preceded by music, and their place 
ia supplied by: the young, the haodBOine, and the 
gay, in whatever part they can be found* Tu- 
mukuous joy resounds throughout the whole 
kingdom, and continues for several successive 
days, till pleasure becomes tasteless, and festivi* 
ty loses its chiHins* 

The new monarch has no sooner ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, than he is immediately 
considered as a divinity, and worshipped accontl' 
mgly. Nevertheless it generally happens, that, 
on his original ignorance and meanness, he en* 
grafts only effeminacy and lewdness ; and, for* 
getting the great object of his elevation, becomes 
only studious to gratify the inordinate desires of 
appetite, and to secure the unbounded gratifies* 
tion of his wishes* 

The commerce which Whidah carries on with 
some enlightened nations, has bedn the means 
of introducing into this country a great number 
of the elegancies and luxuries of Europe, and 
taste apd magnificence are displayed in the im- 
perial palace and houses of the nobility. Remote 
countries, also, furnish their entertainments with 
suitable delicacies ; and even the most refined 
people would esteem their table, equipage, and 
attendance, elegant and sfdendid. 

In the year i 727, an extraordinary revolution 
happened in Whidah. Effeminacy and luxury, 
the effects of ease and affluence, had crept in 
among the inhabitants, formerly so active and 
laborious ; and the king, who had ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, had delegated the 
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omc^roii oS gavemnKiit ealiiely to tbenoiiUi^s 
and Abaodoned bimaelf to indolence and pkasunBk 
These circu3|istdnces fttimulated the brave w^ 
politic king of Dahomey, who possessed an in* 
land country, and who luui auf&red some unmue^ 
rited insults from the monarch of Whidah, to at^ 
tempt the conquest of the kingdonu He had al* 
ready obtamed possession of the neighbouring 
nation of Ardrah, where he proposed to remain 
in peace and tranquillity, had he not been pro* 
voked by ^e king of Whidah* Truro Ands^, 
the sovereign of Dahomey, commenced his at- 
tack on the most.northem province belonging to 
the Whidahs, in which a negro chief ruled, whose 
government was hereditar)% The governor im*' 
mediately requested succours from the king, 
whom. his favourites and courtiers rendered deaf 
to his remonstrances. Finding, therefore, thai 
help could not be obtained, he took the resolu- 
ticm of submitting to Andati ; and his voluntary 
homage procured him nodld and &vourable terma 
from the conqueror. 

A free passage was thus opened into the 
kingdom of Whldah, and a river was the only 
obstruction that rem^dned between the confines 
and the capital. The king of Dahomey en^ 
camped on the opposite bank, in expectation 
^at the passage of the river would be disputed 
by the enemy. In this opinion, however, he 
was mistaken : the superstitious and effeminate 
Whidahs placing the whole of their security ia 
the interposition and assistance of their gods, as^ 
sembled with their priests on the bank opposite 
to the king of Dahomey, and having carried 
Ui^er all'^tbdr moveable deities, sacrificed U> 
the j^rand serpent ; after which ceremony they 
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te^motd to the city, m Mk asaunnce tlmt the I 

efikacy of what they had done would impede the 
farther progresB of the enemy. Truro Andati 
perceiving that the defence of the river was com^ 
mitted entirely to the dtvinities of the Whidahs, 
immediately dispatched a: body of troops to* 
wards the capital with cdours displayed, and 
amidst the sound of musical instruments* The 
king of Whidah, informed of the approach of 
the enemy, fled with precipitation from the 
palace, and, attended by his court and fe*- 
males, retii^d to an island not far from the 
kingdom of Popo. Great numbers of the in^ 
habitants were drown^ in attempting to foi* 
low their sovereign ; and the rest took shelter 
in woods and thickets, where, endeavouring to 
avoid the sword, many of them perished by 
famine* « 

In the mean time, the detachment of Daho« , 
mans, which had entered the city, meeting with | 

no resistance, set fire to the palace, the flames | 

of which informed the king of the success of his 
troops. Upon this signal, Truro Andati march- 
ed his whole army across the river, and found, 
what he could never have been brought to be- 
lieve, had it not been proved by ocular demon- 
stration, that a whole nation had abandoned to 
the enemy, theiA* property, their wives, children, 
and gods, without attempting any thing in tbeir 
defence. The Dahomans paid not to the gods 
lihat regard and veneration, in which they had 
been hitherto held by the superstitious Whidahs: 
on the contrary, finding every house filled with 
snakes, they broiled them upon charcoal, and 
sud, ^ they had never before dined on divini- 
ties ; but as these gods had often feasted qpon 



iMiman Mdfltc^ it n^fi ooHf just dMi NtaNUh 
Me thftt^lhey akK> slmM tfeat In their tarn.** 

HAviii||;<{xi9se8Mjd hItitficAf ef thse cttpifftI^ Mi 
received tke sirfimisBiitti of Che pi^ndpik peMAt 
t>f Whidali, the Miig of Eh^oifiey retnnitd^ Mr 
«frder «» well to render tive oonqycfl of AMMk 
mone complete, m td proaeGiite a war hi whpeh 
Ite had been engaged wMi the king of Y<M« 
Dvmng <iri» paiod, an European, of die niune 
of Testesole, io whom^ had been delegaiid tha 
management of the afilum belonging to the £n^ 
gMBh efttxbltshment in Whidai\, conceited the 
idea of restoring the deposed monarch to ^a 
thnme and dignity, imdcommnmeailed hia d«^ 
«%n to the king of Popot- That sovereign re** 
dilf entered into the viewa of Teste^Ie, and 
promised to assist him in the execution of 1)Ib 
plan. AcGorcitogly, they rsttaed a body cif trobps 
mider the oommaad of the deposed monarch," 
and a faitbfbl miniater named Ossu; The kin^ 
of Dahomey received the account of this revolt 
with the greatest astonishment, and wondered 
d^ a prince, who had been so negligent in de* 
fendmg his cmwn and kingdom, shonkl endear 
vour to regdn them by force of arms* Truro 
Andati was at that time in no conctition to under* 
take a fresh war : he had k)st a great number of 
men in an engagement with the king of Yos ; 
and he had dispatched most of his remaining 
forces to the diiferent psuts of the sea-coast* Foi^ 
extricating himself, however, out of this difHcuU 
ty, he hit upon a stratagem, no iess happy in tlwe 
contrivance, than successful in the event. Hav« 
ing assembled a gieat number of women, he 
caused them to be clothed and armed like 
men, ^d formed' into companies, which hisd 
N2 
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iMi^prDpir offioets^ cdburaiiaiid nmk. The 
front line of eveiy comiwoy was composed <£ 
mWi in order Is deceive the eoemyy and* if Be- 
ecsaavy, 10 sustain the fifst aho^L, The Whi«^ 
4tih%^bew% inlbrmed of the -march of this nu* 
iQeioiis ftrmyi were struck with oonstematioii 
«Ib4 disnifty} proporttooed to the suddenness of 
theevtent) and the timi(&y and effeminacy irf 
thepeofrfe* They immediately abandoned theiK 
king and fied ; nor could all the endeaFouvs of 
that unfortunate prince induce them to return to 
their duty* Truro Andati, therefore, retained 
possession of the kingdom of WMdak, which 
was afterwards governed b^ a viceroy, d^)end? 
cnt on the king of Dahomey ; but the peopie 
were permitted the use of their religion and 
Jaws. 

■: The last kingdom on the Slave Coast is.that 
of Ardrah ; which is only of very cocitracted 
limits, and is likewise tributary to the king of 
OahiKuey, whcr jreduced this country about the 
same time as that of Whidah. It is divided 
into Great and Liule Ardrah ; under the for^ 
mer is comprehended ail the maritime coast ; 
and under the latter, the interior parts of the 
country* The principal towns worthy of notice 
are Jachen, Offm, Great Foro, and Assem. Ja^ 
chen, which received its name from the first &Ct 
tor resent there, is a (dace of con»derabh: 
extent, surrounded by a deep ditch, and where 
the English and Dutch had formerly settle* 
ments* Be£bre the subjugation of this kingdom 
by Truro Andati, this city was the residence of 
a phidalgo, or prince, who lodged in a splendid 
palace, loid lived in a very elegant style. But 
Ihe palace <^ Jachen was buRU tp the ground, 
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tbe ^kmg of Daiioaiejr^ To the north of this 
fUct stands Oftrs, a considerable dtf^ where 
the Englbh and Datch have elegant aettib- 
mentsy pijoportiooed ta the advantages they de* 
riif« iiom their coosioeree. Farther aorth hea 
Great FovDy a populous though inelegant place; 
which, however, contains a curiosity in this part 
ef jthe world, namely, an ten for the accoinmo* 
dation of imvellers, wha« the proviakms of the 
eountry^ and pito hear, are bc^ pfentiful and 
cheap. 

Still ftrther north is the metropolis, caUed 
Aasetn by the natives^ and Great Ardrah by the 
Europeans. This was the ancient residence of 
the kings of Ardrah, extending five or six 
leagues in circumference, and containing two 
royal palaces, constructed with taste and mag^ 
iMfie^use, and internally decorated with a var 
rie^ of useful and oniamental furniture* The 
f^ardens were spacious and lud out with a gecH 
uine simplicity of taste, which was not in the 
least indebted to the rules of art, but w hich 
seemed to surpass and leave them all at a remote 
distance i where the elegant parterres, the groves 
and serpentine walks, -and the murmurs of a 
rm^mng brooks conduced to the beauty and the 
pleasures of the place. The Euphrates encom- 
passes <me half of the city* The buildings are 
made of clay, covered with straw; and the 
streets are kept in the greatest order and neat> 
ness* The inhalutants of this town treat Eu* 
ropeans with great civility and respect, each 
distinct nation having a separate quarter allot* 
ted them* The Dutch carry on a considerable 
trade with Ardrah ; and the jcommerce of the 
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Bnglirii in MU^amgAotOr t^oagh lew esmkmtmf 
ii not less profitable. Tlfk tnifBc, which cdiN 
sists of lUaves, cotton<4^tli% and a bkie stiaiier 
dAed-acornis setttod with the 0o^r^igborkig^ 
pmH^ Vmrions gift» «re presumed 1^ theoapi 
lions of Evroaeaniessds toUie king, myst'bmi-^ 
^, and pnnetpdi ofikers of state^ Ibrthe Ubet^^ 
tf trading. 

- The sl^es, who Ittc aAnniallf exported, 1o the 
tumher of three thousand^ are prisonei*s made m 
wais criminals whose ptmisfcments have been^ 
commuted, insolvent debtors, and the wives and 
fdhktions of those' who have dkobeyed the mo- 
narch, and theteby incurred the royal dispieai* 
surew To the king chl^fiy belongs the greatest 
nnmber.of these unhappy wretches, who are ex-* 
amhied wi6i the utmost drcumspectkm befi>r^ 
the bargdn is made, and ftixm this group the 
lame and the maimed are eKdnded; Those who 
areappmved, are then mimbet«d ; and to the 
indelible disgrace of the calkms anddetestablfl 
dealer in human fiesh be it recorded^ that a redt 
hot iron is made use of to imp^nt his name o# 
arms on each selected Victim, lor the purpose ^ 
preventteg any escape or exchange* The dievot^ 
ed victims are liien stowed in 'the hold$ of the 
^ips, where they are sitpported with bread and 
water, having been previously 1sti4pped «akedi 
and in this miserable ebnditibn are expected td 
Atne^ica. ■ Europeans, in alt bargains fbr slaves; 
commonly pay one half of the price h» co#rie^ 
brought from the Maldives, which are the prin* 
eipal currency of thie kingdom ; the other moi- 
ety generally consists of goods of the mtoufac- 
ttirc of their own nation-- * 
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This is, tki geaend, a pleasant asd Iblile 
coimtfy, and produces vheatt fiulkt^ yams, po^ 
tetoes, lemons, oranges, coco»>nuts, and paUn* 
wine* The inhabitants of the searcoast are em« 
ployed in fishing and making salt, which is dift« 
posed of in the interior provinces ; while the na» 
tives of the inland parts are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture and]t>reeding of cattle ; in the former 
of which occupations they deserve distinguished 
Commendations for diligence and indefatigable in*, 
dustry. The air is insalubrious, and &tal to 
European constitutions. Of the several diseases, 
with which the inhabitants of Ardrah are afEict-* 
ed, the small-pox is the most common land defr* 
tructive* The natives, who escape the ravages 
of this dreadful disorder, are robust, healthy, 
-and vigorous* They prefer the language of Alg- 
hemi to the veniacular tongue, as being more 
elegant and sweet; but they have no written 
characters of either of them ; though the king 
and nobility speak and read Portuguese with 
great fluency and propriety. The common peo^ 
pie make use of a small cord tied in knots, to 
each of which they afiix certain ideas, and by. 
means of them convey their sentiments to a con<* 
aiderable distance. 

The dress of the men greatly resembles that of 
the Whidahs, though it is inferior both in ele- 
gance and splendour. But the . women carry 
tiieir passion fbr dress to an exorbitant height, 
and are clothed in the finest satins, chintzes, and 
brocades, and adorned with a profusion of gold 
and other ornaments. Both sexes pay the most 
scrupulous regard to cleanHuess, and; wash them- 
selves every morning and evening^ and at the 
same time make the most liberal use of perfumoa 
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and aiQ^tttip herbs. The usual food of the ppo- 
pk censists "oCgpzifi, beei^ mutton, goats' aod 
dc^' flesh, together with rice, fruits, roots, pulse, 
and all kinds ^vegetiUes. Their bread is made 
into cakes ; and their chief beverage is a sort of 
beer, called pito, mixed with water. 

Fdygamy is here allowed in the utmost lati-* 
tude, and the men many as many wives as they 
are able to maintain ; and as the^general deport-i 
ment of the women is lascivious and loose, 
little ceremony is required in obtaining their 
consent. Love, ch* rather lust, sets all on a le* 
vel ; parity of birth and circum^ances, with set^ 
tlements and portions, bdng neither regarded 
nor required. The nobility generally cixitract 
their children at nine or ten years of s^e ; but 
consummation is deferred till nature indicates 
maturity : the nuptials are then celebrated with 
great pomp, and erej^j species of licentiousness 
is fully gradfied. j^t though a plurality of 
wives is permitted, adultery is no less frequent . 
than in those countries wl^r^ the men are re- 
stricted to a single female ; and the women, on 
ttieir part imgratified in their desires, and neg-. 
lected by their husbands, court the attention of 
strangers, by the most wanton and indecent be- 
haviour. Ihoicing is considered as the criterion 
ef female accomplishments ; and so much do 
they esteem it, that seminaries are estabHshedi 
for their instruction in its various figures and 
gesticulations. 

Instead of a public burying*place, the natives 
of Ardrah are interred in their houses, in a vault 
apprgpriated to that purpose. All fbneval ob« 
sequies are performed with great po^&p and ce« 
nemony. . Tbe^^intennent-of the king diffiured ii^ 
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ooMiBg froni that of his subjects, exc^til tibit 
Uuee months after his deaths a certain number 
d slaves are sacrificed to bis manes, and buried 
by his side. 

• Though tbe natives of Ardrah are perhaps the 
least addicted to superstition of any people on 
this coast, the number of their priests is infinite ; 
and persons of the highest distinction deem it an 
honour to maintain them in their own houses. 
They have some faint and confiised notion of an 
almighty, superintending power, irtio fixes the 
«ra of their birth fOid dea^ and is able to con-* 
fer hapi^ness or misery in this world ; but bcr 
yond the present scene of existence, they form no 
ccmceptions. They are alarmed at the least ap* 
pearance of danger ; and having no idea of a |b« 
ture state, meet Uie approaches of death with the 
greatest degree of horror and dismay. The 
marabut, or chief priest, who pretends to the gift 
of prescience, is treated with extreme venera«» 
tion and respect. The manner in which he is 
believed to fiiaretel fiiture events, is by conversing 
with an image, about the size of a child, which 
is painted white according to their ideas of the 
devfU The natives assemble every «ix months 
to interrogate this fetiche respecting their future . 
fortune, and to offer sacrifices to the deity ; and 
their questions are answered in a low tone of 
vmce, which thsf are firmly persuaded proceeds 
fh»n the image. 

The fetiches^ howetrir, are as arbitrary ai the 
win of the mambut, and consist of animate and ' 
inanimate objetts^ binls of the air, beasts of the 
field, mountains, rivers, mid rocks* The priests 
exercise the medical as .'well as the sacerdotal 
art, and are well skilled ia the powers of sim- 
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pks and decoctioDs* When they &id these ex- 
pedients fail) and that the patient thereby receives 
no benefit, they assume their sacred office, and 
prescribe sacrifices and offerings to the deities, as 
the price of hesdth, and the means of convales- 
cence. 

SECTION III. 
Gold Coast. 

THE G<dd Coast, which received its appella- 
tion from its producing such immense quantities 
of that precious metal, is bounded by Megritia 
on the north, by the Slave Coast on the east, by 
the ocean on the south, and by the Ivory Coast 
on the west ; extending about two hundred miles 
along the shore* The French and Portuguese 
contend fer the honour of discovering this coast* 
Some of the French writers assert that this part 
of the world was known to their nation before die 
Portuguese commeDced their discoveries* In 
1383, three ships haidng sailed from France ar- 
rived at Commendo, and the following year the 
French merchants erected a strong fort, where 
the village of Elmina now stands* This colony 
. continued to increase, and its commerce to flou- 
rish, till the civil wars in France occasioned its 
felling into decay in 1413* 

The Portuguese observing the great advanta^ 
ges which the merchants of Dieppe had received 
by dieir commerce to Guinea for the space of 
fifty years, equipped a ship at Lisbon under the 
protection of Don Henry, for the sole purpose 
of making discoveries on this coast* The ves- 
sel accordingly sailed from Portugal, and arriv- 
ing in this port during the rainy season, the crew ' 
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fell sick of various disorders, of which many 
died. They resolved therefore to leave so inhos- 
pitable a shore, but being ignorant of the tides 
and winds prevalent in this part of the world, 
were driven on the island of St. Thomas, which 
they colonized. The court of Lisbon,- eager in 
the pursuit of wealth, and ardent in promoting 
the interest of commerce, soon fitted Out a fleet 
to strengthen and secure this infisint state. In a 
little time they extended their discoveries to Be- 
nin, and at length arrived at Akra on the Gold 
Coast, and erected factories in different parts. 
After the death of Alphonso, king of Portugal, 
in whose reign these, voyages had been under- 
taken» John, his successor, established a Guinea! 
company, with excluave privileges ; and the 
profits of this new corporation proving very con* 
siderable, they muldplied their colomes, and 
built several other forts on the coast. 

In the reign of Henry the third, king of France, 
tranquillity being again restored to that kingdom, 
the French renewed their voyages to the Grain 
and Gold Coasts but such was the terror which 
the Portuguese had excited in the natives, that 
they would scarcely accept any overtures. At 
length the inhabitants of Akra, provoked to the 
utmost by the severities exercised by the Portu- 
guese, attacked the fort situated in that province, 
massacred the garrison, and rased the walls to the 
ground. The credit of the Portuguese immedi- 
ately began to decline ; and from the year 1 578, 
in which tliis occurrence happened, the trade of 
other Europeans with the coast of Guinea com- 
menced, and they partook of that wealth, which 
had been for a long time engrossed by a single 
nation. 

Vol. XIV. O 



It was not, however) till 1595, that the Dutch 
made a voyage to this coasts and treating the na* 
lives with great civility ^ offered them a variety of 
goods at a low rate. The Portuguese endea- 
voured to obstruct the prepress of a people, YibKh 
they foresaw, would prove dangerous and power- 
ful rivals, and represented them as a nation, 
whose only principle was gain. At longth, how- 
ever, the Dutch, bjr means of their intrigues^th 
the king of Sabo, obtained permission to build a 
fort, which was accordingly erected* After ma- 
ny years, and several attempts which proved un- 
successful, they made thetnselves masters c^the 
Portuguese fort at Elmina. The Dutch having 
thus acquired a powerful ascendency ih diis part 
of Africa, they established a government perfect- 
ly despotic and tyrani^ical : they took cognizance 
of all matters, and constituted themselves the 
sole dispensers of liberty and property, life and 
death, to the miserable suid servile natives; 

Tbs English began to visit this coast about 
the same period as the Dutch ; but the latter 
having strongly foHtified themselves on the coast 
of Africa, they took and destroyed the settle- 
ments of the former. In 1672, however*, Charles 
the second, king of England, formed a corpora- 
tion, called the Royal African Company, which, 
in spite of the jealousy and endeavours of their 
enemies, raised the English commerce on th]« 
coast equal to the trade of the Dutch, and supe- 
rior to that of any other nation. 

The extensiveness of this coast is so great, that 
in sharing such an immense tract of country, 
there was no occasion for Europeans to.entertam 
any destructive jealousy towards one ^another ; 
but commerce resembles ambition, and knows no 
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IkMinds* This competitiony howjever, among the 
new settlers^ has not been entirely useless to the 
negi?bes, who have thereby been made acquaint- 
•ed with the price and value of Europeaa meiv 
chandise) of which they must otherwise have re- 
mained ignorant ; and they have also by these . 
means acquired a profit, which, if it has not rei»- 
dered them opulei]!, has at least made them com- 
fortable. But what c^ compensate for the lost 
d lU>erty I ^or what so dreadful and deplorable, 
as to be torn from their relations, their friends, 
their country, from every thing near and dear to 
them, and to be hurried into a state of misery 
and servitude, worse than death itself ! 

■ Quid rum mortaSa fiectora co^, 

^uri sacra fames ! 
» 

Will means never be used for abolishing this in- 
human traffic, which is peculiariy disgraeeful and 
criminal in the professors of Christianity I 

This coast is divided. into several pc^ Idng* 
doms, which received their appellation fromnhe 
principal towns : the nafmes of these are Axim, 
Anta, Adom, Jaby, Commary, Fetu, Sabo, Fan- 
tyn, Acron, Agona, and Aquamboe. 

The canton of Axim produces rice, waterme- 
lons, ananas, bananas, cocoa, oranges, lemons, 
together with other fruits and vegetables in great 
plenty. Mdze, however, by reason of the hu- 
midity of the s(m1, is neither abundant nor excel- 
lent. Rice is exported into the several king- 
doms of the coast, in return for which the na- 
tives receive millet, yams^ potatoes, and palfn-oiK 
Axim also produces great numbers of black cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats. The government of this 
state ii composed of two bodies of the natives.;. 
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the cadacero€9j or chief men, 9Dd the numctroeff 
or young men. In this republic, the eogmzance 
of all civil afifairs belongs to the former ; but 
whatever is of general concern, and may be pro* 
perly called national, equally appertsdns to both. 
For instance, these two bodiies, constituting the 
legislatire power, determine with respect to the 
propriety of declaring war,' of contracting alli- 
ances, and imposing taxes ; and form a constitu- 
tion nearly similar to a British house of peers 
and conomons, where no act is passed till the as- 
sent of each is obtained. Murder is punished 
by death or a pecuniary fine ; the former is sel- 
dom executed, except when the criminal is poori 
and unable to comply with the demands of the 
judge. The only punishment for theft is resti- 
tution, or the paying of a fine proportioned to 
the quality of the ofiender. The creditor may 
seize on the property of the debtor double 
the amount of what is due to him ; but the^ ex- 
ecution of this law being deemed oppressive, the 
most usual method is to settle the account by ar- 
bitration. Aquamboe, the capital of this state^ 
stands under the cannon of the Dutch fort, and 
is protected by a thick wood, which covers the 
whole declivity of a neighbouring hill. The.hou- 
ses are separated by groves of cocoas and othet 
fruit-trees, planted in parallel lines, and forming 
an elegant vista. These avenues, ^vith the beau* 
ty of the prospect, render the Dutch fort one of 
the most desirable settlements in Guinea'; but 
the peculiar dampness of the sdr, and the insa- 
lubrity of the climate) greatly tend to accelerate 
the hand of fate. - 

The kingdom of Anta is bounded on the north 
by the country of Adom> on the north-east by: 
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Manipb, oh the west by Axim, and on the south 
and south-east by the ocean ; its extent from 
east to west being about ten leagues. The coun- 
try is mountainous, and covered by large trees, 
among which are many beautiful villages. For- 
merly Anta was a potent and populous king- 
dom, and inhabited by a bold and warlike peo- 
ple, who annoyed the Europeans by their fre- 
quent incursions. The continual wars, how- 
ever, in which they have been engaged with 
Adorn and other neighbouring states, have 
gi^atly depopulated the country, enfeebled the 
people, and left no vestige of their ancient glo- 
ry. The vallies are rich and extensive, and the 
land produces plenty of rice, maize, sugar^anes, 
yams, and potatoes. The country is not less 
beautiful than rich, affording bread, wine, oil, 
and animal food, in g^at abundance. But with - 
the number of the people, the spirit of the few 
remaining inhabitants is also departed. Des- 
ponding, and abject, they shelter themselves un- 
^er the cannon of the Diltch fort, and suffer the 
greatest part of the Jand to lie neglected and 
without cultivation. It is deplorable to view 
this country in its present state, and to reflect 
on its onoe flourishing condition ; and nothing, 
perhaps, more fully displays the direful effects 
of war, the sins of fell ambition, and the pride of 
man. 

Sukonda is a pleasant village, noted for the 
mildness and salubrity of the air. Formerly iht 
French had an establishment here ; but, at pre- 
sent, the English and Dutch are the only Euro- 
pean nations that maintain forts at this place. 
For some time, their conamerce was on the de- 
cline, owing to the mutual jealousies of the 
O 2 
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English and Dutch, and to a itvalship that was 

pre^dicial to both parties. Their animosities 

encouraged the natives, who having driven the j 

former from the fort, pressed hard on the ene* 

my's rear; upon which the English requested 

the protection of a Dutch ship, which at that time 

4ay in the road. ^' Do you imagine/' said the 

captadn, ^* that we take any concern in your mi»- 

fortunes I" But we must perish then, replied the 

English. "Perish," rejoined the Dutchman^ 

«* and may God have mercy on your souls." 

There are several other European settlements 
in different parts of the kingdom* Eastward 
lies the country of Jaby, the inhabitants of which 
are extremely poor, though the fertility of the 
soil would soon enrich them were they not ex« 
posed to the continual incursions and depreda*- 
tions of their neighbours, who spoil and destroy 
what they are not able to carry away. The 
kingdom of Commendo is only of smaU extent, 
and fbrmeriy made a part of Sabu and Fetu, but 
has since be^ erected into a separate and dis* 
tinct monarchy. The principal city, which is 
the residence of the king, and is called Guafib, 
is pretty large and populous, and contsuns about 
four hundred houses. This kingdom produces 
very little rice, but the Tallies are fertile and 
agreeable, and the hills covered with wood, 
which affords a delightful prospect. The na- 
tives are brave and warlike $ and so numerous, 
that in this small kingdom, the monatY:h can 
raise an army of twenty thousand men ; his or- 
dinary body guard beii^ composed of five hun- 
dred soldiers. It is believed that Commendo 
sounds in gold mines/ but the king, fearful of 
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^em fo>m being worked. 

The natives of Little Ounmendo are in gene- 
nil turbulenti conning, de<^tful, and much ad- 
dicted to stealing. Their employment consisU 
in fishing or commerce, and they act as brokers 
and hcUxrs to thm neighbours. The principal 
o^mmodities for which there is a demand by the 
aegroes of Commoido, are beads, bells, buttons, 
Hnen-cloths, and woolen stuffs. The former are 
again gi^ren in exchange . for gold ; the latter 
they keep lor their own a{^reL The English 
fund Dutch have each a fort within muaquet^shot 
fxf one another ; but the advantages, which, in 
time of peace at least, might be supposed to 
aiise from their vicinity, are in a gfeat measure 
destroyed by the endless quarreb and jealousies 
that subsist betwe^i the merchants of the two 
nadons. 

The kingdom of Fetu is boimded on the west 
by the river Benja, on the east by Sabu, and 
on the south by die ocean ; being one hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and ne^Jy as much in 
breadth. It was formeriy so powerful as to in- 
Bpire all the netglibourii)g nations with terror, 
4md to render Commendo a tributary state ; but 
the case is now exactly reversed, and it has be-* 
come entirely dependent on the latter kingdoni* 
At present, the inhabitants are not sufiiciently 
numerous for cultivating, ^e country, which is 
equally fertile and pleasant as any on this coast. 
This kingdom was formerly filled with populous 
villages, and exhibited marks of wealth and 
pipnty. Grain, cattle, oil, and palm-vnne, con- 
atituted its principal riches ; but the groves which 
shaded the roads, and defended the traveller 
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ftam the rain and the scorching beams of the 
sun, rendered it peculiarly pleasant and delight- 
lul. The name of Cape Coast, by ivhieh the 
English denominate their chief settlement on 
this coast, is thought to be a corruption of Cabb 
Corso, the ancient Portuguese appellation. This 
cape is formed by an angular point, washed on 
the south and east by the sea, on which stands 
ttie English fort* The Portuguese settled here 
in 1610, and erected the citackl of Cape Coast, 
on a large rock that projects into the sea* A few 
years siterwards they were dislodged by the 
Dutch, to whom this place owes its principal 
strength, and who, in their tum^ were driven' out 
by admiral Holmes, in 1 664. It is so exceeding- 
ly strong, as welt by nature as art, that the 
Dutch, under de Ruyter, found it impossible to 
repossess themselves of it ; and in 1673, it was 
confirmed to the English by the treaty of Breda* 
The African company's gardens at this settle- 
ment are no less than eight miles in circumfe* 
retice, and produce every kind of fruit common 
to the most benignant climates. 

In this kingdom, also, is the Dutch fort of L<a 
Mina, or St. George Elmina ; which standing in 
the centre of the Gold Coast, is most commodi- 
ously situated for the purposes of trade, and the 
4Becurity of the trader. It is placed on a rock, 
bounded on one side by the ocean, and defend- 
ed by strong bastions. The building is in the 
form of a square, and surrounded by a high 
stone wall, cannon-proof. The town, which 
contains upwards of two hundred houses, is in- 
habited by a more civilized people than any 
among the other negrj3es, owing to their less 
restricted intercourse with the European settlers/ 
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On the borth side of the river Benja, the 
Dutch African company erected the fort of Con- 
xadsburgh, on mount St. Js^* They judged 
it necessaiy to fortify this hill fop the security rf 
£lmina» If this fort be obstinately defended^ the 
enemy cannot attack the citadel by land ; but 
from the moment they get possession of Con- 
radfiburgh) they are also masters of Elmina. 
The form of this fort is quadrangulais with a 
strong bastion at every corner, and a curtain be- 
tween each, twelve feet in height ; and behind 
are four batteries, mounted with forty-eight can- 
non* As this is a post of vast consequence, it is 
always well supplied with stores and provisions^ 
and kept in constant repair. 

The kingdom of Su>u has not attracted no* 
tice from its extent, which is oiily two leagues 
from east to west, and four from north to south* 
The productions of this part of Africa, are In- 
dian com, potatoes, yams, bananas, oranges;, 
lemons, and other fruits ; besides palm-oil, with 
which the natives of Akra and Axim are regu- 
larly supplied. The inhabitants are eonsiderod 
as the most industrious people on the Gold 
Coast, and are constantly employed in culti- 
vating the ground, or trading with the Euro- 
peans, or Alkanese, who exchange gold for the 
fish and fruits of Sabu. Fort Nassau, one of 
the prihcipal settlements belonging to the Dutch, 
lies in this kingdom, and stands on a rock, which 
i^ washed by the sea towards the south. It is 
nearly of a quadrangular form, and is provided 
with, four batteries and eighteen pieces of can- 
non, and, excepting Elmina, its walls are the 
highest of any fort on the coast. The. prin- 
cipEd.omai^ent and strength of the place, how- 
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ertvy consists in the towers which flank the an- 
gles> and are well provided with aitillery, smaU 
arms, ammunition, and stores. 

The kingdom of Fantyn is bounded by Sabu 
on the west* At Anamboa the English have a 
pretty strong fort. Near Great Cromartin, sttid 
not far from Aga, is Fort Amsterdam^ which 
belongs to the Dutch, and is a strong and plea- 
sant settlement, commanding a large and popu- 
lous town, the inhabitants of which exercise a 
variety of employments. The government of 
this kingdom is vested in a supreme magistrate^ 
called Braffby who, however, possesses not the 
ensigns or dignity of royalty* He comnutnds 
their armies in the field, and enjoys more power 
than any other single person in the nation ; . but 
his authority is greatly limited by a council of 
the people. The natives are a bold and in- 
trepid race, who object not to make use of any 
means, in which their interest or revenge is con«> 
cemed. 

Acron, Agonna, and Aquamboe, are the only 
remaining maritime kingdoms of the Gold 
Coast. In Acron the Dutdi have a pretty strong 
fort. The king is despotic The natives live 
under the protection of the inhabitants of Fan^ 
tyn, ^njoy perfect tranquillity, and cultivate their , 
hnds in security suid peace. Every year pro- 
duces a plentiful harvest, by means of which 
they supply the adjacent countries with corn* 
Harts, hares, partridges, and pheasants, with va- 
rious other kinds of quadrupeds and wild fowl) 
are very abundant. Agonna surpasses Acron iii 
extent of territory and number of people, and 
equals it in fertility and beauty. We are told 
that this kingdom wjid formerly governed by il 
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vv>man9 who was possessed of a great and mag- 
f^animous soult of much courage and prudence* 
This princess would never consent to marry, that 
she might reserve her power undivided ; but she 
l^ept a young slave, whom she prohibited, under 
pain of deaUi, from intriguing with any other 
' woman. She, however, changed him for ano* 
ther, that she might have only one at a time* 
Aquamboe is one of the greatest monarchies on 
the coast of Guinea* The king is absolute ; and 
(he natives are haughty and turbulent. The 
English, Dutch, and Danes, have erected forts 
in &s kingdom ; but their power is very limited^ 
being confined within their fortifications, from 
whence they- make no other excursions, than 
those which are necessary for commercial puiv 
poses. Adorn is a populous, fertile, and rich 
nation, the government of which was formerly 
monarchical ; but the supreme power is at pre- 
sent vested in a council of six lords* 

Gold is generally found in the interior parts of 
die country, where the negroes dig pits, and se- 
parate it from the surrounding moiSd* It is also 
frequently met with hear rivers and falls of wa- 
ter, where the violence of the torrents have 
washed it down the mountains* Immediately 
after a heavy shower of rain, these places are 
visited by hundreds of negro women, furnished 
with calabashes, which are filled with earth and 
sand, and ja tedious process of washing and rub- 
bing being performed, they will sometimes be 
found to contain nearly half an ounce of gold, 
but much oftener less quantities, and frequently 
not a single particle* 

The inhabitants of the Gold Coast, acccmding 
tp the accounts of tra^vellers, are ad^cted to al^ 
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most every vice : they are cunning and deceit- 
ful ; dissemblers, flatterers, thieves, gluttons, and 
drunkards ; extremely avaricious and incontinent. 
They, however, possess a quick apprehension, a 
ready wit, and a wonderful presence of mind on 
all occasions; but they are indolent, lazy, and 
exceedingly fond of singing and dancing. When 
engaged in their amusements, if any should come 
to inform them, that the whole country was on 
fire, they would reply, " Let it bum." They 
are handsome and well made. They adorn their 
hair with a species of coral, and wear hats of 
European manufsicture, if their circumstances 
will permit. They encircle their legs, arms, 
necks, and waists, with ritigs of gold, silver, ivo- 
ry, or coral ; and they suspend from their y^sast 
a few yards of silk, ^or other stuff, which con- 
ceals half the leg. The caboceroes, or grandees, 
are distinguished by having handsome cloth vest- 
ments, deer-skin caps, mth strings of coral round - 
their heads, and each of them a staff in his hand ; 
without which last article, the insignia of his 
rank, no grandee ever appears in public. In the 
articles and disposition of their dress, women of 
quality display great taste and judgment. The 
cloth which depends from the waist, is longer 
than that of the other sex ; they decorate theip 
hair in an elegant manner with gold, coral, and 
ivory ; circles of which also ornament their 
necks, arms, and legs ; and they frequently wear 
a silk veil over their breasts. 

In private, the sovereigns of this country are 
distinguished by no marks of splendor ; nor are 
their ordinary ^re and accommodations scarcely 
superior to those of their meanest subjects $ and 
they have neither guards nor ofiicers to attend 
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^€3Pi» But wh(^e¥^r thfj ;appe^r ii> public^ t^e/ 
g^im^e all the appearance of dignity ^id royait)^, 
are accompanied by sl^ve^, who carry un^brel* 
tes over their heads, and are 9lao ^ttendiqld by a 
Humeropis armed guard. 

Marriag!^ has but few impediments in tins 
country, where spontaneity, of prpdjuctions gives 
almost community of possession. If a man fall 
in love with a young female, he has only to ask 
the parents' consent, which is seldom refused^ 
unless the wo|»an be entirely averse to marry* 
ing. Polygamy, in the utmost ladtude, is per- 
initted ; and disgust on either side is considered 
as suf&dent to occasion a separation. The wo.> 
men cultivate the ground, and peifprm all do- 
mestic duties ; while their husbands indolently 
spend their time in drinking and. smoking ; and 
treat their wives, the first and second excepted^ 
with little tenderness or respect. The fonner.of 
these, is called nrnUere grand^ to whom the ceco- 
nomy of the house is committed ; the other is 
i»imed boammi^ and is consecrated to the fetiche^ 
or household god. 

. On the birtSi of a child, which is attended wjith 
Jlittle inconvenience to the mother^ a priest binds a 
number of cords, bits of coral, and other articles, 
about the head, body, arms, azid legs, of the in- 
&nt. These are considered as amulets to pre** 
vent or remove sickness and .disasters ; nor does 
the child wear any thing besides till he be seven 
or eight years of age, when a small cloth apron 
is substituted. It has been remai:ked, and isr wor- 
thy of observation^ that fewer males than fe- 
males are bom in this country, which may serve 
ia.^me measure to apologize for the uniiQgfsal 
jsy stem of polygamy, which prevails on thi$ coast* 

Vol. XIV. P 
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The fervour of the climate greatly enert«it*i 
the natives, who know little of any manual arts« 
They exhibit, however, much ingenuity in build- 
ing their canoes, which are of different forms and 
sizes. They also construct their huts, and make 
ornamental rings for their personal decomdons, 
in a curious manner* 

When attacked by any indisposition, they have 
recourse to one of their priests, who administers 
medicines and natural remedies ; but should these 
prove ineffectual in restoring health, he advises 
them to make sacrifices or offerings to the gods, 
and which are always appropriated to his own 
use* When a person dies, all his relations and 
wives commence a hideous howling, and the 
youths of his acquaintance, in token of respect, 
immediately discharge fire-arms. The wives of 
a man of quality who is dead, have their heads 
close shaved ; and smearing their bodies with a 
chalky earth, they equip themselves with an old 
garment, and sally out into the streets, constant- 
ly repeating the name <^ the deceased, with the 
most piercing lamentations ; and this ceremony 
Is continued every day tiU the corpse be interred. 
The body of the defunct is put into a cofBn, 
splendidly dressed with fetiches of gold, the 
finest coral, and other valuable articles, wUch it 
is supposed he will have occasion to make use of 
in the other world. Two or three days after- 
wards, the relations and friends of the deceaised 
assemble, and the corpse is carried to the grave, 
preceded by the youths, wha continue to dis- 
charge their fire-arms, and followed by a con- 
fused multitude of people, who use different un- 
couth attitudes and expressions* The corpBe 
jbeing deposited in the earth, the company ad- 
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jourti to the house of the deceased, where they 
are entertained for several successive days. 
- Public notice is given of the day appointed 
for the funeral of a king, not only to his own 
subjects, but to th6se of other nations, which oc* 
casions an immense assemblage of people* The 
monarch is arrayed in the most splendid dress ; 
and several slaves are sacrificed, especially his 
bosom and favourite women, who are to attend 
him in a future state* Such friendless wretches 
as are so unfortunate as to be within reach, are 
also added to the celebiadon of this barbarous ce- 
remony* 

The natives of the Gold Coast, in general, ac- 
knowledge one supreme, self-existent Being, to 
whom they ascribe the attributes of omnipotence 
«nd omniscience; but, like the other negroes, 
they offer up their adorations, and sacrifices to 
their fetiches; Many anoong these people enter- 
tain a very wlumsical opinion concerning the 
creation ; when, they suppose, the Almighty 
formed black and white men, and gave them 
.their choice of two sorts of gifts, gold and learn- 
ing ; the blacks, therefore, chusing the former, 
the latter became the property of the whites* 
We have frequently had occasion to mention the 
fetiches, which are a species of idols, <;omposed 
of different substances, in the different countries 
where the worship of them prevails* On- this 
coast, they consist of an ornament worn on the 
head, or any substance consecrated to some in- 
visible spirit ; for a piece of a rock, fish, or tree, 
is frequently raised to this distinction* Each fe- 
ticheer, or priest, has a fetiche of his own, pecu- 
i^r in its construction ; but they are in general 
4arge wooden pipes full of earthy oil> bloody bones 
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of xn^ and beasts, feathers^ hair and the like s 
and these strange compoimds are supposed to 
contain great talismanic virtue. Public exercises 
of devotion are sometimes performed by a whok 
town or nation, on account of droughts^ fioods,^ 
or any great calamity, when the chiefs consult 
the priests what means are most likely to avert 
the divine wrath, and the people scrupulously 
perform whatever he thinks proper to enjoin. 

The negroe? suppose their fetiches endowed 
with intelligence, and possessed of the power of 
bestowing present good or evil ; but their ideas 
of a future state are various and inconsistent* 
Some imagine that after death persons are re- 
moved into another world, where they assume 
the same characters, and live in nearly the same 
manner as they had done before, without re- 
ceiving any extraordinary reward for virtue, or 
suSejring any punishment for vice ; while others 
believe, that the deceased are conveyed to a &r 
mous river, called Bosmanque, which is situated 
in a distant inland country, where their god in- 
terrogates them respecting their moral conduct^ 
and whether they have religiously observed the 
days dedicated to the fetiche, abstained from aU 
meats on these ^)Gcafflona, and inviolably kept 
their word. If they appear to have acquitted 
themselves with honesty and propriety, they are 
immectiately wafted across the river, to a land 
a,bounding with every thing that can contribute 
to their felicity ; but if, on the contrary, they 
have behaved themselves improperly, the god 
plunges tliem into the river, where they are lost 
in eternal oblivion. 

The natives of this part of Guinea observe ah 
extraordinary annual ceremony, which Qonsists 
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in what is called banishing the devil out of their 
towns. Before they commence this strange ce- 
remony, unbounded licentiousness reigns for the 
space of eight days; during which period, the 
only preventive of disagreeable consequences is 
to ply the populace with liquors, which keep them 
in a state of stupefaction. When that time is 
e^pired^ the inhabitants run after one another in 
a confused, disorderly manner, and throw stones 
and dirt at th^ supposed fiend, shouting with the 
most horrid outcries. Having proceeded to what 
they deem a sufficient distance, they return to 
their houses, which their women have washed 
in the mean time, and on these occasions scour 
every domestic utensil, in order to purify them, 
from all previous pollution. 

In the inland parts of the Gold Coast, cows 
are very numerous, but so small, that a full- 
grown heifer seldom weighs more than two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and their fiesh is tough and 
very indifferent food. Sheep are also plentiful^ 
but very diminutive ; and they are covered with 
hair instead Of wool. Their flesh does not par- 
take of the taste of mutton : it is dry and lean^ 
and is seldom eaten by persons of delicate appe- 
tites. In short, all the animals on this coast are 
inferior in size and quality to those of Europe. 
Their horses are* not sufficiently high for keeping 
a tall man's legs from the ground. 

Of the wild animals, the elephants in this 
country are of vast magnitude, being frequently 
thirteen feet in height ; but they do not appear 
to possess that docility, which so much distin- 
guishes those in the eastern parts of the world. 
Tigers are very numerous throughout the whole 
of this coast; and more destructivcT than all the 
P2 
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Other beasts of prey ; and a man that enters a 
wood unarmed runs the greatest hazard of los- 
ing his life ; but they seldom molest the human 
species, so long as they can subsist on theilesh 
of brutes. Jackalls, wild boars, and apes, 
abound in the woods. Of the last of these 
there is great variety, some of which, when they 
stand erect, measure five feet in height ; and 
they are so sagacious, that the negroes aife con- 
vinced they can speak, but that they are pre- 
vented from making use of that fiiculty, lest 
they should be obliged to labour. The ourang- 
outang is also frequently met with. Among the 
animals common to the Gold Coast, are likewise 
harts, beautiful antelopes, hares, porcupines, ci- 
vets, and wild cats. 

Of the feathered race, the principal are wild 
and tame ducks, pheasants of various sorts, par- 
tridges, snipes, parrots, with other beautiful birds 
peculiar to the torrid zone. Every river abounds 
with crocodiles and other amphibious animals of 
the same form. Reptiles of various kinds are im- 
mensely numerous, most of which are poisonous; 
but a snake, about a yard in length, and variegat- 
ed with white, black, and yellow spots, is venom- 
ous in the highest and most extraoi'dinary degree. 
There are also serpents of enormous size, and 
fiieasure upwards of sixteen feet in length, but 
their malignity does not appear proportionjable to 
their magnitude. Scorpions are also in great 
numbers on the Gold Coast, together with centi- 
pedes, toads, and large venomous spiders; but of 
all the insects of this country, the ants or termites 
are the ftiost remarkable : they are divided into a 
variety of species of different colours and sizes ; 
ihey raise hillocks to the height of ten feet,* or 
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build nests of prodigious magnitude on the tops 
of trees, from whence they proceed in myriads to 
the forts of the Europeans, and oblige them to 
leave their beds in the middle of the night. No 
animal can withstand them, for what is wanted 
in size, is sufficiently compensated by numbers* 
In short, the industry, oeconomy, and internal 
regulations of these creatdres, excite the admira- 
tioQ of every philosophical traveller* 



SECTION IV. 
Ivory CooBt* 

THE Ivory or Tooth Coast derives its appella» 
tion from the great quantity of elephants' teeth 
which it produces ; and is bounded by Nigrida 
on the north, by the Gold Coast on the east, by 
the ocean on the south, and by the Grain Coast 
on the west ; but it is impossible to define its 
proper limits, though it is generally included 
between Cape Palmas on the west, and Cape 
ApoUonia on the east. It is subdivided into the 
Quaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coast 
proper ; ^ in all of which, except near Cape Apol- 
Ionia, the land is so low, level, and unifi>i*m, that 
it is with difficulty any particular place can be 
distinguisheid* 

The whole country within the limits of the 
Ivory Coast is fertile in rice, peas, beans, citronsy 
oranges, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes, which 
might be cultivated to great advantage. There 
are also large tracts of land, in which the negroes 
sow Indian com, a species of grain which is be- 
fieved to have been imported hither by the Por- 
tuguese* In shorty this district is the most po» 
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pulous^ salubrious, and pleasant, of anyonUie 
whole coast of Guinea. Palm-wine and oil are. 
plentiful ; together with a species of fruit called 
by. the natives tombo^ from which they make a 
strong^ and pleasant sort of wine. The inland 
parts, and especially the mountains, abound with 
such a nij^mber of elephants, that the natives are 
obliged to lodge in rocks and caverns during the 
night, in order to secure themselves from their 
attack* They also make use of every possible 
contrivance to defend their plantations from the 
ravages of these sagacious animals, and lay traps 
for them, in which many are caught. There is 
also abundance of cows, sheep, goats, and hogs, 
which are of course exceedingly cheap ; and a few 
shillings will purchase a quantity of beef, mutton^ 
or pork, sufficient for the maintenance of a &mily 
for a Ipng time. The coast likewise producei^ 
ei^cellent fish in great profusion and vaiiety, in- 
cluding several remarkable ones, among which 
we may enumerate the sea-devil, the zingana, 
and the sea-bull. The first, which is also called 
the homed fish, has a square form, is about three 
feet in length and five in circumference ; the 
head resembles that of a hog, excepting that it 
terminates in a proboscis, like an elephant* The 
aingana is a voracious creature, having' a fiat 
head, large eyes, and round body* TRe fins are 
strong, and assist it to dart with incredible rapi- 
dity on its prey. It will devour any thing ; but 
is particularly fond of human fiesh. The sea- 
bull is about twentyrfive f&et long, and propor- 
tionally thick ; the most remarkable parts of 
this fish are projecting angles from its body of a 
hard and homy substance, and so sharp, that a 
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.has four eyes ; but its flesh, though eagerly 
sought after by the negroes, is very indifferent. 

The natives of Quaqua, or the eastern division 
of this coast, ai^ tall and well-proportioned, but 
their aspect inspires strangers with disgust ; yet 
ihey are the most rationd, civilized, and polite 
people in all Guinea. They drink a sort of wine, 
mixed with water, to prevent the effects of the 
intoxicating quality which it possesses. Drun- 
kenness, indeed, is reckoned by them a crime so 
odious and detestable, that it is prohibited by the 
laws under the severest penalties, and even un- 
der pain of death. They very properly regard 
it as the aggregate of every enormity, by reduc- 
ing men to a level with the brute creation^ 
prompting them to infringe the laws of society 
which it deprives of useful members, and de- 
stroying the effects of the best laws and govern- 
ment. Their manner of li%ing, however, accord^ 
ing to our ideas of decency and neatness, is coarse 
and indelicate. . They boil rice, fish, fowl, and 
elephant's flesh together, which, bein^ mixed 
-with palm-oil, is esteemed an excellent dish. 

The natives dislike the European custom; oi 
embracing 6ne another at parting, or after a long 
absence, and regard it as an unnatural action* 
They consider long nails as ornamental ; and 
ere fond of long hair. The common people 
wear only a piece of cloth round the waist ; but 
the more opulent are covered with a kind oi 
cloak t;hat has long sleeves ; wear seymitars or 
^ort swords by their sides ; and have their legs 
circumscribed with rings of iron, intersperseid 
^idi bells, in the. number of which consist all 
their g^imdeur and dignity. The features of the 
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women are regular and proportioned, and their 
eyes'feparkling ; and they would be considered as 
beauties even in Europe. Some of the females 
adorn their hair with plates of pure gold, in the 
&brication of which there is great emulation 
among the artists. 

Every son constantly follows the profession of 
his father ; and this regulation is so firmly estab- 
lished, and so invariably observed, that the whole 
country perhaps does not furnish a single instance 
to the contrary. It is, however, a custom that is 
attended with many inconveniencies, and these 
hereditary occupations are far from promoting 
the mechanical atts, the meanest efforts of an 
European being infinitely beyond their imitation, 
and even their comprehension. Like most of 
the other nations, they conceive it impossible for 
a person to discover the sentiments of another 
man by a delineation of crooked characters. 
When, therefore, they have been sent with a 
note, the contents of wjiich were previously told 
them, they have jeeringly inquired of the per* 
son, for whom it was intended, what it contain- 
ed ; ' and being informed, their surprise was in*, 
conceivable, and they imagined that white men 
are favoured with the intervention of familiar spi- 
rits, who interpret to them the meaning of their 
friends. 

The tenets of their religion are nearly the same 
as those of the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, 
and are founded entirely on superstition and ig- 
jnorance. If they rievere their priests, their res- 
pect arises less from their esteem of the order, 
than of the opinion they entertain of the annex- 
ed dignity. Indeed, they are fully persuaded, 
that magic and necromancy are qualities and 
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powers inseparable from majest7 and the priest- 
hood. The king of Saka^ near Cape Laho, ob- 
serves annually a certain mysterious ceremony in 
honour of the sea, which is the tutelary deity of 
the kingdom. 

But whatever opinion may be formed, relative 
to the religion and manners of the natives of 
Quaqua, certain it is, that their extreme regard 
to trade, and the assiduity with which they cul- 
tivate commerce with foreign nations, are proo& 
of their abilities and understanding. On Uie ar- 
rival of an European ship, they flock round in 
their canoes, crying Quaqua I Quaqua I from 
which expression they derive their names, and 
one of the most adventurous among them goes 
on board. The anxiety of the rest then becomes 
extreme, and they move their heads and eyes as 
if impatient of knowing the fate of their com- 
panion, nor without the greatest difficulty can 
they be prevailed on to go on board. They ge- 
nerally, indeed, oblige the captain to put sea- 
water into his eyes, being firmly persuaded that 
should he violate this solemn engagement, the 
ocean will punish him with the loss of sight. 
On their side, they enter into no promises, and, 
therefore, Europeans are generally on their 
guard to prevent any fraud or sudden attack, and 
only admit a certain number of Quaquas at a 
time* One may easily apprehend the difficulty 
and tediousness of trading with a nation so timo* 
rous and mistrustful. The ignorance of their 
language, too, adds greatly to the inconvenience 
arising from the timidity of their dispositions, as 
every thing must be transacted by signs, aiid a 
certain quantity of merchan^lize is usually plac> 
ednear the gold and ivory intended to be ex.<^ 
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ckangecL PreaentS) however, have considerably 
influence in inspiring them with confidence ; and, 
in general, even the most opulent negro will re? 
ceive with indications of gratitude any trifling arr 
tide of European manufacture, as if he consid* 
ered it as a pledge of esteem and respect* 

The usual articles of commerce on this coast 
are cotton-cloths, ivory, gold-dust, and slaves. 
The negroes of the interior parts exhibit much 
skill and industry in manufacturing cotton-clothy 
which is extremely fine and beautifully coloured* 
The whole country beyond Quaqua furnishes 
vast quantities of elephants' teeth, the finest ivory 
in the world. This, and the oidier productions 
of this part, being brought to the sea-coast, are 
purchased by the English, French, and Dutch, 
and sometimes also by the Danes and Portu« 
guese ; and the European commodities, which 
die negroes accept most willingly in exchange, 
are the same that are made use of in other king>- 
doms of Guinea. 

Europeans have no regular establishments on 
this coast ; but mariners very much frequent the 
mouth of St. Andrew, which is a spacious and 
deep river, augmented near its influx into the 
ocean by the junction of another stream. The 
entrance of this river is surrounded with lofty 
trees, verdant meadows, and fertile fields of im- 
mense extent. Nature seems to have intended 
this place for a fortress, which would require no 
other defence than its situation. It-consists of a 
peninsula formed of a high and level rock, tind 
inaccessible on almost every side. On sailing 
£&rther up 'the stream, the fields and meadows 
are watered by pleasant, -meandering streams, 
that fertilize the ground, and render it produc- 
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tive in every species of grain,' fruits, and roots ; 
but especially in m^ze, millet, rice, melons, and 
Various kinds of pulse. The eye is also gratified 
witli the sight of beautiful groves of citrons, 
oranges, and limes, the boughs of which are so 
closely interwoven, that the several fruits fre- 
quently appear to be the produce of the same 
tree. The sugar-cane, with innumerable fruits 
and flowers, springs up and flourishes in this 
soil ; but they are in general abandoned to the 
devastation of wild beasts, to whom they aflbrd 
an agreeable and commodious retreat. 

The personal appearance of the natives of 
this part of the coast is nearly similar to that of 
the Quaquas, and the women possess the same 
regularity of features, sparkling eyes, and ele- 
gant teeth. The men are neither deficient in 
courage nor understanding ; but the European 
merchants having carried off some of them, 
they have become equally timid and jealous with 
those already described; nor can any importuni- 
ty prevail with them to enter a vessel, till the 
captain has made use of the ceremony of bath-> 
ing his eyes in sea-water. This rite is recipro* 
cally performed, and seems intended to denote, 
that if they violate their feith, or neglect to ful- 
fil their compacts with honour, they wish tlic 
waves may for ever close their eyes, and deprive 
them of sight. They are extremely partial to 
the same ornaments as the Quaquas, particular- 
ly little bells, which they fasten round their 
arms and legs, and which produce a jingling that 
inspires them with gaiety, and gives agihty to 
their dancing ; a diversion the negroes in gene- 
ral are excessively fond of practising, and in 
which they arrive at such proficiency, that the 

Vol. XIV. q 
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best European figure-oncers might leam from 
them attitudes and postures, that would not dis* 
grace their art. 

The elephants in this country must be of an 
enormous size, as some of their teeth weigh up- 
wards of two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold 
are also disposed of in great plenty ; but Euro- 
peans are never able to leam in what manner 
the latter is procured by the maritime natives, 
who observe an inviolable secrecy on the subject* 

There" is a kingdom on this coast, named Gui^ 
omere, which in 1703 was governed by a queen 
called Assamouchon, who was greatly respected 
by her neighbours, and beloved by her subjects. 
This princess being of an active and warlike dis- 
position, disliked the authority of a husband, 
and spent her whole time in the camp, and in 
commanding her armies. Such was the conduct 
and good fortune of this queen, that she was not 
unsuccessful in any enterprize, nor was the small- 
est advantage ever gained over her troops, either 
by negroes or Europeans. By means of a che- 
valier Damon, she entered into a treaty with the 
French, which continued, without the least in- 
fraction, during the greater part of her life. 
This princess was such an admirer of the lively 
and polite humour of the people of that nation, 
that she frequently declared she ^ould rather be 
a subject of France, than sovereign of any other 
European state. The kingdom of Guiomere is 
of narrow limits towards the sea, but of conside- 
rable extent towards the inland parts of the coun- 
try : it is also populous, and famous for its com- 
xnerce. 

Serpents thirty-six feet in length, which swal- 
low men entire, are to be met with in this part 
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of Afiica. Here also are furious tempests, ac- 
companied with dreadful storms of thunder and 
lightning, and prodigious falls of rain, which are 
succeeded by almost total darkness. When 
these tornadoes happen in the summer, they are 
less dangerous than in the winter season ; but 
they are then more inconvenient, as they are fol- 
lowed for several successive days by cold rains, 
which are heavy beyond description* During 
the winter months, the ships in the road are in 
the utmost danger, and mariners have every 
thing to dread from the fury and impetuosity of 
these hurricanes ; but nature has kindly providr 
ed for their security, by giving certain notice of 
the approach of the tempest. The Portuguese 
have given the appellation of terreno to a violent 
land-wind, which blows from the east about 
Christmas and Midsummer. The storm rises 
with such fiiry as immediately to suppress the 
sea-breezes, and frequently continues four or five 
days. During that period, the sun becomes to.- 
tally obscured, the sky dark, and the air extreme- 
ly cold and dense. The negroes are very sensi- 
ble of this change in the atmosphere, and shiver 
as if the paroxysm of an ague had seized them. 
Even the brute creation can ill support the in- 
tense cold, which at that time prevails ; and 
goats th^t had been exposed to the air only four 
hours, have been found dead. 

SECTION V. 

Grain Coast. 

THE Grain Coast, which also receives the 
name of Malaguetta, derived its appellation from 
tbe cc^ious proiduction of pepper, that constitutes 
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its real wealth, is contained betwieen the river 
Sestos and tlie village of Greva, about a league 
to the west of Cape Palmas, and extends for a 
space of fifty-five miles along the shore. The 
largest and most populous town <hi this coast is 
fealled Great Sestro or Sestro Paris, the latter of 
which appellations it received from the merchants 
of Dieppe in France, who had a fectory at Uiis 
place. The houses are constructed in a square 
or circular form, raised four feet from the ground, 
and ascending by a flight of steps. The town 
also contains a council'chamber, in which the 
principal men of the place assemble, and debate 
on public affairs. Business is no sooner ended 
than the king and his subjects drink and smoke 
together without distinction ; and the monarch 
lays aside the badges of royalty, and reduces him* 
' self to a private station. The continual exhala« 
tions, caused by the action of the sun on the 
rivers and sea-coast, are supposed to occasion 
malignant and putrid fevers, which are very 
prevalent in this part of Africa, and are peculi* 
ariy fatal to Europeans. 

The plant, which produces the Guinea pe{^r^ 
grows to the height of a shrub, and attaches it* 
self to some neighbouring tree, in^the manner of 
our ivy. The leaf is of a great length, soft and 
pointed, and, during the rainy season, possesses 
a pleasing odour ; soon after which it fades, and 
loses both its beauty and flavour. If the buds 
are bruised between the fingers, they leave, an 
agreeable flavour, like that of a clove. Beneath 
the leaves,, and all along the stalk, are filaments, 
by which it adheres to its supporters ; but the 
flower cannot be described, as it buds in^ those 
seasons when no commerce is carried on with 
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tfaeoDast The fruit, however, is in the form of 
figs, and of various sizes, according to the quality^ 
and cultivation of the soil ; and is contained in 
long, slender, and red pods, separated into four 
OjT five cells, and covered by a thin rind, to 
which the negroes attribute a poisonous quality* 

Besides this valuable article of commerce, the 
Gr^ Coast produces a species of fruit, very 
nmch resembling the cardamom, and pimento ; ' 
the latter of which is exceedingly abundant and 
cheap. Ivory and slaves form also a part of the 
trade of this country* The other productions of 
tiiis coast are bananas, dates, lemons, and orang- 
es, with several sorts of pulse, and abundance 
of fine palm-trees. Domesdc animals, such as 
cows, hogs, sheep, ajiid goats, are also very 
plentiful, with most other creatures common to 
Guinea. 

The natives of this part are guilty of no ex« 
Q^ss in eating oi^ drinking, but appear temperate 
and abstemious on ail occasions. They admit 
the Europeans to commit familiarities with their 
women ; and even invite them to participate in 
the embraces of their wives and daughters. They 
possess one quality in common with all other ne- 
groess which is a ptopensity for stealing, especi- 
ally from strangers and foreigners. They are, 
however, obliging and civil, and will perform the 
most important services for a trifiing reward. 
They are of a tall statute, robust, well-prapor- 
tioned, and have a martial aspect ; and their cou- 
r^ge^ as appears from their frequent incursions 
into the neighbouring territories, corresponds 
witli their appearance. The sole employment of 
many of the negroes on this coast, is fishing ; 
and every morning large fleets of canoes are seen 
Q 2 
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ranged along the shore, on that business* Their 
dress consists only of a {»ece of cloth festened 
ix>und their waists. 

The Malaguetta language is so extremely dif- 
ficult and peculiar in its idiomi that none of their 
neighbours are capable of interpreting it, which 
renders commerce disagreeably tedious, and to 
be transmitted by signs. Some of the natives are 
excellent mechanics, especially the smiths, who 
perfectly understand the art of tempering steel 
and other metals, and are well acquainted with 
the mode of fabricating arms. Experience has 
silso taught them many useful improvements in 
agriculture, particularly with respect to the cul* 
tivation of rice, millet, and pepper ; the chief ar- 
ticles of their trade and subsistence. Their mo-> 
narch, whom they call Tabaseil, exerts an arbi* 
trary power over his subjects, and when he ap- 
pears in public displays great pomp and magni- 
ficence : his people regani him as a superior be- 
ing, and implicitly ob^y his injunctions finom a 
natural awe and submission. 

. Their religion is paganism, but they haife 
some confused and obscure ideas of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and of a future state of exist- 
ence and retribution. They welcome the new 
mopn with festal songs, and other demonstra- 
tions of regard, which are the only external 
marks of adoration among them. When an 
opulent person dies, his wives commence the 
most hideous lamentations, which give notice of 
the event to the whole neighbourhood ; upon 
which all the other women of the place resort to 
<he house, in order to mingle their bowlings to- 
gether. The fevourite of the deceased always 
-^stinguishes herself above the rest by the loud- 
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ness of her complaints^ and whose expfeasiona pC 
aortow are perhaps done sincere* Suddenly a 
pause of silence interrupts this dismal noise^ and 
by way of interlude) one of them recites the yir» 
tues and noble actions of the defunct ; after which 
they resume their yociferadons with redoubled 
vehemence* The moradotM, or priests, having^ 
examined the corpse, and ascertained that the 
person is dead, dig a grave sufficiently large for 
containing two bodies, and the principal wife is 
interred with her deceased husband* During 
the latter part of this barbarous transaction, a 
profound silence reigns through the whole as- 
sembly ^ and as soon as it is concluded, they de- 
part with the same tranquillity as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened* 

The French were the first that carried on trade 
with this coast, and some traces of their resi- 
dence still exist* Many of the inhabitants also 
have had French sirnames here^tary in their &- 
xnilies for at least more than a century* They 
were also taught to assume the names of ssunts, 
such aa Peter, Paul^ John, and Andrew*— The 
Portuguese dispossessed the French of their 
commerce with this coast, and al^o with the rest 
of Guinea* During a number of years, they ex- 
ercised a despotic authority over the natives ; but 
the great advantages which the Portuguese deriv- 
ed fiom this trade, having excited the emu- 
lation of the English and Dutch, their power was 
obliged to give way to the more warlike and com- 
mercial spirit of these rivals* By decrees they 
became dispossessed of all their settlements, and 
being compelled to retire into the interior parts 
of the country, resolved, as a last effort, to unite 
themselves to the natives by marriage $ fronoi 



Chance ^)nnig that mixed progeay^ vvbo are 
known by the name of mulattocfs. These cany 
on a great trade, and would render it more ex* 
tensive, were they regularly 8upf>lied with Euror 
peangoods. 



CHAPTER X* 

NIGRITIA, or Negroland, is an extensive 
tract of country denominated from the co* 
lourt>f its inhatbitants^ and induded between the 
liver Senegal and Guinea* It is divided into sei- 
titM large and populous kingdmns. 

SECTION I. 
Sierra Leoncu 

SIERRA LEONA was an appellation given 
to some mountains on the coast by the Portu^ 
^ese, on account of the great numbers of lions 
that ft^qitented them ; from whence this tract erf 
territory received its name* Its; exact bounda^ 
ries h&ve never been prq)erly defined, though it 
is ^nerally understood to be i^omprehended be- 
tween the Grain Coast and Cape; Verga. 

Scherbro is a large and capacious mer, in 
Which vessels of great .burthen frequently pK>- 
ceed to H very considerable distance, and which 
is supposed to have its source in tJpper Ethiopia* 
At the mouth of the river stands an island which 
has the same appellation, an4 produces great 
abundance of rice^ maize, yams, bananas, pota* 
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toes, Indian figs, ananas, citrons, oranges, water- 
melons, with a variety of other fruits. and roots* 
Fine pearls are found in an oyster on the shore ; 
but the fishing for them is rendered extremely 
dangerous by the number of crocodiles, alliga- 
tors, and sharks, which infest the mouth of the 
river* The inhabitants are pagans, but practise 
the Jewish rite of circumcision* Cape Mesura- 
do is a peninsula, which is seen at the distance 
of several leagues, and has the appearance of a 
high mountain. On the banks of a river of the 
same name, is a plain of great extent, covered with 
villages, and abounding with a great variety of 
quadrupeds, such as oxen, cows,- sheep, hogs, 
deer, hares, antelopes, and many others, and is 
unquestionably oneofthe most fertile and beauti- 
ful spots in the universe* It produces pine-ap- 
ples, citrons, lemons, oranges, with all the rich 
fruits of Europe, Asia, and America. The air 
is temperate, and the spring waters cool and re- 
freshing ; and, in short, the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Mesurado resembles a para^ 
disc. 

The inhabitants are not unworthy of enjoying 
such a situation ; for they are a mild, generous, 
friendly, assiduous, and disinterested people, and 
their labour is the result of reason, not of ava- 
rice* Their chief occupation consists in the cul- 
tivation of the land, and in the making of salt ; 
in which last article they pay a certain tribute to 
the sovereign of Quaja, to whom they are sub- 
ject* The miseries of war are but little known, 
and in all disputes they seem to prefer pacific 
conventions to the decisions of arms. Polyga- 
my is allowed them without any limitations; and, 
«s>the females are equally laborious with the 
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males, the interest of the husband is proportion- 
ed to the multiplicity of his wives. Children of 
i>oth sexes go naked till the age of puberty, 
when those of distinction beg^n to wear a cotton 
cloth, which depends from the waist ; but the 
coipmon ranks remain during all their lives in 
their primitive state. None, besides the king, 
his court, and the officers of his household, go ^- 
ways clothed. Bracelets, and rings of iron or 
copper, are worn round the wrists and legs of 
the women, with small silver bells, which are 
csteen^d very ornamental. 

The most common dress among people of 
condition of both sexes, is the tomi, which is 
made of woollen cloth, and manu&ctured by 
themselves. Both males and females take great 
pains in decorating their hair, which has a wool- 
ly appearance, with little plates of gold and other 
metals ; and this employment occupies all the 
time they can conveniently spare from their avo* 
cations and amusements. The women endea- 
vour to attract attention by painting their feces, 
arms, and legs, with circles of various colours ; 
the agreeable diversity of which is considered as 
the principal criterion of female taste and ele* 
gance. The pmaments of the men are also of the 
same kind, and differ only in the size of the rings 
and bracelets, which are fastened round their 
arms, legs, and fingers. The poorest negro has 
some of these decorations, and their number is 
increased with the wealth and vanity of the wear- 
er, and constitutes a principal distinction of rank* 

The accommodations of the natives are mean, 
but peculiarly neat and clean. The royal paiace 
and houses of the great and opulent are con- 
structed in oblong squares, having one storf 
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floored, and being so closely covered with the 
leaves of the palm, that they are rendered per* 
fectly ^ure against the heaviest rains and the 
most scorching, beams of the sun. Each of 
these buildings is divided into a number of apart- 
ments ; one of which is a hall of audience^ sur- 
rounded with sophas raised about a foot from 
the floor, and covered with elegant mats of 
palm-leaves, beautifully diversified with an in- 
finity of colours ; on which the more opulent 
of the people doze away life, reclining their 
sluggish heads on one of their favourite women, 
or eating, drinldng, or smoaking, with their se- 
lect companions. In their manner of eating they 
appear to be more civilized than most other ne- 
groes : they have plates and dishes made of 
ivory, and kept extremely neat and clean ; and 
that their elegance may be uniform and con- 
sistent, their kitchens are separated from their 
habitations, lest they should be incommoded by 
the heat or smoke, which attends the preparation 
of victuals* 

It is observable that the language of the ne- 
groes undergoes a gradual change, as we pass 
from east to west. Arts and sciences being en- 
tirely unknown among them, they make use of 
only a few words, which are sufficient for ex- 
pressing the necessaries of life ; and hence, per- 
haps, exists that silence which has been remark- 
ed in all their public assemblies and entertain- 
ments ; their ideas being insufficient to enliven 
conversation, or to furnish ntatter for discourse. 
Travellers observe that the same sounds fre- 
quently occur in a short speech ; and that their 
songs are only a repetition of five or six words. 
It is also no less (hfficuit to obtain proper ideas of 
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their religion, which would appear to be a mix- 
ture of Mahometanism, idolatry, and supersti- 
tion. " Let the Europeans," say some of themy 
" adore a God, who is so good to them ; for us, 
we offer presents to the devil alone, because he is 
able to injure us." 

The government, which possesses mildness in 
the extreme, is strictly aristocratical ; all public 
business being transacted by a majority of the 
grandees, and thfe king only assuming the exe- 
cutive part. The Europeans who trade hither, 
buy up large quantities of cotton-cloth, the man- 
ufocture of this country, fine mats, and ivory, 
which is not inferior to that purchased in Guinea; 
as well as the skins of lions, tigers, panthers^ 
and various other wild beasts, with which the 
mountains abound. This coast also afifords five 
or six hundred slaves annually ; but they are ge- 
nerally such as are bought or obtsdned in ex- 
change from the king of Mandingo, and the so- 
tereigns in the interior parts of Africa ; for the 
natives are prohibited from enslaving any, ex- 
cept criminals, who are sold to the traders in hu- 
man flesh for the emolument of the monarch. 

Between Cape Mesurado and Sestos, is a de- 
lightful river called Rio Junco, the banks of 
which are clothed with perpetual verdure, and 
exhibit beautiful groves of oranges, limes, and 
other fruit-trees. This part df the country, 
which is denominated the kingdom of Mesura- 
do, is very populous, and the vUlages stand so 
near together, that they resemble one large town. 
Though the laws of proportion are disregarded 
in the erection of particular houses, their cities 
exhibit the greatest order and regulai*ity, and 
are so analogous to one another, that they can- 
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not be dislingtushed but by the surroundifig 
country. The royal palace differs only in ex- 
tent, and in the number of apartments, from the 
habitations of private persons. The manners of 
the natives are simple ; and they are entirely ig- 
norant of the arts of luxury and refinement. 
Their religion consists of the grossest idolatry, 
without any fixed principle of adoration. The 
most constant object of worship is the sun, to 
which luminary they sacrifice, and make offer- 
ings of palm-wine, oil, fruits, and various ani- 
mals. Formerly, human victims were also slain^ 
in honour of this deity ; but that cruel practice 
has ceased, since commerce has denK>nstrated 
that their interest consists in the multiplicity of 
their slaves and prisoners, whom they dispose of 
to the Europeans. 

North-west of Scherbro is the great river 
Sierra Leona, which is said to be near three 
leagues wide at its entrance, but a short way up 
the channel it is reduced to the breadth of « 
single mile. It abounds with fish, but is great- 
ly infested with crocodiles and alligators. The 
banks are adorned with large and beautiful 
trees ; and the river; in its course, forms several 
delightful islands, covered with palms, from 
which the natives make great quantities of wine. 

The country to the south of this river is ex- 
tremely mountainous, and is properly denomi- 
nated Sierra Leona, or the Mountame of the i/- 
xma ; while on the north it is low and flat, where 
the heat of the sun, before the noon-tide breeze 
springs up, is almost intolerable. In general, it 
is reckoned an unhealthy climate to Europeans { 
-and the continual thunder and r^un, with a suffo* 

Vol* XIV. R 
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catit^ air that prevails during fonr months in the 
year^ produce the most fatal effects, especially 
on the constitutions of strangers ; nor are thejr 
innocent with respect to the natives, who ai^ ol> 
liged to confine themselves in their chambers 
for several days successively, in order to avoid 
the pestilential infection of the atmosphere. 
Sometimes, also, tornadoes produce awful and 
astonishing scenes ; in which the sun is veiled . 
in mid-day splendour, and the most tremendous 
jand pitchy darkness succeeds in his place ; and 
the &ce of nature seems wholly changed. But, 
however these scenes may affect the minds of 
strangers with terror and amazement, custom 
has rendered their appearance a matter of in^ 
difference to the natives, who contemplate the 
dreadful changes of nature without any particu* 
lar emotion. 

. The soil is extremely fertile, and the whole 
country, on each sid^ of the liver, produces such 
quantities of rice and millet, as amply to supply 
the natives with food ; besides which lemons, 
orange?, bananas, and citrons, are in great plen« 
ty and arrive at vast perfection. In the interior 
parts, and farther up the river, ananas, Indian 
£gs, water-melons, white prunes, cassava, and 
different sorts of pulse, are also produced in 
great abundance. There are, likewise, fowls, 
hogs, hares, and deer, that may be obtained in 
baiter for a little brandy, a liquor to which the 
inhabitants are extremely partial. The moun- 
Uunous parts abound with elephants, lions, tigers, 
apes, and monkies ; the last of which are ex* 
ceedingly numerous, and one species of them, 
called the barry, walks erect, grinds its rice or 
millet, and, in short, possesses all the docile ^nd 
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imitatiye qualities of the iamous ourang-outang; 
The wcxxls abound tvith serpents of the most as- 
tonishing dimensions ; and also afibrd a retreat 
to an infinite number of parrots, paroquets, and 
various other beautiful and curious birds, which 
are not caught without much difficulty, by pea* 
soil of the diickness of the copses. In this part 
of the country grows a tree resembling a beech, 
which the negroes call agon, and with the fruit 
of which they poison their arrows^ and render 
them moftal* 

The natives bordering on the Sierra Leona 
have more protuberant noses, and less dark com- 
plexions, than most of the neighbouring negroes* 
They suspend a number of toys frcmi their ears, 
and they mark their &ces with hot irons* In 
the decorations of their persons, they imitate 
the nations on the banks of the Scherbro ; but 
those of rank appear tn public dressed in long 
flowing robes of striped calico, after the Moorish 
&shion. They are malicious, turbulent, and 
jealous in their dispositions, and always engaged 
m quarrels and dissensions among themselves^ 
or with their European neighbours, who are con- 
tinually exposed to their insults and depredations* 
On the other hand, from an aversion to gluttony 
and drunkenness, they are extremely sobei^and 
temperate in their meals, and free from volup- 
tuous passions. Every town is provided with 
a public school, in which the young women are 
taught singing, dancing, and other accomplish* 
ments, under the inspection of a matron of no- 
ble birth* 

For the adjustment of disputes, the chief per- 
sons of a village meet in a place called a palaver 
or hall, where the plaindfT and defendant being 
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candidly heard* and the matter fully discussedf 
the equity of the case is determuied by a ma- 
jority of the judges. If a person has been de- 
frauded by his neighbour, custom has rendered 
^t lawful, that he may seize without legal pro- 
cess as much from the offender as will compen- 
sate his loss, but he must prove before the chiefs^ 
to the satisfaction of the court, that he has not 
distrained for more than he was entitled to re* 
cover. 

Their huts are generally of a circular form, 
witli spacious areas in the middle^ the entrances 
paved with oyster and cockle shells, and two or 
three crosses erected in different parts ; the whole 
being surrounded with lime, pine-apple, . and 
plantain trees. : 

We are informed that ia the kingdom of Co* 
pez, the royal dignity was hereditary .in the same 
family, and that the youngest son succeeded tq 
the throne ; but on a deficiency of male hein% 
the nearest of "kin was ejected soyereignt 
When this happened to be the case, the nobi- 
lity visited the elected monarch at his house, 
V^here having bound his hands, they carried him^ 
to the palace, amidst crowds of people, who de- 
rived, insulted, and even struck him with rods.^ 
This ceremony was intended to intimate to the. 
king, that tliis was the last time he would ever 
witness tlie real inclinations of his subjects* 
The eldest counsellor then harangued the popu* 
lace in favour of the new king, to whom he gave 
a hatchet, signifying thereby that it was the in- 
dispensable duty of a sovereign, to punish crimes 
which are injurious to the interests and welfare 
of society. 

In the year 1787, a number of English gen-. 
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HjQfl^en subiscribed a few thousand pounds, as 9. 
&nd for assisting some hundreds of negroes theo 
m London, to settle at Sierra Leona, where a 
considerable district of land had been ceded by 
the native qhiefs for that iwrpose. The grand 
object of this settlement was to promote civilizar 
tion in Africa, and thereby prepare the way for 
the total atx>lition of slavery^ Notwithstanding 
the. difficulties with which this in&nt colony had 
to contend, it has since that time very conside* 
rably increased, ha9 been incorporated by act of 
parliament under the name of the Sierra Leona 
Company, and the pnncipal place of the settler 
ment is denominated Freetown* They have 
endeavout^ed to diffuse the knowledge of Chris.* 
tianity among the natives, many of whose chiefs 
have been induced to send their sons to the color 
by for instruction. In short, by means of this 
fiettlement, the declension of the slave trstde in 
the neighbouiiiood of.Sterra Le(»ia has been ve^ 
ry great ; aiid it is supposed that not more than 
one fifth of the usual number of slaves are now 
carried off the adjacent coast. For the honour 
ni Great Britain, and , the cause of humanity, 
we earnestly wish that this rising colony may 
produce the full and desired effect, and that the 
civilization of Africa, and the gradual abolition of 
slavery, may at last be the result of this bene- 
volent establishment 1 

_ SECTION II. 

JFoiUahy MonoUf Quoja^ and Folgia. 

THE Foulah kingdom is situated to the north- 
east of Sierra Leona, and is about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, from east to west, 
R3 
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ftnd about two hundred miles in breadth froiil 
north to south. The capital, which is called 
Teemboo, is supposed to contain about scYcn 
thousand inhabitants* The king exercises a verf 
despotic power ; and he puilishes with great se- 
verity, especially in cases of disrespect shewn to 
his authority. About one-third of the country 
is extremely fertile. Laby, which contsdns not 
less than five thousand inhabitants, is si city that 
stands upwards of two hundred miles eastwafd 
from the mouth of the river Rionunes, and is 
governed by a chief who is subordinate to the 
king of Foidah. The people of this part of Af- 
rica are greatly superior to those on the coast, in 
eviery branch of civilization ; and they have man* 
ufactures of iton^ silver, leather, and narrow 
cloths. The principal men are famished with 
books on the subject of law or divinity ; and 
schools for t^e instruction of children are estab- 
lished in almost every town* The professed re- 
ligion is Mahometanism, and there is a great 
number of mosques, but the people do not ap* 
pear attached to bigotry and superstition.* 

In the interior parts of the country, that lie 
between the rivers Sierra Leona and Sestos, are 
several populous and extensive kingdoms, of 
which we neither know the boundaries nor the 
name. The Quabes, who are reported to inha- 
bit the southern bank of the Sestos, are said to 
live under the protection of the emperor of Mo- 
nou ; a very powerful monarch that extends his 

• There appear te be in Africa serenl independent na- 
tions of Foulaiis, of which this is perhaps the most anci- 
ent and considerable, and supposed to be the Leucxthiopes 
of Ptolemy. Vide Geographical lUustratiotis of Park's 
Travels by Major RcnncU* \ 
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aathoritf over' several vassal princes, particu- 
larly those of Quoja and Folgia, whose sove- 
reigns are complimented with the title of Dan- 
da^h. 

The natives of these countries are extremely 
libidinous ; but in all other respects are greatly 
superior to many of their neighbours, being tem- 
perate and sociable, averse to the effusion of hu^ 
man blood, living amicably with one another, 
relieving the distressed, and participating in the 
pleasures and calamities of their fnends with a 
cor^ality which not only excites applause, but 
esteem* 

Polygamy in this part of the world is not only 
tolerated but encouraged ; yet the husband ge- 
nerally attaches himself to a particular female, 
who governs the rest of his wives, and superin- 
tends all domestic aifairs. She is distinguished 
by the name of makUmaj and to her devolves all 
the attention necessary in the education of the 
girls, while the &ther carefoUy provides for and 
instructs the male offspring. Five days after the 
birth of a son, some particular name is given it, 
on which occasion, the father and all his domes- 
tics, armed with bows and arrows, parade round 
the town or village, singing a sort of triumph- 
ant song, which is accompanied with musical 
instruments, those whom they meet in their way 
being expected to join in the concert. The su- 
perintendant of the ceremony then takes the in- 
&ait out of the arms of the mother, and placing 
it on a. shield in the midst of the assembly, puts 
a bow and arrow into its hands, and commences 
a long, premeditated oration, in which he first 
wishes that the child may enjoy prosperity, and 
afterwards enumeradng the amiable qualities of 
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most every other virtue, expresses his hope that 
the infimt may one day live in possesuon of them 
all. Thb oration being finished, he denomi* 
Dates the child, and delivering it into the arms 
of its mother, the assembly immediately dispell* 
ei. A few select friends of the parents, howe? 
ver, frequently remain, who i^nd the remcon** 
der of the day in mirth and festivity. If the 
child be a female, the mother carries it into tb^ 
middle of the town, where the concourse of 
people is gpreatest, and laying it on amatputs a 
stick into Sie hands of the in&nt* A woman is 
then appointed to pronounce the oration, in which 
she prays that the child may possess all the ac- 
complishments of its mother, and, like her, be 
endued with every omnmental and useful qualifi- 
cation. 

The eldest sou inherits the wives and pit^)er<- 
ty of his fiither ; but the effects of a married knan, 
Who dies without male issue, pass to his ne«- 
phews. The principal. occupation of this peo^ 
pie, is the cultivation of the earth ; and tradcv 
except in bartering one necessary of life for an- 
bUier, is scarcely Imown among them. The ge- 
neral language of these inland nations is the 
Quojan, which, however, is varied into different 
dialects in different provinces. The negroes of 
rank pride themselves on speaking with elegance 
and refinement; and being fond of rhetorical, 
enibellishments in their conversation, their dis- 
course, even on the mo^ trivial occasions, dis- 
covers something of poetical ornament and be^Ur 
ty. Nor are they entirely unacquainted with the 
science^ particulariy with astronoiby : they can 
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distinguish the hour of the night by the stars ; 
and g^ve the. denomination of monjadmg to the 
Pleiades. 

Their funeral ceremonies exhibit marks of 
great affection, and of the stix>ngest impressions 
of a gloomy superstition. After, the body is 
washed and placed in an erect posture, Uiey 
dress the deceased in his best clothes, adorn 
his hair, and put a bow and arrow into his 
hands : while his friends, in the mean time, en* 
gage in a kind of mock skirmish* They then 
fall on their knees, and bending their bows m 
a menacing manner, declare vengeance against 
those who have been accessary to his death, 
or that dare to asperse his reputation. After 
which they offer up, at the shrine of gross ig- 
norance and cruel superstition, some of the 
slaves of the deceased, whom as the devoted 
victims on this occasion they have previously 
fed with all the delicacies of the country, and 
exhort them to attend their master in the other 
world with assiduity and fidelity. With the 
slaves they also deposit in the ground as much 
food and wine, as they think will be sufficient 
for the deceased, till their arrival in the land of 
spirits. The corpse is then earned on a bier to 
the grave, and placed beside the murdered vic- 
tims, along with various kitchen utensils, which 
being covered with a mat, the whole is filled up 
with abundance of earth, in order to prevent any 
noxious exhalations from the putrid bodies. 
The relations generally build a hut over the . 
grave, on the top of which is suspended the 
bow and arrows of the deceased, with other tro- 
phies ; and they continue for several months to 
bring to the tomb all kind^ of liquors and pro- 
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visions, for his nouridiment in the other worldj 
^1 they suppose he has had time to cultivate his 
new plantations, and to Ibrm necessary connex- 
ions in the strange land to which he has remov- 
ed. It is customary to deposit all the persons of 
one family in the same grave ; and these ceme- 
teries, which they call tombruoi, are generally in 
a deseited Ullage* On the death of a near re-' 
ktion or intimate friend, they observe a fkst that 
continues for ten days, during which period, 
they eat no rice, and drink only a small quantity 
of water. 

Among iht Quojas, if a woman is accused of 
adultery, and no otiier proof of her crimi- 
nality be adduced than the allegations of her 
husband, she is declared innocent upon her own 
oath ; but if, after she has taken the oath, evi-^ 
d^ces of her guilt shall appear, she is brought 
in the night to a public place, where a council 
is assembled to judge her, and to pass sentence 
accordingly. After invoking the jonrnzmn^, who 
are the spirits of their deceased relations, the 
woman's eyes are covered with a ^ bondage, to 
prevent her from seeing those beings^ who are 
ready to carry her off ; and the criminal 4s in- 
duced to believe that such will be her destiny. 
When she has thus undergone for some time the 
most dreadful apprehenuons and suspense res- 
pecting her fate, the oldest member of the 
comicil commences a solemn discourse, in which 
he represents the shameMness and immorality 
of her conduct, and threatens her with severe 
punishment. If, after this harangue, she exhibit 
marks of contrition and repentance, a confused 
murmur is heard, which, it is pretended, are the 
V(Mces of the jannanins, who declare that her* 
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crime^ Uiough meriting the most rigorous chas- 
tisement) will be pardoned} on account of its 
being the first offence. The same voices also 
impose on her certain mortifications and pe* 
nances, and recommend that she live in such 
chastity, as not even to take a male child into • 
her arms, or touch the dress of a man. The 
Quojas are persuaded, that fear and shame 
are punishments sufficiency adequate to the 
first offence ; but if she rdapse into libertinism, 
and the &ct be proved, the belUmo^ or high-priest, 
accompanied by the whole society of belH^ or 
ministers, repcdr mth a loud noise, to the house 
of her husband, and seize the criminal, wh<^ 
^nidst the hootings and insults of the populace, 
is carried thrice round the town. She is then^ 
without being allowed to defend herself by soiy 
evidence, or to avoid punishment by promises 
of repentance and reformation, conducted to a 
wood, which is consecrated to the jannamMy 
whose voices are no longer heard, and where 
she is put to death* In order that the power of 
th^jarm(imm may continue to be dreaded by the 
women, it is undoubtedly necessary to remove 
them from the council, in which these spirits are 
supposed to be present. We may, ^erefore, 
reasonably conclude, that it is the male brother- 
hood alone of the belli, who compose that as* 
sembly. 

When a perscm is accused of theft or murder^ 
and there do not appear sufficient proofs of his 
guilt, he is commanded to be tried by beUhno^ 
which is a composition of herbs and the bark of 
trees, and which he is obliged to hold in his 
haiids for a certain time, when, if he have com- 
jmtted the action for which he is blamed, blisters 
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will immediately appear on his skin. Some- 
times the bellimo consists of a kind of liquor, 
composed^'of the bark of such trees as the ne- 
groes believe to be virulently poisonous, and a 
large glass of which the accused is compelled to 
drink. Those whose conscience^ are clear in- 
stantly reject the potion by vomit, and are 
deemed the more immaculate for this trial of 
their innocence ; but if a froth appear at the 
mouth of the culprit, he is immediately pro- 
nounced guilty, and judged worthy of death. 
The criminal is then conducted to a secret 
grove, far removed from any human habitation, 
where his head is cut off, and his body divided 
into four parts. 

The different nations in the interior of Sierra 
Leona acknowledge one Supreme Being, whom 
they call Canno, and to whom they attri|)ute 
the qualities of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence ; but they are not agreed with 
respect to the eternity of his existence, some 
affirming that he will be succeeded by another, 
that will punish vice and reward virtue. They 
believe, likewise, tiiat the dead are converted 
mto jannanins^ or spirits, whose employment con- 
sists in protecting their parents and former 
friends ; for when the negroes are in any im- 
minent danger, or have received any injury, 
they fly to the groves, which are the supposed 
residence of these guardian spirits, and bewailing 
their misfortunes, or the calamity that threatens 
them, beseech their gracious interposition. In 
aM emergencies and difficulties, and in inquiries 
-concerning future events, they have recourse to 
the same means. In a word, their veneration 
£>r the spirits of the deceased is extreme ; and 



'tJiey never eat or drink, without first tasting in 
honour of the jarmamns. Every village has a 
grove consecrated to the deceased, to which at 
certain seasons of the year great quantities ot 
provisions are constantly brought, and into which 
women, children, and slaves, are prohibited from 
entering, whose intrusion would be considered 
as the most outrageous sacrilege, and punished 
ivith instant and exemplary death. 

Nor are magicians and sorcerers less dreaded, 
than these imaginary spirits are revered and held 
in esteem* The former they believe to be the 
certain and inveterate enemies of the human 
race, whose blood they eagerly quaff. They 
are also persuaded that others have power over 
the seasons, and can forward or retani the pro» 
ductions of the earth. Death is the infallible 
punishment of those who are accused of pos* 
sessing these qualities ; and to live in a different 
manner from the rest of the people, is considered 
as a clear and sufficient evidence of their guilt. 
If a person dies under the suspicion of having 
suffered violence, the body is first washed, and 
the inquest into the occasion of his death com* 
mences by tying together shreds of the cloaths 
of the deceased, with locks of his hair. This 
bundle is sprinkled with powder of mammon or 
pulverized com, and &stened to the bier, which 
is carried to the most public part of the town, 
and preceded by two priests, who strike their 
hatchets together, and interrogate the corpse at 
what time and in what manner he was deprived 
of life ? These questions are answered by signs, 
which are invisible to all except those who sus- 
tsdn the sacerdotal office, and who fajl not to in- 
terpret the responses in a mamier suitable tQ 

Vol. XIV. S 
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their interest and designs* The criminal being 
denounced, they repair to his house, and drag 
him before the corpse, in order to condemn him 
on the accusation of the spirit* If he denies 
the charge, the bitter draught is instantly admi- 
nistered, which always determines his guilt or 
innocence* 

It is customary among the natives of these 
kingdoms to observe a holiday on the approach 
of the new moon, when a relaxation from labour 
is permitted; and the reason they allege for 
tliis ceremony is, that if it were not observed, 
their rice would be converted into a red colour* 
A variety of other superstitious notions are pro- 
mulged by a society that exists in every province 
called Belli, which is properly a ^seminary for 
the education of youth, the king himself being 
president. These schools may be classed among 
their libidinous incitements : the young men are 
taught, indeed, to hunt, to fish, and to handle 
arms ; but they are also instructed in songs, 
which consist of a repetition of lewd expressions, 
and are accompanied with imiecent and im- 
modest gestures. When a negro has gone 
through the usual course in these institutions, 
and has become sufficiently learned in what has 
been taught him, he is considered as qualified 
for all employments, and is entitled to a number 
of important privileges; but those who have 
been found incapable of receiving instruction, 
are by an established law excluded from all pub^ 
lie offices, and places of trust and profit. 

These schools are situated in thick palm-tree 
groves, generally including a circuit of several 
miles, the whole of which space is cultivated for 
the support of the scholars, who are restricted 
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within certain boundaries, and prohibited &om 
having any intercourse with the world during 
tlie term of five years, which is the time appointed 
for their education. The students are matricu- 
lated with a red-hot iron, which cicatrizes them 
from the ear to the shoulder, and the scar is 
considered both as a .badge of dignity and a 
mark of distinction. During their residence in 
this retreat, they go entirely naked, are fed by 
their tutors, and, though presents are frequently 
brought them by friends and relations, they are, 
nevertheless, denied the privilege of conversing 
with one another. On the day appointed for 
terminating their studies,^ they are conducted to 
A small town near the school, where they re- 
ceive the visits and congratulations of their re- 
latipns of both sexes ; and having employed a 
few days in the necessary personal preparations, 
they are introduced at court, where their ac- 
quirements undergo a public examination* 
WiUi respect to the delU^ which has imparted its 
name to this institution, it is a composition 
prepared by the priest, who shews it to the peo- 
ple as something sacred. It has no certain 
figure ; but the belUmo^ or high-priest, gives it 
one at pleasure. Whatever, however, may be 
its form, they are obliged to shew it the utmost 
respect, and it is firmly believed by this ignorant 
and superstitious people, that the most dreadful 
and severe judgments will be inflicted on all 
those who shall be wanting in Veneration to it. 
But the belli must derive his authority from the 
king, without which he can have no power of 
punishing ; inM)much that superstition is de- 
pendent on civil policy, and the most unruly 
passion of the mind reduced to the standard of 
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goyenrnient. This is a political restriction very 
remarkable, and which has been invented by the 
king and the priesthood, to restrain the people 
within the bounds of their duty ; and is intended 
to reduce all to the subjection of the monarch. 

There i3 also a female institution similar to 
that of the boys, which Is distinguished by the 
appellation of Sandisimodisim^ or the daughters 
of Sandi. After entering on their noviciate, 
they are conducted to a rivulet, where they are 
washed, anointed, and undergo an operation 
which may be termed excision, and are stripped 
fiaked during the whole of their abode in this 
seminary. Their studies consist in learning to 
dance, and in singing verses which are equally 
obscene, and accompanied by as immodest ges- 
tures, as those that are taught the males in their 
seminaries. They are denied the visits of men, 
and even females, who enter the limits of the 
institution, are always stripped naked* After 
Xhe space of four months, which is the term of 
their noviciate, they are dressed in scarlet cloth, 
and the most costly ornaments, and ranging 
themselves in proper order, and preceded by 
the matron, they repair to the royal palace ; the 
inhabitents of whole provinces assembling to be« 
hold them. They are then publicly examined by 
the king, with respect to their acquirements^ 
after which they are presented to their parents 
with such marks of ai^)rebation, as are thought 
adequate to thefr proficiency. 

The coimcils of these nations are composed 
of the eldest and most experienced persons ; 
their govemmrat is mild ; and the distribution 
of justice simple and equitable. To impress the 
inhabitaQts of the neighbouring kingdoms with a 
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liigho{Hnk>n of their power, they prohibit afl 
strangers from traversing their country. Thiis 
regulation, which is strictly enforced, procures 
them the principal share of the commerce with 
the coasts, and they maintain agents and am- 
bassadors at foreign courts, and conduct a for- 
mal system of trade and policy. When the 
king of Quoja is invested with the regal dignity 
by the sovereign of Folgia, he prosti'atcs him- 
self on the ground, and remains in that situation 
till the latter has sprinkled a handful of mould 
over his body, and interrogated him with respect 
to the title he wished to assume. This being 
made known, the appellation of the new mo- 
narch is proclaimed to the people by a herald^ 
and re-echoed by the joyful and numerous a*, 
sembly of his subjects. The king of Folgia then 
invests him with the sword of state, and with a 
bow and quiver of arrows ; which are intended 
to denote the obligations he is under of defend- 
ing the dominions with which he is intrusted* 

SECTION in. 

MandmgOy Foulah^ Jaloff\ and Fehqtu 

THE natives of the countries which border oft 
the Gambia, though divided into a great maity 
distinct governments, may, perhaps, be properly 
divided into four classes ; the Mandingoes, the 
Foulahs, the Jak>iFs, and the Feloops. 

The Mandingoes are so denominated from 
their having originally migrated from the state 
of Manding: and they constitute the bulk of 
the inhabitants in the interior districts of Africa, 
where the natives are negroes. Contmry, bow- 
cVcr, to the constitution of their parent country, 
S3 
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which 18 republican) the form of government 
in all the Mandingo^ nations, near the Gambia^ 
is monarchical. But the power of the sovereign 
is by no means without controul : in all matters 
«f importance, the lung convenes an assembly 
of the principal men, or elders, by whose counsel 
he is directed, and without whoto advice he can 
neither declare war, nor conclude peace* 

The Mandingoes. are said^ to be social, m- 
tionai, and humane ; entertaining strangers with 
great affability and condescension, and treating 
them with unreserved femiliarity. In their dis- 
positions they are convivial and &cetious, and 
spend a great part of their time in music and 
^ncing. Their natural warmth and impetu- 
osity of temper, however, frequently occasion 
dissensions, and the friendship of the day is 
often dissolved by the discord of the evening. 
A single injurious expression will frequently be 
the cause of much bloodshed) and in no part of 
the world is the pride of birth and ancestry car- 
ried to a more extravagant height* It was a^ 
custom in this country, that a bargain which 
had been agreed on in the moiming might be 
retracted by offering restitution before sun-set» 
This practice was the cause of numerous frauds 
and impositions ; but the necessity of transacting 
business mth fairness and evenness, and of pre- 
serving some Credit in their dealings with fo^ 
reigners, has taught them the true application 
of the homely and well-known adage in favour 
of honesty* 

The males salute one another by shaking 
liands ; but when a man meets a woman, he 
.closely and earnestly looks in her face, then re-^ 
eedes> and again advsincing, repeats the saxpe^ 
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'ceremony. The females •alone are erai^oyed in 
the regulation of domestic oeconomy ; and the 
men cultivate rice, excepting which employment 
^they usually spend their time in the greatest in- 
dolence and inattention to business. The more 
opulent have large retinues of slaves, whom 
they treat with exemplary humanity and kind- 
ness, and dress in a very splendid and expensive 
style. Most of these slaves are bom in the fe- 
milies of their masters, to whom they become 
remarkably attached, and who are not permitted 
to sell them without their own consent, or the 
approbation of their partners in slavery.* 

Having thus given a general character and 
description of the Mandingoes, we proceed to 
notice the other natives of this part of Africa* 
The Foulahs inhabit a tract of territory, which 
is divided from the kingdom of the Jaloffs by 
•the lake Cayor, and next to the Mandingoes are, 
undoubtedly, t^e most considerable people* 
Their original country is said to be Foolador^ 
which signifies the country of the Foulahs ; but 
they possess at present many other kingdoms at 
a great distance from one another. Their com.- 
plexion, however, is not exactly the same in dif- 
ferent districts, and they are of a more tawny 
colour in the northern, than in the southern 
states. They are low in stature, but well made, 
and have naturally a delicate and engaging ad- 
dress : but the uncharitable maxuns of the Ko- 

• « I was told," fays Mr. Park, ** that the Mandin^ 
master can neither deprive his slave of life, nor sell him 
to a stranger, without first calling a palaver on his con- 
duct ; or in other words, bringing him to a public trial ;. 
but this degree of protection is extended only to the at- 
tive or dooiettic slaves.*' iViri « Truv^^ 
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ran hare rendered them less hospitable t« 
strangers, and more reserved in their behayiour) 
than the Mandingoes. Each nation is govern- 
ed by a chief of its own, who rules with exem- 
plary justice and moderation. Indeed, so pa- 
cific are the Foulahs in their dispo^tions, and so 
-much do they discriminate the good and evil 
actions of men, that whoever violates the estab^ 
lished maxims of jurisprudence is considered as 
a common enemy. 

Their government differs from that of the 
Mandingoes, in their being under the immediate 
influence of the Mahometan law ; for they are 
principally Mussulmen, and consequently the 
precepts and authority of the prophet are every 
where considered as sacred and decisive. In the 
exercise of their faith, however, they are not 
very intolerant towards such of their country- 
men as retain their ancient superstitions. Re- 
ligious persecution is never used among them 
for the propagation of the Mahometan faith; 
nor is it necessary that it should, since the 
system of the prophet is extended by means 
much more efficacious. By establishing small 
schools in the different towns and provinces, in 
which the children of parents of different per- 
suasions are taught to read tlie Koran, and in^ 
structed in the tenets of Mahomet, the priests 
fix a bias on the minds, and form the character 
of their young disciples, which neither time nor 
accidents can alter or remove. These pupila 
appear to possess great docility, and conduct 
themselves with a proper and submissive de- 
portment J and it is much to be wished that 
they had better instructoi*S; and a more purf 
religion. 
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Though far fh>m being irascible in their 
dispositions^ and infinitely superior to the xnean^ 
hess of illiberal reproach and personal invective ; 
native courage is a quality not unknown among 
the Foulahs, and they aj^ar to be very dex- 
terous in the use of their military weapons, which 
consist of javelins, cutlasses, bows, and arrows, 
and, of late years, firearms. They are instruct- 
ed in the Arabic tongue ; and they have also a 
vulgar language, which abounds in liquids ; 
but which is unpleasant in the pronunciation« 
They are esteemed excellent herdsmen, atid the 
care of the Mandingoes' flocks is committed to 
them ; tlie industry of this people, in the occu* 
pations of pasturage and agriculture, is every 
where remarkaUe. On the banks of the Gam- 
bia, most of the com is raised by them; and 
their flocks and herds are more numerous and 
more valuable than those of the Mandingoes ; 
but &rther eastward, they are very opulent, and 
enjoy all the necessaries of life in the greatest 
prc^sion. They display an uncommon degree 
oi skill in the management of their cattle, which 
they make extremely gentle by their kindness 
and familiarity. On the approach of night, the 
cows are collected from the woods, and secured 
in folds, called korrees, which are constructed in 
the neighbourhood of the different villages. In 
the middle of each korree is erected a small hut, 
in which some of the herdsmen keep watch du- 
ring the night. The Foulahs use^e milk of the 
cows chiefly as an article of diet ; but they are to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of making cheese. 

Nor are these people less eminent hunters than 
shepherds and husbandmen, destroying wild 
beasts in great abundance, particularly eU* 
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phants, the teeth of which they sell, and smoke^ 
jdry, and eat the flesh. It is very common in 
this country for vast droves of this animal to 
herd together, and to destroy the blooming hopes 
of the year by trampling down the com, and 
rooting up the trees. The natives, in order to 
prevent their committing these depredations, 
kindle large fires round the fields, when they 
expect the approach of the elephants, and which 
generally fi*ighten them away. In sjiort, the 
Foulah^ are amiable in their manners, but their 
superstitious observations, to which they are ex- 
tremely attached, tend greatly to diminish our 
respect for their good sense and discernment. 

The Jaloffs are an active, warlike, and power- 
ful people, that inhabit a great part of the north 
side of the river Gambia, as far as the Senega], 
and have features extremely rdgular, compared 
with the surrounding nations. Their dress is a 
kind of calico surplice, which descends below the 
knees, and which is sometimes plaited in a neat 
and pleasing manner. They have also, a number 
of gold trinkets in tiieir hair, ears, noses, cUid 
round their necks, arms, and legs; but the women, 
as is customary in almost every . other country, 
wear these decorations more than the men. 
The Jaloffs who inhabit the vicinity of the Se- 
negal, are a generous and hospitable people, 
and always conduct themselves with propriety 
and decorum. The darnel^ or prince, of the ter- 
ritory bordering on that river, has two principal 
officers ; the one, called kondi, presides over 
military affairs, and commands the armies ; and 
the other, who has the appellation of jara/o, su- 
perintends the distribution of justice; but as 
there is a great number of darnels in this exten- 
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sive tract of country, it is probable that othera 
may adopt internal regulations totally dissimi* 
lar. ^ 

The cavalry of the- JalofTs are armed with 
long darts and a kind of javelin, with short 
swords to use when they mount ; and the in- 
fentry carry scymitars, javelins, and a quiver 
filled with poisonous arrows, which occasion in- 
evitable death. They engage in an- irregular 
and tumultuous manner, marching to the at- 
tack without oitier or discipline, and sounding 
all the time their warlike instruments, which 
make a hideous and terrific noise. As soon as 
they approach the enemy, the infantry make a 
general discharge of their arrows, after which 
they close with sword in hand, but with such 
precaution as to prefer interest to revenge, and 
they confine their chief attention to making as 
many prisoners as possible ; and as the dread of 
slavery equally impels both the contending par- 
ties to great exertions, their battles are generally 
obstinate and bloody. 

The Feloops are a barbarous and unsociable 
race of people, whose territory is of consider- 
able extent, and abounds with rice, with which 
they supply the merchants on the Gambia and 
Cassamansa rivers at a very reasonable- price. 
They also expoi't great numbers of goats and 
poultry, and collect vast quantities of honey, of 
which they make a strong, intoxicating liquor 
like to mead, and the wax is sold to Europeans. 
They are said to be of a gloomy and melan- 
choly disposition, and never to forgive an in- 
jury, but to transmit their quarrels as deadly 
feuds to their posterity ; insomuch that a son, 
from a sense of filial obligation, considers him- 
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self as under the necessity of avenging the 
wrongs of his deceased fether. K a man by 
any act of violence loses his life, the eldest of 
his sons weare the sandals of his fether once a 
yeoTy on the anniversary of his death, till a fit 
opportunity present itself of revenging his fate, 
when the object of resentment seldom esbapes 
unpunished. This cruel and unrelenting dis- 
position is, however, counterbalanced by many 
excellent qualities : they display the utmost gra- 
titude and affection towards their benefactors ; 
and the fidelity wjth which they preserve what- 
ever is committed to their care, is very remark- 
able and praise-worthy ; and how much is it to 
be wished, that the minds of a people so deter- 
mined and ^thfiil, were softened and civilized 
by the mild and benevolent spirit of Christianity I 
The kingdom of WooUi is bounded by Walli 
on the west, by the Gambia on the south, by the 
rivulet called Walli on the north-west, and by 
Bondon and the Simbani Wilderness on the east 
and north-east* The country every where rise$ 
into gentle acclivities, which are generally co- 
vered with extensive woods ; and the towns 
are situated in the intermediate vallies. The 
soil is fertile, and the principal productions 
of the lower ground, are cottons and tobacco ; 
while the higher parts of the country furnish 
great plenty and variety of com. The inhabi- 
tants are Mandingoes, and, like most of that I 
people, are divided into two sects ; the Maho- ] 
metans, denominated Bushreens^ and the Pagans, 
who are called Kafirs, or unbelievers ; but the i 
latter are more numerous, and in them is vested 
the government of the country. On the death J 
of the reigning sovereign, his eldest son, if he 
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have attained the age of manhood, succeeds to 
the regal power and dignity ; but if there be no 
son, or he be under years of discretion, an as- 
sembly of the principal men is convened, and 
the nearest relation of the late monarch is elect- 
ed to the throne, not as guardian or agent, but 
in full power, and to the exclusion of all 
others.* 

The kingdom of Bondon is bounded on the 
east by that of Bambouk ; on the south by the 
Simbani Wilderness ; on the west and south- 
west by Foota-Torra and WooUi ; and on the 
north by Kajuaga. This country, like the ' last 
' we described, is much covered with wood ; but 
the land is more elevated, and in some parts 
rises into very considerable hills. In fertility, 
the soil is Aot surpassed by any in Africa. Koor- 
koorany, one- of the towns of this kingdom, is 
situated in 13® 53'. The natives are Foulahs. 

The kingdom of Kajuaga is bounded on the 
south-east and south by Bambouk ; on the west 
by Bondon and Foota-Torra ; and on the north 
by the river Senegal. The air and climate are! 
more salubrious than towards the coast : the 
fece of the country i« interspersed with a pleas- 
ing variety of hills and vallies ; and the wind- 
ings of the Senegal river make the scenery on its 
banks very picturesque and beautiful. The inha- 
bitants are called ScrawooIIies ; and their com- 
plexion is a jet black. The form of government 
is monarchical ; and the people are anxious to 
support the dignity and authority of their king. 
They are a commercial nation, and formerly 
carried on a great trade with the French in gold 

• Park's Travels. 
VojL. XIV. T 
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and slaves* They are very industrious, and de^ 
rive considerable profits by the >sale of cotton- 
doth and salt in distant countries. Their lan- 
guage abounds ^luch in gutturals, and is gene- 
rally understood in the interior kingdoms. 

The whole country of Kasson is <ixtremely 
fertile and well-cultivated, and the population, 
together with the number of towns and villages, 
is pretty considerable^ Sego, which is the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Bambarra, consists of four 
distuict towns ; two on the northern, and two on 
the southern bank of the Niger. The inhabi- 
tants may be estimated at about thirty thou- 
sand. The king of Bambarra constantly resides 
in this city ; and employs a number of slaves in 
conveying people over the river, and the fare 
paid by each individual furnishes a considerable 
revenue to the state. The canoes are formed of 
the trunks of two large trees, rendered concave, 
smd united at the ends, which causes them tp be 
very long and disproportionably narrow, and 
they have neither decks nor masts. They are, 
however, capacious, and the ferrymen are dili- 
gent and expeditious. The natives employ much 
of their time in collecting the fruit of the shea- 
treies, which grow- in great abundance natu- 
rally in the woods, and are never cut down in 
clearing the land for cultivation. The tree 
greatly resembles the American oak, and the 
fri^it has the appearance of a Spanish olive. The 
kernel, from which a species of butter is pre- 
pared by boiling it in water, is enveloped in a 
sweet pulp, under a thin green rind ; and the 
butter produced from it, will keep the whole 
year without salt, and is whiter, and firmer, and 
«f a richer flavour, than that made from the 
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milk of' cows* This Commodity constitutes a 
great article of inland commerce. 

On the northern bank of the Niger, at a short 
distance from ^Ua, is the kingdom of Masina, 
which is inhabited by J^oulahs, who pay an an* 
nual tribute to the king of Bambarra. Jinbala, 
which is an island in the Niger, is remarkably 
fertile, and inhabited by negroes, whom the 
Moors have in vain attempted to subdue, owing 
to the creeks and swamps with which it abounds. 
Southward of Jinbala is a negro kingdom, called 
Gotto, to the monarch of which the lung of Bam- 
barra pays an annual tribute* On the west of 
Gotto is the kingdom of Bacdoo, tributary to 
the sovereign of Bambarra* West of Bacdoo is 
Maniana, the inhabitants of which are cruel and 
ferocious ; they give no quarter to their ene* 
mies ; and even indulge in horrid banquets of 
human flesh** 

The usual dress of the natives of this part of 
Afiica is a kind of shirt, with wide drawers of 
blue and white cotton* On their feet they wear 
kather sandals, which are buttoned at the instep, 
heel, and toes ; and their usual weapons of de- 
fence consist of a sword hung over the left shoul- 
der, with a spear, or a bow and arrows ; and 
they have also a knife hung at the left side* 
This is the general appearance of persons of 
consequence ; but the less' opulent go entirely 
naked* The women, however, in general, tie a 
piece of cotton-cloth round the waist, which dc-» 
pends to their knees, and have the upper parts of 
their bodies stained with different colours, and 
psdnted in various forms* 

• Park's Travclfc 
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They subsist on grain, rice, roots, and fruits^ 
the latter of which is the tomberong^ a sinali and 
i^rinaceous berry, which is greatly esteemed by 
the Africans,, and of which they make a sort of 
bread, that resembles gingerbread in colour and 
taste, and is generally used in the interior coun« 
tries.* The common beverage of the Pagan ne- 
groes is beer or mead ; but the Mahometan con- 
verts drink only water. The. natives of all des- 
criptions take snuff and smoke tobacco ; but the 
greatest of all their luxuries is salt, which chil- 
dren frequently suck as if it were sugar ; and to 
say that a man eats salt with his victuals, denoted 
that he is opulent. The marriage ceremonies 
practised in this country vary in almost every dif- 
ferent nation and tribe ; but they are in general 
very simple, and consist of purchasing the bride 
of her parents or friends.t The women enter 
cariy into the marriage-state, and polygamy, in 
its fullest latitude, is allowed to the Pagan na- 
tives ; but the Mahometans are limited to four 
wives ; and as the husband generally gives a 
great price for each, he exacts from them the ut^ 
most deference and submission, and treats tbem 
more like slaves than partners. 

It is said that the pains of child- birth are very 
little known in this country, where the mother 
having washed the new-bom infant, wraps it up 

• This is the rhamnus Idtus of Linnaeus, and as it furnish- 
es the natives with a food resembling bread, and also with 
a sweet and pleasant liquor, is certainly the lotus mention- 
ed by Pliny, as being the food of the Libyan LotophagL 

f According to Tacitus, nearly the same custom pre- 
vailed among the ancient Germans. Dotem non uxor mart-' 
tOf sed uxori maritus ciffdU Inter sunt parentes ac propin^uiy 
ac munera probant. 
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iD a cioth) 9sxd festening it to her shoulder^ (Hir- 
sues her aVocations the same day, >yithout suffer^ 
iDg the smallest inconvenience. When the child 
^8 seVen or eight days old, it receives an appella* 
tion ; the ceremony of which commences by 
shaving the in&nt's head, and preparing a dish 
called dcga, made of pounded com and sour milk. 
The buahreen, or priest, then, after praying for 
a long time over the dega, during which every 
person present takes hdd of the calabash that 
conttunsit with his right hand, repeatedly so* 
Hcits the blessing of God on the child and all 
the company. This prayer being finished, he 
whispers something in the ear'of the infant, and 
spitting thrice in its face, pronounces the name 
of the child, and returns it to its mother. The 
dega is then divided among the guests, and a$ 
it is thought to possess great medicinal viitues, 
a portion of it is sent to any person tliat happens 
to be dangerously sick* The children are treat* 
ed with all imaginable tenderness till they are 
capable of providing for themselves ; the boys 
being usually brought up in a course of habitual 
idleness, wlule the girls from their most tender 
years are devoted to labour, and have the neces* 
sity of a modest and respectful demeanour al- 
ways inculcated. 

When a person of distinction dies, the family^ 
and neighbours alarm the whole village with 
their doleful lamentations ; and the priest wash- 
ing the corpse, dresses it in white cotton. The 
relations then advance, and severally interrogate 
the deceased. Why he was unwilling to live with 
them ? Whether he was dissatisfied with hi^ 
narrow fortune ? Or whether any of his friendu 
had offended or injured him, that he thus cruel- 
T 3 
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ly deserts them ? During this ceremony, vocal 
and instrumental music is heard, and the vir- 
tues and abilities of the deceased are highly com- 
mended. A ball is ^ven to all the attendants, 
who figure a particular kind of dance in honour 
of their departed friend. TJie body is then co- 
vered with a mat, and deposited in the grave, 
with a jar of water and some victuals, and the 
bow and arrows of the deceased. The negroes 
have no particular spot of ground assigned as 
a burial place, and, therefore, the vault is fre- 
quently made in the hut of the defunct. If the 
situation requires it, a few prickly bushes are 
laid on the grave, to prevent the wolves from 
devouring the body. 

On the death of a king, a certain time is fixed 
for the public mourning, which consists of a ge- 
neral howl over the grave, in which the violent 
contortions and unfelt lamentations of those who 
perhaps detested the object while living, are in- 
conceivable. The more opulent of the people 
send presents of sheep, rice, and millet, j[fom 
the remotest provinces, for the maintenance of 
the mourners, who remain for several successive 
days round the grave, where nothing but mirth 
and festivity prevail, except during the hours 
destined to grief and lamentation. 

TheirprincipaJ musical instruments are several 
sorts of harps, and the tantang^ a drum which is 
open at the lower end, and as it may be heard at 
the distance of several miles, is made use of to 
alarm the people on the approach of an enemy, 
and on all extraordinary occasions. They have 
also small flutes, bow-strings, elephants' teeth, 
and bells, which they appropriate to music. In 
Nigritia there are two classes of singing men ; 
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those who recount the wealth, courage, and 
nobility of their patrons in extempore song^, and 
who are similar to the bards that existed in 
former times in different parts of Europe ; and 
Mahometan devotees, who travel from place to 
place, and are employed in singing devout 
hymns or performing religious ceremonies, in 
order to avert calamity or insure the sucx^ess of 
an undertaking, by procuring the &vour and 
protection of the Almighty ; both classes are 
highly respected and liber^ly rewarded by the 
people. 

Between the Gambia and Senegal, and in all 
the interior parts of the country, with only a few 
exceptions, the . M andingo language is univer« 
sally understood, and very generally spoken : it 
is a species of Arabic* 

The labours of the field employ most of the 
negroes during the rainy season, and, during, the 
rest of the year, they are occupied in fishing 
or tiunting. The fish are caught in wicker bas- 
kets, or with small cotton nets. Those who are , 
engaged in hunting are generally very dexterous 
marksmen, and with their arrows will hit a li- 
zard, or any other small object, at an amazing 
distance ; and they will also kill Guinea-fowls, 
partridges, and pigemis, but never on the wing. 
While the men are occupied in these pursuits, 
the women are very industi ious in manu&cturing 
cotton cloth. To prepare the cotton for spin- 
ning, they roll it in small quantities with a thick 
iron spindle. They spin with the distaff ; and 
the thread is not fine, but well twiste^d, and 
makes a durable cloth. One woman \yith com- 
mon industry wiU make as much thread annually 
as is sufficient for six or eight garments, whicl^ 
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iuxording' to4heir fineness) are sold fpr a imh* 
kalli and a half^ or two minkallies each. The 
weaving is performed by the men^ who have 
looms similar to those of Europe, but of a smaller 
construction, and so narrow, that the web sel- 
dom exceeds four inches in breadth; Theshut* 
tie is made after the European maimer ; but 
the thread being coarser^ the chamber is rather 
ki^r* The women dye it, a rich and lasting 
blue colour, which is ^ne by pounding indigo- 
leaven recently gathered in a wooden mortar, 
and mixing them with a strong lye of wood-ashes 
ih an earthen jar, in which they steep the cloth 
till it has acquired a proper shade* The gar- 
ments are sewed with needles of African manu* 
&ctuiie.' 

The negroes do not consider the arts of weav* 
ing, dying. Sec* as distinct professions ; for al- 
most every slave can weave, and every boy can 
sew. The manu^turers of leather and iron 
are the. only persons who are considered as fol« 
lowing a peculiar trade. Their method of dress- 
ing leather is expeditious ; they steep the hide 
in a mixture of wood-ashes till the hair separates^ 
and then make use of the pounded leaves of a 
tree called goo as an astringent ; after which the 
hides are rendered soft by beating them on a 
stone. Of the hides of bullocks they generally 
niake sandals ; but the skins of sheep and goat$ 
are formed into coverings for quivers, sheaths for 
swords and knives, belts, pockets, and various 
ornaments. The leather is dyed a red or yellow 
colour. 

The negroes of the coast are supplied by the 
European traders with iron : but in the interior 
parts, the natives carry on a considerable manu- 



&cture of this metal ; which, besides being form* 
cd into every necessary weapon or instrument 
for their own use, constitutes an article of com- 
merce with the different states* The furnace 
in which the iron ore is smelted, is a circular 
tower of clay, about ten feet in height, and three 
in diameter, surrounded in two places with 
withes to prevent it from cracking and falling 
to pieces by the violence of the heat* Round 
the lower parts, on a level with the ground, (but 
not so low as the bottom of the furnace, which is 
rather concave,) arc seven openings, into each * 
of which are placed three tubes of clay, and 
these again plaistered up in such a manner, that 
po air can enter, except through the tubes, by 
the opening and shutting of which they regu- 
late the fire* The iron-stone, which they break 
into small pieces, is heavy, of a reddish colour, 
and has a mixture of grey specks. Various in- 
struments are formed of the iron, by means of a 
forge, which is urged by a pair of double bellows 
of very simple construction. The formation of 
knives and spears, and the workmanship in gene- 
ral, ns tolerably well executed ; but the iron i» 
hard and brittle, and requires much labour* 
The blacksmiths of this part of Africa are. ac» 
quainted with the method of smelting gold, in 
which process they use an alkaline salt, obtained 
from the lye of burnt corn-stalks. A variety of 
ornaments are executed in gold, with great tastt 
and ingenuity ; and they likewise draw that me- 
tal into wire* 

In the kingdoms of Bambarra and Kaarta, 
they make baskets, hats, and different articles 
of use and decoration, from rushes beautifully 
stained and painted with various cok>urs ; and 
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they cover their calabashes widi uiterwoveri 
cane dyed in a similar manner. In every pro^ 
fession which has been described, the master and 
slaves work together, without any distinction of 
superiority. 

The habitations of the negroes in general have 
neither elegance, order, nor convenience : they 
are small, low, conical huts, and have no other 
light than what is admitted by the door, and oc- 
cupied by relations and slaves, who repose pro- 
miscuously together. " A circular mud' wall, 
about four feet in height," says Mr. Park, " up- 
on which is placed a conical rodf, composed of 
the bamboo cane, and thatched with grass, forms 
alike the palace of the king and the hovel of the 
slave. Their household furniture is equally 
simple ; a hurdle of canes placed upon upright 
st^es, about two feet from the ground, upon 
which is spread a mat or bulk)ck's hide, answers 
the purpose of a bed ; and a water jar, some 
earthen pots for dressing their food, a few wood- 
en bowls, or calabashes, and stools which serve 
as chairs, compose the rest. As every man in 
free condition has a plurality of wives, it is found 
necessary, to prevent matrimonial disputes, that 
each of the ladies should be accommodated with 
a hut to herself; and all the huts belonging to 
the same family, are surrounded by a fence, con- 
structed of bamboo canes, formed into a kind of 
wicker-work, and the whole inclosure obtmns 
the appellation of a sirk. A number of these, 
with narrow passages between them, which may 
be considered ais spiral streets, constitute what 
is called a town; but the huts ate generally 
placed without form or regularity, according to 
the caprice of the owner* The only rule Uiat 
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seems to be attended to, is placing the door to^ 
wards the south-west, in order to admit the sea- 
breeze. 

" In each town is a large stage called the 
bentangy which answers the purpose of a public 
hall, or town-house : it is composed of inter- 
woven canes, and is generally sheltered from 
the sun by being erected in the shade of some 
large tree. It is here that all public affairs are 
transacted and trials conducted ; and here the 
idle and the indolent meet to smoke their pipes, 
and to hear the news of the day. In most of 
the towns the Mahometans have also a Tnissura^ 
or mosque, in which they assemble and offer up 
their daily prayers, according to the rules of the 
Koran."* 

The grain which is chiefly cultivated is In- 
dian com, which, together with rice, is raised in 
considerable quantities. The inhabitants also, 
in the vicinity of towns or villages, have gardens 
which produce onions, calvances, yams, cassavi, 
ground-nuts, pompions, gourds, water-melons, 
and other esculent plants. The sugar cane, the 
coffee, and the cocoa tree, are supposed to be 
unknown to the natives of this part of Africa. 
The pineapples and othef delicious fruits gene- 
rally found in tropical climates, are not to be 
met wfth in the interior countries of this conti- 
nent. A few orange and banana trees, indeed, 
grow near the mouth of the Gambia, but it is 
thought that they have been introduced and 
l^anted by the Portuguese. 

Near the towns, likewise, they cultivate cotton 
and indigo ; the former supplying the natives 

* Bark's Travels. 
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Vith clothing, and the latter affording an cx- 
fcellent colour for dying. 

The corn is prepared for food by bruising the 
«eed in a large wooden mortar, called a fialoon^ 
till it be separated from the husk, when it is ex- 
posed to the wind, in nearly the same manner 
as wheat is cleared frova the chaff in England. 
The grain is then replaced in the mortar, and 
made into meal, which is dressed variously in 
different nations, but the most common pre- 
paration is by forming it into a kind of pudding, 
called kouskousm 

The domestic animals of this part of Afnca 
arfe nearly the same as those in Europe. Swine 
are frequently to be met with in the woods, but 
their flesh is not esteemed : it is probable that 
the abhorrence in which this animal is held by 
the Mahometans, has been diffused among the 
Pagans. Poultry of all kinds, the turkey only 
excepted^ are very plentiful. In the fields, the 
guinea-fowl and red partridge abound ; and the 
woods furnish a small species of antelope, the 
flesh of which is highly and deservedly esteem- 
ed. Of the other wild animals, the most com- 
mon are the hyaena, the panther, and the ele- 
phant. The usual beast of burthen in Nigritia 
is the ass. The application of animal labour 
to the purposes of agriculture, is no where adopt- 
ed ; the plough, therefore, is wholly unknown. 
The chief instrument made use of in tillage is the 
hoe, which varies in form in different districts ; 
and the labour is universally performed by slaves. 
In monarchical governments, the unculti- 
vated lands are considered as the property of 
the king ; in those of a republican form thejr 
belong to the state. When a person of free con- 
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dStion has the means of cultivating a greatet 
quantity af ground than he is possessed of, he 
applies to the chief man of the district, who al- 
k)ws him an extensicb of territory, which being 
improved by cultivation, becomes vested in the 
possessor and his descendants. The population 
is in general very disproportioned to the fertility 
of the soil and the &cility with which lands are 
acquired ; but the interior countries are much 
more populous than those on the sea-coast. It . 
is supposed, that, in this part of Africa, the 
slaves are in the proportion of three to one to the 
freemen. They receive no reward for their ser- 
vices, except ftJod and clothing ; and they ai'e 
treated with rigour or mildness, according to the 
dispositions of their mastens ; but in a few points, 
custom has established certain rules for the 
treatment of these unfortunate beings, to violate 
which would be esteemed disgraceful. Th^ 
slaves in Africa are, fir%t^ those that are bom of 
enslaved mothers ; and, eecomUy^ those that were 
bom free, but by some means have been reduc- 
ed to slavery. Those of the first description are 
by for the most numerous. The latter are usu- 
ally such as have been reduced to that wretched 
state by cafi^itt^Jammey inaotvenryj or crimtim 

By the customs of this country, prisoners of 
war become the slaves of the conquerors : when 
the weak or unsuccessful warrior begs for mercy, 
beneath the uplifted spear of his antagonist, he 
resigns at the same time his claim to liberty, and 
with his freedom purchases his life. The second 
cause of slavery is famine* When the poor ne- 
gro is almost fainting with hunger, he may well 
say with Esau, ^ Behold I am at the point to 
die, and what profit shall this birth-right do me ?" 

Vot. XIV. U 
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Many freemen have beep known voluntarijf t^ 
surrender their liberty that they might presfsrye 
their lives ; and parents frequently sell one of 
their children^ to buy food for the re»t of the &r 
mily* The third cause of slayery is inBotvency^ 
It often happens, that a negnp merchant gontrai:^^ 
debts on some mercantile speculation, which he 
promises to pay at some foture period ; but 
should he prove unsuccessful in tnulc) his per^ 
son ^d services are at the disposal of anotl>er ; 
for in Africa the law requires, that not only the 
effects of the insolvent, but the ins<Avent biip- 
^ self, shall be sold to discharge the just deiwnda 
of his creditors. The fourth and test, cau;^ 
which we have enumerated,: is the commission of 
crimet^ on which the laws of t^e <2Quntry affix 
slavery as a punishment. Thesie are . muxdef}, 
adultery, and witchcraft ; by the last of which is 
meant pretended magic, or the-jidministering of 
poison. . 

• Mahometanism, blended with the grossest fitir 
persdtions, generally prevails among the naUves 
of this part of Nigritia ; sM>d the .principal ar- 
ticles of their belief consist jfi acknowledging 
the unity of the Godhead, the observance of th» 
fast of Ramadan, the feast of Biram, with cir- 
cumcision, and some other external rites. They 
believe in the mission of Mohammed, but never 
invoke, the prophet by prayers. They divide 
the year into dry and rainy seasons, Siibdiv|de it 
into tnaons^ and reckon the day^ by «ww. When 
interrogated whether the present.or another &\X^. 
would appeiir in the heavens the succeeding day, 
they considered the question as frivolous and ab^. 
surd, and beyond the reach of huipEian investiga* 
tion. They have names %^iiU ^daysi and obr 
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sftire Fridtf as their Sabbath, though their ordi* 
nary employment is never interrupted, and the 
same routine of business continues. In every 
village there is a marabut, who convenes the peo^ 
t>le to perform their devotions, and pronounces 
absolution from the Koran, while the congrega* 
tion, ranging themselves behind him in order to 
imitate his gestures and grimaces, have their 
fiices towanis the east. 

They observe the &st of Ramadan with great 
strictness and decorum. In the evening, the 
Mahometan women say public prayers at the 
misura ; they are dressed in white, and perform 
the different prostrations of their reli^on with 
due solemnity. During the whole &st the meeb- 
.nessandjiumility with which the negroes con*- 
duct themselves, reflect the highest honoun 
Towards the end of the Ramadan, the people 
assemble at the misura, to observe the new 
mbon, which is welcomed by the beating of 
drums, firing of muskets, and othef dembnstra* 
lions of joy. 

Circumcision is performed at the age of four 
or five years, or at a more advanced period, 
when they collect together vast muhttudes of 
children, and a gtand festival is held proportion*^ 
ed to the number and quality of those who are to 
undergo the operation. The Pagan natives con^ 
ftider this less as a religious ceremony, than as a 
useful ahd necessary performance, which, ac* 
coding to their opinion, tends to render the mar- 
riag^e-'State jprofiific. For two months after the 
operaticM|k, the young, people are exempted from 
all hibour, and form^ society called Solknanfu 
' The Pagan natives consider the Supt^me^ Be* 
ing as the creator and preserver of all things, but 
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of too exalted a nature to attend to the feeble 
supfdications of wretched mortals ; and believe 
that he commits the affairs of this world to the 
care and guidance of subordinate spirits, whom 
they suppose to be influenced by various magical 
ceremonies* A white fowl suspended to the 
branch of a particular tree, a snake's head, or a 
few handfuls of fruit, are offerings frequently 
presented to appease the wrath, or procure the 
£ivour of these inferior deities. It is only with 
reluctance that they will cwiverse on religious 
subjects ; and if interrogated concerning their 
ideas of a future state, they express themselves 
with great reverence and hesitation, and endea* 
vour to terminate the discourse, by observing 
that no man knows any thing about it« They 
are content, they say, to obey and imitate the 
precepts and examples of their forefathers, 
through the various vicissitudes of the present 
life ; and when this world and its enjoyments be* 
come in«pid and of no valuer they look fi>rward 
with anxiety to the fruition of a future and more 
perfect state of happiness ; but respecting which 
they indulge no idle and vain conjectures* 

The moon, from the variations of its form, has 
greatly attracted the notice and attention of this 
people. They believe that this luminary has 
been newly created ; and, on its first ai^>earance, 
Mahometans, as well as Pagans, offer up a short 
prayer to the Deity, each person holding his hands 
before his face. The substance of this petitjioti 
is to return thanks to God for his kindness dunng 
the past moon, and to solicit a continuance of his 
favour during the new one. When ended, they 
spit on their hands, which they rub over their 
faces. The negroes pay considerable attention 
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tp the changes of the moon, and think it veiy 
unpropltious to commence a journey or any im-. 
portant imdertaking in the last quarter. They, 
im^ine an eclipse to be produced by witchcraft, 
and suppose that astronomy is studied only for 
magical purposes. 

Respecting geography, they think that the 
world is an extensive plain, the boundaries of 
which are involved in clouds and darkness. 
They describe the sea as a river of salt water, on 
the &rther shore of which is a country called the 
land of the white people ; and at some distance 
from this is the territory where the slaves arc 
sold, inhabited by cannibals of a gigantic stature. 
Of all countries in the world, they esteem their 
own as the best ; of all people, themselves as the 
happiest ; and they commiserate the &te of other 
nations, who are destined to inhabit less fortu- 
nate and friendly regions. 

The most remarkable superstitions to which 
this people are addicted, are the gru-grisy or 
aaphiesy which are amulets or charms constantly 
worn by the negroes, who have the greatest con- 
fidence in their power and eflficacy. These sa- 
phies are sentences from the Komn, which the 
Mahometan priests write on scraps of paper, and 
^ell them, like popish indulgences, to the natives, 
who believe them to be endued wiUi very ex- 
traordinary virtues. Some of them, when in- 
closed in a snake's or alligator's skin, and tied 
round the ancle, are worn as defences against 
the bites of those creatures. By others they are 
employed to protect their persons against hostile 
weapons ; but the most frequent use to which 
these charms are applied, is to prevent or cure 
diseases \ to preserve from hunger or thirst; and 
U2 
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to conciliate the fevoar of ' superior powers. 
^ Notwithstanding," says Mn Park, " that th«j 
majority of the negroes are Pagans, and entirely 
reject the doctrines of Mahomet, I did not meet 
with a man, whether Bushreen or Kafir, who 
was not fully persuaded of the powerful efficacy 
of these amulets." The marabuts are, perhaps, 
as much revered as any religious order of men 
on earth. 

To these charms and necromantic arts, they 
add another bug-bear, which is called Mumbo 
Jumbo^ and is intended by the negroes to keep 
their wives in proper subordination, and, there- 
fore, becomes the universal dread of the women. 
This is a most terrific image about eight or ten 
feet in height, composed of the bark of trees, 
clothed in a long robe, crowned with a diadem 
of straw, and hung up at the entrance of every 
town.. Polygamy being universally allowed, the 
mves frequently quarrel, where there are of^en 
so many points of precedency to be adjusted. 
Corporal chastisement is one mode of settling 
the dispute ; but if the lady think herself un- 
justly punished, and the husband can no longer 
preserve the peace of his &mily, the interposi- 
tion of Mumbo Jumbo becomes necessary, and 
is always decisive* 

This strange minister of justice, who is sup- 
posed to be either the husband himself, or 
some person instructed by him, disguised in the 
>dress which has been mentioned, and armed 
with the rod of public authority, announces his 
approach by loud and dismal screams in the 
neighbouring woods. The pantomime is com- 
menced towards night, and as soon as it is dark, 
Mumbo Jumbo enters the town, and proceeds to 



^bn behtiLttg:, thither all the inhaHtants imme- 
diately ateemble. This exhibition ia verjr much 
#sliked by the women, who, on hearing of the 
intended visit, if they durst, would instantly rim 
4way, smd hide them^lvcs ; for, as the person 
in disguise is unknowB to them, erery matried 
female suspects that he comes on her alxouAt^ 
l^hey all appear, however, when summoned i^ 
and the ceremony commences with songs and 
dances, which continue till midnight, when 
Mombo fixes on the ofiB^nder. The victun 
being immediately seized, is stripped naked, 
festened to a post, and is scourged with the rod 
6i this minister of justice, atnidst the acclama* 
tions arid derision of the assembly ; and it ia 
tery i>emarkable, that the rest of the women are. 
Idtidest in theif acclamations against their un- 
happy and offending sister. This indecent and 
unmanly revel is continued till day* 
- A regular society has from time immemorial 
been preserved, for supporting and enforcing the 
power aiid authority of Mumbo Jumbo ; into the 
mysteries of which no person is initiated^ without 
first taking a solemn oath,.that he will never dia* 
dose any part of the business. One of the kings 
of Jagro, however, being a weak and uxoriouis 
prince, is said tp have communicated the whole 
. secret to his wife, who^ with the ihdbcretion of 
her sex, suid contrary to^the most solemn stipu- 
lations, revealed it to the rest of the women. 
The report of this event soon reached the negro 
chiefs, who were before adverse to the monarch ; 
and now dreading the decline of- their authority^ 
and the perpetual state of rebellion and infide- 
lity which would inevitably ensue, if the mystery 
should be fully developed, they dietermined on a 
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bold undertaldng, which they executed with 
great resolution. Assuming the authoritative air 
of persons, who perform a religious office, they 
commanded the lung to appear at the bentang 
before Mumbo Jumbo. The prince not daring 
to disobey the summons, was ordered to pro- 
duce all his wives, who no sooner made their 
s^pearance, than they were assassinated, and 
thus was the discovery effectually suppressed. 

The marabuts are a distinct order of men 
ftom the rest of the people, though on common 
occasions their dress differs Uttle from that of 
the laity. In their private ceconomy and the 
general conduct of life, they differ from all 
others, and exhibit the most refined hypocrisy 
and cunning. Their dignity descends to all 
their male offspring, forming a numerous eccle- 
siastical body^ for the maintenance and support 
of whom vast revenues, and even whole pro- 
vinces, are appropriated. Their manners are 
representedas grave, formal, affected, aod in- 
triguing ; but in other respects they deserve tlie. 
greatest praise, being temperate and abstemious, 
charitable to thos^ of their o>yn order, and faith- 
ful in the performance of their compacts. Cha- 
rity is a virtue, which, though never violated 
among themselves, does not extend to that uni- 
versal benevolence, which can alone render it 
really valuable and useful. If any one of their 
society has ofiended against the laws of his coun- ^ 
tay, they do not suffer him to be sent into 
slavery, but punish him conformably to their 
own institutions. They employ a great portion » 
of their time in the tuition of their children, 
whom they carefully instruct in the prihciples. 
of the Levitical law ; which, next to the doc- 
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trines of the Koran, is held in the greatest roB- 
pect dnd esteem* 

Their children are taught to write on a book} 
formed of a smooth, hard wood ; and they read 
certain characters resembling Arabic. The great 
volume of the marabut institutions is composed 
in a language entirely different from that of the 
vulgar, and is said by some authors to be a cor- 
rupt Hebrew or Arabic From this book they 
take transcripts for private use, and some of 
them travel from province to province, instruct- 
ing the children of the natives in religious and 
Scientific knowledge. At these seminaries, the 
girls are taught during the day, but the boys, 
who are considered, while pupils, as the domestic 
slaves of the master, and employed by him in va- 
rious avocations, receive their instruction in the 
mornings and evenings* The tutors encourage 
emulation, in order to stimulate thieir scholars to 
great exertions. When the pupil has learned 
the Koran, together with a certain number of 
public prayers, he is examined by the bushreens, 
or mussulmen, who, being satisfied with his abil» 
' ities and improvement, request him to read the 
last page of the book. This being accordingly 
done, the boy presses the Koran against his 
forehead, and pronounces the word amen ; upon 
which they rise, and bestow on him the title of 
bushreen. The parents then redeem their son, 
by giving the teacher the value of a slave ; but 
if they cannot afford it, the boy continues the 
property of the master, till he ransoms himself 
by his own industry. 

- Every town is open to the marabuts, and thejr 
travel unmolested through the fields of war, and 
during the rage of the most ssmguinary contest. 
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^fhch is the veneration widi wl^h thid peojde are 
universally regarded, that |>«on8 of tbk first 
distinction, on meeting a maiabut) immediately 
&U on their knees, and crav6 his benediction* 

The Mandingoes seldom attaia extreme old 
age ; many become grey-haired and wrinkled at 
fcrty ; and few live longer than fifty-five or sixty* 
But, notwithstanding that longevity is unfrequent 
among the negroes, they are not subject to ma<- 
ny diseases. Simple diet and active iifi: preserve 
iJiem from the disorders which are produced by 
luxury and idleness. Fevers and fiuxes are most 
common and most fiital ; for the cure of which 
they generally apply sapMes ta^fRsrent parts €i 
the bGHdy, ahd perform vhdou^ superstitious cere- 
monies) many of which are calculated to inspire 
libpe, and prevent despondency, in the patient 
Sometimes, however, they follow a difierent 
Method : on the first attack of a fever, when thir 
mck person complains of cold, they spread 
branches of the natalea orimtaHs on hot embert 
of wood, and lay the patient lipon them, wrap^ 
ped up in a large cottan ck>th* Water is then 
spriiikled over the branched, which, descending 
16 the heat, raised a cloud of *vapour ; in whi<£ 
the diseased person remains invohred, tilMhe eni» 
hers are nearly extinguished ; and this practice^ 
hy causi% a ttrofiise perspiration, generally af- 
Ibrds hiih great relief. The bark of different 
trdts reduced to powder, and ftiixed with th« 
fcbd of the patient, h u^d for curing the dysen- 
Ibry ; but this prescription is commonly unsuo- 
cessfiil. The negroes are akK> subject to th« 
|<i«M, the elefihar$^u(ty and a horrid species of /^ 
proay. This last disease is said to be incurable^ 
and sometimed destroys the hknds and feet* 



Thie pegro w^men ^qckle their own ehUdrsiif 
till they ^tce able to walk. They attend not only 
tp the growth, security, and vigour of their pep* 
sonS) but, as far as Uieir own confined idea) 
permit) to the improvement of their minds, and, 
Uke the ancient Permans, one of their first lessons 
13 — to speak truth* Maternal affection, which is 
neither suppressed by the restraints, nor diverted 
by the sdicitudes of civilized life, operates in 
this country with great ibrce, and &ils not to 
prodiice proportionate filial duty and tendemds 
in the childk ^' To a vi^oman," says Mr. Paii^, 
^^ I never addressed myself, in the language of 
decency and friendship, without* receiving a de^ 
cent and friendly toi^wer* If I was hungry, or 
4^irsty, wet, iOr sick, they did not hesitalse, like 
the na«n, to perform a generous acti(»i< In so 
firee and sq kind a manner did they contribute to 
my relief^ that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet- 
est draught, and if hungry, I ate the coarsest 
morsel with a double relish." 

As the negroes have no written language of 
th^rown, the general rule of decision is an ap- 
peal to ancient cmtom ; but since the system of 
Mahomet has made so great progress in tht» 
part of Af dca, the converts to that faith have 
g^radually introduced, with the religious tenets, 
many of the civil institutions of the prophet ; and 
where the Koran is found not sufficiently ex« 
{4icit, they have recourse to a commentary call- 
ed -^l Sbarray which contains a complete expo- 
sitiem or digest of the Mahometan laws, both 
givii and criminal. This frequency of appeal 
t9 written documents^ with which the Pagan 
Oatires are necessarily unacquainted, has been 
the occasion of their using in their palavers, pro-< 
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fessional advocates, or expounders of the law, 
¥^ are allowed to appear and plead for the 
plaintiff or defendant, much in the same manner 
as in the courts of Creat Britain ; and who, in 
the forensic qualifications of procrastination and 
cavil, and in the arts of confounding and per- 
plexing a cause, are not always surpassed by the 
ablest lawyers in Europe. 

The river Ganftia, which next claims our 
attention, discharges itself into the ocean be- 
-t#een Cape Verd and Cape Roxo, and whose* 
source till very lately was unknown, and sup- 
posed to be a branch of the Sen^;al. It is now, 
however, ascertained to be a distinct river, \o 
have its rise among the mountains about the 
ninth degree of west longitude, and to run to the 
west-north-west. Though the Gambia, near its 
influx into the ocean, is divided by a great num^ 
ber of islands and sand>banks, the broadest part 
of its channel does not exceed three leagues. 
For fifty leagues up the country, however, it is 
navigable for a ship of three or four hundred 
tons burthen : and at Barraconda, which is five 
hundred miles from the sea, it will admit ves- 
sels of considerable size* The proper time for 
sailing up this river is from December io June^ 
during which period it flows in a smooth and 
placid course ; but all the rest of the year, the 
Gambia can be navigated only with much difficul- 
ty, on account of its prodigious swell, which is 
occasioned by the violent rains that fiiU in this 
country. At the entrance into this river from 
the Ocean numbers of shariss are found ; and, 
&rther up, it abounds with alligators ; where is' 
alsp^ the hippopotamus, or river-horse, which 
might not imiMt^rly be termed the river-de« 



jikBhtj on ac€Ount of its enormous and onivield^ 
bulky and the itory furnished bjr its teeth* Thi$ 
animal is amphibious, has short thick legs and 
cloven hoo&, and feeds on grass and such shrubs 
as are near the water, in which it seeks refuge 
on hearing the approach of man. The Gatnlua 
is of a muddy cok>ur ; the banks are coveted 
with impenetrable thickets of mangrove, and 
the whole of the adjoining country is flat and 
ftwampy. 

The Portuguese, who are supposed to hafe 
been the original discoverers of this coast, eager 
to seize on every situation which seemed favour* 
able for the advancement of trade, established 
several £3u:tories along the coast, and on the 
banks of the Gambia, as high as the Europeans 
generally resort. This is demonstrable from the 
ruins of many forts, still visible in different 
places, and which were constructed long before 
any other European nation attempted the navi* 
gation to India* The Portuguese, however, at 
length, abandoned their settlements in this coun- 
try for more advantageous prospects, and were 
succeeded by tiie English, who fortified them* 
selves on a small island, situated four leagues 
from the mouth of the river Gambia. Here 
they erected a fort, which was tmce taken, plun* 
dered, and levelled to the gtx>und ; first by the 
French, and afterwards by pirates ; znd would 
probably never have been recovered, without 
the. interference and assistance of tbe British 1^ 
gislature* 

The next establishment of the English was on 
^ Cabata, which fells into the Gambia almost 
(^podle to James's Island, and on the south of 
that river. Here the trade was inconsiderable^ 
. Vol. XIV. X 
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the chief purpose of the fiactbry being to furnish 
Ian>es's fort with provisions. James's Island, 
where the English had formerly a small fort, is 
about three quarters of a mile in circumference, 
and pays a small tribute to the king of Barra, the 
sovereign of the country. Farther up the river 
are several other establishments of inferior con-* 
sequence, and which have communication with 
one another. As none of these factories are suf» 
ficiently considerable for meriting a particular des* 
cfiption, we shall enumerate the various articles 
of commerce between Europe and this country, 
by the river Gambia. Premising only that the 
trade being laid open, after the period of which 
we have been treating, became almost annihilat- 
ed : the share of commerce of which the Eng- 
lish at this time partake, supports not more than 
two or three annual ships ; and the gross value 
of British exports does not amount to twenty 
thousand pounds a year. The French and Danes 
still maintain a small share ; and the Ameri- 
cans have lately sent a few vessels by way of ex- 
periment. 

The commodities exported to the Gambia 
from Europe consist of fire-arms, ammunition, 
iron-ware, spirituous liquors, tobacco, cotton 
caps, a small quantity of broad cloth, and a few 
articles of the manufacture of Manchester ; In- 
dia goods, glass beads, amber, and other trifles. 
For which are received in exchange gpld-dust, 
ivory, bees-pwax, hides, and slaves ; the last of 
which form the principal article, though the 
whole number annually exported at this time by 
all nations, is supposed to be less than one thou- 
sand. They are brought to the coast in peri-, 
odical caravans, many of them from very remote 



tnladid countries. In thus bartering one commo- 
dity for another, many inconveniences must ne- 
cessarily have arisen from the want of coined 
money, or some other visible and determinate 
medium, by which to establish the difference o£ 
value between differei^ articles ; to remedy 
which, the natives of the interior,^ as well as 
some other parts of Africa, make use of small 
shells c^led cowries* The inhabitants on the 
coast l^^t adopted a practice, which is, perhaps, 
peculiar to themselves ; a certain quantity of 
goods of whatever denomination, appearing to 
be equal in value to a hiv of iron, constitutes, in 
the phraseology of the tradesman, a bar of that 
particular merchandize* But as it must ufiavoid- 
ably happen, that, according to the plenty or 
scarcity of goods, in proportion to the demand, 
the relative value would be subject to continual 
fluctuation, it has been found necessary to act 
with greater precision ; and, accordingly, the 
current estimation of a bar is established at two 
shillings sterling. 

The greater part of the ivory which is sold on 
the Gambia, is brought from the interior coun* 
try. The ^negroes express the utmost surprise at 
the eagerness of the Europeans in procuring ele- 
phants' teeth, as they cannot comprehend their 
use. Nor will they believe, they say, that 
such long voyages would be undertaken mere- 
ly to furnish handles of knives, combs, and toys, 
when wood would equally answer tlie pur- 
pose. When a herd of elephants is discovered, 
the hunters follow them till they perceive that 
some one has strayed from the rest into a situ- 
ation where he can be fired at with effect : they 
4hen cautiously approach the animal till the/ 
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are sufficiaitiiy near, when they discharge fhei^ 
pieces, and throw themselves on their facet 
among the grass* The ele^^imt feeling him>- 
self wounded, endeavours to extract the balls 
wi^ his trunk, but finding his attempts ineffec- 
tual, becomes furious, and runs about among the 
bushes till he is exhausted by fetigue and loss c^ 
blood, when the hunters again fire their gun% 
Mid kill him. ^ 

Gold is found in considerable quantities in the 
territories of Manding and Jallonkadoo* That 
of Manding is in small grains, nearly in a pure 
state, among masses of sand or clay. As soon 
^ the harvest is finished, and the waters have 
subsided, a day is appointed to commence' the 
washing of gold, on the morning of which a bul* 
lock is killed, and prayers and charms are re* 
peated for ensuring success. If they be unfortu* 
oate at the beginning, it is considei^ed as an evil 
omen, and very few have resolution to persevere 
in the work till the termination of the season* 
The most profitable mode of washing is e£fected 
by digging a deep pit near some hill diat containa 
gold. The metal is washed by the women, and 
the operation is simple. A portion of sand or 
clay, together with a certsdn quantity of water, 
is put into a calabash, to which a rotatory motion 
IS giveu, till part of the contents fly over the 
iHim at every evolution. The sand which is thus 
separated, is' allowed to subside, and the opera- 
tion is repeated with fresh water till it comes off 
almost pure. The woman then shakes the con^ 
tents into another calabash, except the portion 
which is nearest (he bottom, and which most 
probably contains the precious metal. After this 
is again washed as before, she carefully examines 
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It, and picks out the pieces of gold. ^ It it 
evident," sajs Mr. Park, " that the country con- 
tains a considerable portion of this precious me- 
tal, for many of the smaller particles must ne- 
cessarily escape the observation of the naked 
eye ; and, as the natives generally search the 
vands of streams at a great distance from the 
hills, and consequently far removed from the 
mines where the gold was originally produced* 
the labourers were sometimes but ill-rewarded 
for their trouble." 

The island of Goree, which is the great empo- 
rium of the trade of this country, is the only Eu- 
ropean settlement between the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia. It is situated within cannon-shot of 
Cape Verd, received its present appellation from 
the Dutch, who were its first possessors, and 
extends in circumfeience about two English 
miles. Notwithstancting its confined limits, the 
situation is s^reeaUe and pleasant, smd the air 
temperate, &ough placed in the torrid zone, 
owing to its being continually refreshed by alter- 
nate breezes firom the land and sea. Its impor- 
tance, however, arises entirely from its vijcinity 
to Cape Verd, And the consequent convenience 
of trade, whidi has rendered it an object of con- 
tention betvreen:seweral European aaitions. 

Surrounded siear ly on all sides by Tocks, it is 
accessible only at two particular bays; and 
strong fortifications having been erected where- 
ever they were deemed necessary, it has been 
considered by some persons as sufficiently im- 
pregnable to entitle it to the appellation of the 
African Gibraltar. The soil was originally com- 
posed of a red sand, on which grew nothing ex- 
ipept reeds } but, by the indefatigable industry .of 
X 2 
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its possessors) aH kinds of vegetables have been 
raised in great abundance ; gardens have been 
planted with excellent fruit U*ees ; and from a 
barren and despicable island, it has been convert^- 
^d into one of the most pteasant and fertile settle* 
ments in Africa* 

Goree was ceded to the Dutch, in the year 
1617, by Biram, king of Cape Verd ; when they 
immediately erected a fort on a rock to the 
north-west, to which they gave the name of 
Fort Nassau ; but finding that it did not suf- 
ficiently command the harboui^ they raised 
another fortification rather nearer the shore, and 
denominated, it Orange Fort. From this set* 
tlement the Dutch were expelled, in 1663, by 
Admiral Holmes, who garrisoned it with £ng« 
lish troops; but two years afterwards, Godree 
was retaken ^by De Ruyter, and became the 
property of its former masters* It remained in 
their possesion without interruption till 1677, 
when a French squadron commanded by the 
count d'Estres attacked the idand, and com* 
pelled the Dutch garrison to surrender at dis* 
cretion. The French, now saisible of the con- 
sequence and value of their acquisition, imme- 
diately began to fortify it in the strongest man* 
ner possiUe ; and, though the Dutct^ made se- 
veral attempts to recover tliis important settle- 
ment, their efforts proved vain and ineffectual* 
In the year 1759, when the British arms were 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe, »' 
squadron commanded by commodore, after- 
wards lord Keppel, I'educed this island under 
the English government. It was, however, re- 
stored to the French by the treaty of peace 
signed at Paris in 1763. It was ^gain taken by 



iSb^ fkig^ish during the American war ;' bat ced* 
ed to Fraice in 1 783. 

The river Senegal is one of the mo&t consider- 
able in Africa, and has its rise near the source of 
the Gambia, about the seventh -degree of west 
longitude, and runs to the north-west. Within 
two leagues of tl)e sea, it tums'suddenly to the 
south, and during the remainder of its course is 
divided from the ocean only by a natural baidt <^ 
sand* By thiscun^e it runs twenty-five leagues 
from norUi to south, and at length discharges 
its waters into the sea, in fifteen degrees and fifty 
minutes of northern latitude* It separates the 
country of the negroes from Zaara, or the De* 
tsert, which is mhaUted by Moors. All the priu'- 
cipal rivers of Nigritia have an annual inutida* 
lion similar to that of the Nile, and usually 
about the same season of the year. The Senegal 
is forty days in rising to its height, and when it 
has overflowed its banks, the chsuinel cannot be 
traced withou.t great difficulty, even by those 
who are accustomed to navigate it; and when, 
a few yeai» since, a French boat containing thirty 
men wass sent up this river, they could only pro- 
ceed about a thousand miles, their course being 
constantly impeded by the tops of trees, and the 
crew experiencing such a variety of hardships, 
tha,t only five returned alive. 

The extreme rapidity of the current near the 
mouth of the river, is attributed to the narrow 
and confined' space through which so large a 
body of water flows ; the influx into the ocean 
being not ni«re than half a league in breadth, 
in the midst of which is a bar that contracts it 
still more, and renders the passage both difficult 
and dangerous. The navigation is extremely 
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hazardous during the rainy season ; when the 
prodigious swell of the stream, and the violence 
of the south-west winds opposed to its rapid 
course, produce waves of the most tremendous 
appearance, with a roaring noise that fills with 
horror the heart of the most adventurous msui- 
ner. This bar prevents ships of five or six hun- 
dred tons from entering the river; a circum- 
stance, h($wever, that is attended with consider- 
able advantage, and from which the fort of St* 
Louis derives its principal strength and secu- 
rity* 

After passing the bar, the river glides gently 
and smoothly, and is four fathoms in depth* 
The banks are variegated with a pleasing ver- 
dure, and the trees in perpetual bloom, which 
contam birds of the most rivid beauty* In this 
part of the country, wild beasts are very abun- 
dant, particularly elephants, which are very in- 
offensive when unmolested* In the low grounds 
grows a species of ebony, which rises to a pro- 
digious height, and bears large bunches of 'yel- 
low flowers of an aromatic smell* The bark of 
these trees is beautifUlly variegated with differ- 
ent colours, and the wood constantly bears the 
same hue as the bark, though the flowers of each 
are aHke* 

The Senegal forms a number of islands, which 
are well clothed with trees, fruits, and her- 
bage ; but the only one on which the French, 
who have been the chief proprietors of this part 
-of the country since they took it from the Dutch 
in 1687, made any settlement, was the Senega], 
situated in sixteen degrees and five minutes of 
northern latitude, and about five miles from the 
mouth <^ the river* This island, which is only 



tiro thousand three hundred yards in length, 
and, at a medium, scarcely three hundred in 
breadth, is a dry, sandy, and steril spot, but 
well defended by the fort of St. Louis, con»- 
structed in a quadrangular form, with two bas- 
tions of considerable strength, and an arsenal 
well supplied with stores and ammunition. Af« 
ter the French had been in possession of this 8et« 
tlement about five years, it fell into the hands 
of the English, who took it in 1692 ; but in the 
following year it was retaken* In 1758, Sene- 
gal again fell under the power of the English, 
by the activity and resolution of Captain Marsh 
of the navy, »id Major Mason of the marines ; 
who^ with a small squadron of ships, added a 
valuable conquest to their country, without the 
loss of a single man. By the treaty of peace in 
1763, it was ceded to Great Britain, which ren- 
dered the gum-trade almost exclusively our 
own ; but it once more fell into the hands of the 
French, during the American war, to whom it 
was guaranteed in 1 783* 

The gum^ called Senegal, or Arabic, which 
constitutes the principal commodity of this coun* 
try, is leckoned a very valuable article of com« 
merce, and made use of in many arts and manu- 
&ctures, particularly painting and dying. The 
tree from which gum exudes, is described as a 
species of acacia, small and prickly, full of 
branches, and clothed with ever-green leaves 
extremely narrow, and of a moderate length. It 
bears a white flower, the bottom of which at 
length becomes a pod, filled with small and hard 
seed that serve to propagate the species* There 
are three forests of this tree, which are all situ* 
ated in the diesert north of the river, and at neaiS* 
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ly equal distances from it. They yield every 
year two crops, one in December, which is the 
more productive, the other in March. This 
gum k «old by the natives by a cubic measure 
called a quintal, Which contains about two hun- 
dred weight ; and in such amazing quantities is 
it produced, that a quintal of gum is frequently 
exchanged for goods, which in Europe are not 
worth more than half a crown. 



CHAPTER XL 

Zaara; or the DeserU 

T TNDER this general head we shall include 
^ the countries of Biledulgerid and Tombuc- 
too, together with the several Moorish nations 
that inhabit the vicinity of this vast Desert, all of 
which are involved in much uncertainty. As 
many of these inhospitable regions have never 
been suffidently ext^red by any person capable 
of communicating inibrmation, the descriptions 
to be met with in modem systems are pregnant 
only with invention and unauthenticated asser- 
tions. . We shall, therefore, wave a practice^ 
which every liberal and ingenuous mind must 
condemn, and content ourselves with briefly ar«> 
ranging the best accounts that have been receiv- 
ed, relative to this extensive and barren tiilct of 
territory* 

Zaara is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west ; by Barca, Egypt, and Nubia, on the 
e^t ; by the rivers Senegal and Niger on the 
south ; and by Biledulgerid on the north ; com-v 
prehending an immense extent of burning sands^ 
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the sterility of which no labour can overcome, 
unless near the few rivers and springs which are 
to be met with in this parched land. The Moors 
of this part of Africa very much resemble in their 
. persons the mulattoes of the West-Indies ; and 
seem to be a mixed race between those of the 
north and the negroes of the south. Of their 
origin, as distinguished from the inhabitants of* 
Bari>ary, we are told, that before the Arabian 
conquest in the seventh century, the whole tof 
the inhabitants on the continent 'of Africa then 
known, were generally denominated Mauriy or 
Moors. These people were converted to' Maho- 
metanism during the reign of the caliphs ; and 
many of the Numidian tribes retired southward 
across the Great Desert, in order to avoid the fu- 
ry of the Arabians. It is supposed that their do- 
minion extends from west to east in a narrow 
belt, from the mouth of the Senegal to the con- 
fines of the empire of Abyssinia. 

Between Cape Blanco and the river Senegal, 
the country is chiefly inhabited by those Moor- 
ish nations, that acknowledge the supremacy of 
a sovereign ; each of them being governed by a 
chief, who is generally the most wealthy and 
considerable person of thp tribe. Their govern- 
ment is founded on republican principles, and 
nothing can be effected without the advice and 
approbation of a council, or of an assembly of 
I the whole tribe* They are brave and inured to 

fatigue ; and though Mahometans^ it would be 
very difficult to make them undertake a journey 
to Mecca, because they would gain nothing by 
it ; ,but they frequently penetrate, without re- 
luctance, to the centre of Africa, from whence 
they bring an amazing quantity of gold. This 
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expedition is undertaken with large earltVans Itf- 
den with salt, cloth, and various instruments of 
iron ; which they exchange for gold, ivory, musk^ 
bezoar, and slaves* They also sometimes seize 
and carry off the negroes with whom they go to 
traffic, and sell them to the Europeans, or to tbe 
Moors of Fez and Morocco. - 

Their horses are extremely beautiful, and of 
the Barbary breed ; and the Moors set a high 
value on them, on account of their fieetnessy 
which enables them to plunder the negro coun* 
tries. These steeds are often and plentifully fed, 
and have a large quantity of milk given to them 
every evening. The Moors are excellent horses- 
men, and ride without fear. . One of their prin* 
cipal amusements is to gallop at full speedy and 
then stop the horse on a sudden, which frequent- 
ly brings him down on his haunches. But the 
principal constituent of wealth is their numerous 
herds. 

They live in tented villages, generally con- 
•tructed in a circular form, with an empty space 
in the centre for the purpose of enclosing their 
cattle. Centinels are constantly placed on each 
side of this encampment, in order to guard 
Against surprises by robbers or beasts of prey* 
On the slightest surmise of danger, they give the 
fdarm, which is speedily conveyed throughout 
the village, when every man capable of bearing 
arms stands on the defensive, at the door of his 
tent. Their slender accommodations, indeed, 
and the want of every superfluity, give little en- 
eouragem^t to plunderers of their own species ; 
for the whole of their wealth and property, their 
cattle only excepted, is easily conveyed on the 
backs of camels to a fresh encampment, and a 
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nibre fertile and favourable spot. They gene- 
rally subsist on cakes of millet ; and their com- 
mon beverage is water, or milk and whey ; for 
though in those provinces which are watered by 
the Senegal, wheat and barley might be cultivat- 
ed to great advantage, the innate love of ramb- 
ling which characterizes this people, prevents 
them from paying any attention to agriculture, 
and they choose rather to depend on the spon* 
taneous productions of the earth, than to con- 
fine themselves to any particular spot. ^^ Like 
the roving Arabs," says Mr. Park, " the Moors 
frequently remove from one place to another, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, or the conve- 
nience of pasturage. In the month of Februa- 
ry, when the heat of the sun scorches up every 
sort of vegetation in the Desert, they approach 
the negro country to the south ; where they re- 
side till the rains commence in July. During 
that period, they purchase com and other neces- 
saries from the natives of Nigpritia, in exchange 
fbr salt, and then return to the Desert, where 
they continue till the succeeding February. This 
wandering life inures them to hardships, and 
strengthens the bonds of their society ; but it 
creates in them an aversion towards strangers, 
which is almost insurmountable. Cut off from 
all intercourse with civilized nations, and boast- 
ing an advantage over the negroes,- by the pos- 
session of their very limited knowledge of letters, 
they are proud, as well as bigoted, ferocious, 
and intolerant, and combine in their character the 
superstition of the negro, with the cruelty and 
treachery of the Arab." 

Prevented as they are by local disadvantages 
from the gratification of voluptuous appetitesi 

Vol. XIV. Y 



and wisely contented with the few conTetiiencies 
afforded them by their situation, the Moors (Old 
Arabs of Zaara and Biledulgerid enjoy a share of 
health which ahnost precludes the use of medi- 
cine. The (tistempers to which they are chie%^ 
subject, are intermittent fevers and dysenteriea^ 
for the cure of which, prescriptions are some- 
times administered by old women, but in general 
nature is left to herself. The smallpox at times 
occasions great destruction, and is frequently 
conveyed by the Moors to the negroes in the 
southern states. They are entire strangers to 
all acute and chronical diseases, which are the in- 
evitable consequences of luxury and indolence ; 
and often live to a great age without feeling the 
attacks of time ; seldom dying before the vital 
heat is extinguished, and the circulation of the 
fluids impeded by a length of years. At sixty a 
man is said to be in the prime of life, and is 
equally juvenile and vigorous with an Europeati 
of thirty ; a circumstance which certainly pro- 
ceeds from the uninterrupted temperance of their 
lives, and their exemption from the consuming 
passions of envy and ambition. 

The passionate fondness which mothers ex- 
press for their children would be highly com- 
mendable, were it not carried to a degree of ex- 
cess that borders on weakness, superstition, and 
absurdity. They diligently watch over their off- 
spring, in order to prevent the malignity of an 
evil eye, which they firmly believe can occasiixi 
diseases, nusfortunes, and death. 

Males are circumcised at the age of fourteen, 
after which they are permitted to marry whene- ' 
ver their circumstances are sufficiently affluent 
to enable them to [.urchase a wife ; for, next (e 



Imn Gftniey the wealth of a fisher conswts in tbe 
Aumber of his daughters* The auction of a, 
bridegroom is always estimated by his liberality) 
«hd by the value of his {n^sei^ts, and the joung 
kdy is never received, till her parents are su£&- 
ciently compensated for the loss of their daugh- 
ter. If the suitor be disappointed in his expec- 
tations of the beauty or chastity of his bride, he 
may without ceremony return her, on forfeiture 
ei the stipulated consideration. '< In the even- 
ing," says Mr. Park, " the tabala, or lai^e drum, 
was beat to announce a wedding which was held 
«t one of the neighbouring tents. A great num- 
ber of people of both sexes assembled, but with- 
out that mirth and hilarity which take place at a 
marriage among the negroes : here was neither 
«nging nor dancing, nor any other amusement 
that I could perceive. A A^man was beating 
the dmm, and the other women joining at times 
Kke a chorus, by setting up a shrill scream ; and 
at the same time moving dieir tongues from one 
sside of the mouth to the other with great celeri- 
ly* I was soon tired, and had retired into my 
hut, where I was sitting almost asleep, when an 
old woman entered, with a wooden bowl in her 
hand, and signified that she had brought me a 
present from the bride. Before I could reco\^er 
irom the surprise which this message created, 
the woman discharged the contents of the bowl 
&11 in my &ce. Finding that it was the same 
aort of holy water, with which, amohg the Hot- 
tentots, a priest is said to sprinkle a new married 
GOif ie, I began to suspect that the old lady was 
actuated by mischief or malice ; but she gave 
mei/ seriously to understand, that it was a nufitial 
ii&w^tUmJrom the Mck*$ ovmpfr9on ; and which 
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on such occasions is always received by the young 
unmarried Moors, as a mark of distinguished £81- 
vour." 

They entertain very singular ideas relative to 
feminine perfection : with them gracefulness of 
figure and ati expressive countenance are by no 
means requisite ; corpulency and beauty are sy* 
nonimous terms : a perfect beauty U a load for a 
eamel ; and a woman of moderate pretensions re- 
quires a slave on each side to support her. In 
consequence of this taste for unwieldiness of 
bulk, the Moorish ladies are at great pains to ac- 
quire it early in life, and for this purpose the 
mothers compel the young girls to devour a 
great quantity of kouskous, and to drink a large 
quantity of camel's milk, every morning. " It 
is of no importance," observes Mr. Park, " whe- 
ther the girl has an appetite or not ; the kous- 
kous and milk must be swallowed, and obedi- 
ence is frequently enforced by blows. I have 
seen a poor girl sit crying with the bowl at her. 
lips, for more than an hour, and the mother 
holding a stick in her hand, which she used^ 
without mercy, whenever she observed that her 
daughter was not swallowing." 

The ceremonies used tit funerals greatly re- 
semble those of the negroes on similar occasions* 
When any male native dies, one of his women 
or relations bursts into a loud outcry, which is 
the signal for all the females of the village to 
commence a doleful screaming. The people 
then assemble, and either deplore the loss of the 
deceased in the most plaintive^rains, or com- 
memorate his virtues in melancholy airs suited to 
the occasion. This lively and natural represen- 
tation of grief} however, is entirely feigned. 



hnng equaUy bestowed om every o^aD, without 
fkny distinction of rank or merit. The body i$ 
then washed, di*essed, and placed upon an elfva^ 
tion, that the neighbours may take a last view of 
it ; after which it is inteired with the head a litr 
tie raised, the face being turned to the e^st, and 
the grave, on which they plant a particular shrub 
that is not allowed to be (ducked, or even touch- 
ed, by strangers, is covered with stones. 

The scientific attainments of the Moors and 
' Arabs of the Desert are very limited ; and the 
priests alone are capable of reading Arabic, or 
any other language, and their leamuig is almost 
wholly confined to the Kormi, and the law of 
Mahomet. Some of them, however, Mve ob- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of astronomy, and 
can converse, mth the precision of European 
scholars, on the number, situation, and division 
of the stars. They are veiy much attached to 
their music, which has a peculiar softness and 
effeminacy, and seems adapted to a people fond 
of pastoral ease, and too enervated to listen with 
pleasure to the " shrill notes of war.'* But they 
are by no means deficient in personal courage, 
and fight on horseback with amazing resolution 
and dexterity* It is said that the inhabitants of 
the Desert frequently mount the ostrich, >yhose 
speed distances the fleetest horse, when this gi- 
gantic bird expands its wings, and skims along 
the surface of the earth. 

Zaara is divided mto several provinces or 
kingdoms, among which are reckoned Zanaga, 
Zuenziga, Targa, Lempta^ Bomou, Gaoga, Ge- 
dumah, Jaffnoo, Ludamar, fieeroo, Tombuctoo, 
and Houssa, which are all Moorish states. 

Besides the beasts comnKMi to the torrid zone» 
• Y 2 *" 
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this country is remarkable for a fpecies of domes* 
tic animal, called adimnaim, which is about the 
size of an ass, with long pendant ears, and oover« 
ed with fiiie short wool* It is so strong that it is 
capable of carrying a man several miles, and so 
gentle that it never refuses a burden* Lionsy 
tigers, wolves, and other fell and savage crea- 
tures, add to the horrors of this inhospitable coun* 
try, and render the situation of the inhabitants 
equally disagreeable and dangerous* Describing 
the Great Desert, Mr. Park says, " The dis- 
consolate wanderer, wherever he turns, sees 
nothing around him but a vast indeterminable ex- 
panse of sand and sky ; a gloomy and barren void, 
where the eye finds no particular object lo rest 
upon, and the mind is filled with painful appre- 
hensions of perishing with thirst. Surrounded 
by this dreary solitude, the traveller sees the 
dead bodies of birds, that the violence of the 
wind has brought from happier regions ; and, as 
he ruminates on the fearful length of his remain- 
ing passage, listens with horror to the voice of 
the driving blast-^the only sound that interrupts 
the awfiii repose of the Desert." 

Geographers mention that Kala, in the pro- 
vince of Bardoa, and Gaoga, in tliat of the same 
name,, are two of the most considerable towns in 
this sultry tract* There is also a . place called 
Tegei^sa, which some writers consider as the ca- 
pital, but of which we are not even told in what 
part of the desert it is situated. 

The kingdom of Tombuctoo, which is the 
great object of European research, lies to the 
90Uth-east of Zaara, extends to both »des 
of the Niger, and is said to be very consider- 
able ; but its limits are not known. The capi- 



tal bears the mime of the kiogdom, and is situ- 
ated in the latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty 
minutes, and in the longitude of one degree and 
thirty-three minutes east of Greenwich. In this 
city, and the surrounding country, the houses 
are built in a conical form, and composed 
of hurdles, plaistered with clay. Tombuctoo, 
however, contains one handsome stone mosque ; 
and the royal palace, which was designed and 
"built under the immediate inspection of a native . 
of Grenada, who had been driven hither when 
the Moors were expelled from Spain, is likewise 
a strong and handsome fabric* 

In the city of Tombuctoo are many weavers 
and mechanics, and hither European cloth is 
brought from Barbary and the coast of Guinea ; 
and it is one of the chief marts for that exten«ve 
commerce which the Moors carry (m with the 
negroes. This sovereignty is weU watered by 
canals cut from the Niger, as well as by a num- 
ber of springs, which render the soil fertile, and 
productive in all Idnds of grain, and almost every 
necessary of life. The king^and all the chief of^ 
ficers are Moors ; and the inhabitants are either 
of the same extraction, or Mahometan converts. 
Their principles are more intolerant than those 
of the natives of any other part of Africa. Mr* 
Park was informed by an old negro, that when 
he first visited Tombuctoo, the landlord of the 
place where he lodged, on conducting him into 
his hut, spread a mat on the floor, and laid a 
rope on it, saying, '^ If you are a Mussulman, 
you are my friend ; sit down :-— but if you are a 
Kafir (an unbeliever in the prophet,) you are 
my slave, and with this rope I will lead you to 
market." Christians are considered as enemies 
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of Mafaomet, and, therefore, never permitted to 
ttiter this country. There are many Jews at 
Tombuctoo } but they all speak Arabic, and uaei 
the s^me prayers as tlie Moors* If they did not 
^us conform themselves to the religion which, 
prevails, they would not be suffered to remain 
bere. 

The present king of Tomhuctoo is named Abu 
Abrahima; he possesses immense riches, and 
his wives and concubines are ckithed in silk. 
He affects to shew some attention toiiteraturey 
1^ the maintenance of several doctors, priests, 
and judges ; l^ut, except at court, the wfaolei 
country exhibits scarcely the smallest glimmer- 
ing, of science* When the monarch visits his 
dominions, he rides on the back of a camel richly 
caparisoned, one of his principal officers attend- 
ing him on foot* It is supposed that the military 
fbn:e of this country consists of about three 
thousand horsemen, who are armed with en- 
venomed darts, besides a considerable number 
of in&ntry that bear shiekls or swords* The 
natives address the king with the most profoAmd 
veneration and respect, prostrating themselves 
«D the ground in the most suppliant manner, and 
crinkling th^ir heads and shoulders with dust* 
The chtdT officers of state live in considerable 
splendour ; and the magnific^ce of the grandees 
is estimated by the number of slaves? but the 
indulgence of this species of pomp generally 
proves &tal ; the disorderly manner of a crowd 
of slaves, their carelessness, or their treachery, 
often involring their master in danger and dis- 
tress. The expence of the government isi de- 
frayed by a tax on merchandize, which is collQ^t- 
«d at the gates of the city* The currency of 
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tfae country consists of small pieces of gold, and 
a species of shells or cowries, four hundred of 
which are only reckoned equivalent to ^ ducat* 

The kingdom of Houssa is situated still far- 
ther towards the east. The capital is another 
great mart of Moorish commerce ; and is larger 
and more populous than that of Tombuctoo ; 
the trade, police, and government, is nearly the 
same ; but the negroes are in greater proportion 
to the Moors, and have some share in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom** 

A chain of lofty mountains separate Biledul- 
gerid from Tripoli ; but its other limits cannot 
be ascertained, as it joins the Desect, whose 
boundaries are likewise undefined and unknown* 
The whole country is mountainous, or stretching 
out into steriland sandy plains. The climate 
is fervid and insalubrious ; and the natives are 
meagre, swarthy, and shrivelled, their eyes being 
inflamed by the ardent reflection of the sun, as 
well as by the deluges of dust and sand, occa- 
sioned by strong winds, which not unfrequently 
overturn huts, n^n, and cattle, and bury them iar 
one indiscriminate grave. 

The inhabitants of this district are an as- 
semblage of different tribes, and principally con- 
sist of native fiarebers and Arabs^ who are said 
to be a treacherous, furtive, and cruel race of 
people. The former live with some regularity 
and order in villages, which are composed oi 
a number of mean huts ; the latter reside in tents^ 

♦ The Joliba, or Niger, is the prince of the western ri- 
vers of Africa, as the Nile is of the eastern. It has its 
rise about the fifth degree of west longitude, runs to the 
cast-north-east, and is supposed to tetminate in lakes in 
the eastern part of; this continent. 
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finmi whence they make continual excursions m< 
search of pkinder or subsistence. The natives, 
use dates as the principal support of human 
life, to which is ascribed an inveterate scurvy in 
the gums of the inhabitants, frequently occasion-^ 
mg the ioss of teeth at a y^&ry early period* They^ 
possess, however, in general, sound constitutions^ 
and live untainted by diseases to a very advanced^ 
age ; though they have hoary locks, and other 
concomitants of senility, veiy early in ljfe» The 
plague and small-pox, which frequently desolate 
the contiguous countries of Barbary, are here 
Wholly unknown ; though the intercoiu*ae. ne* 
cessarlly occasioned by travelling and commerce 
is never on these accounts suspended* 

The Arabs value themselves on the superi*^ 
ority of their birth and talents over the primi- 
tive inhabitants, and live wholly independent*. 
Many of them hire into the service of neigh*> 
bouring princes, who are at war ; and the occu-. 
pation of others consists in hunting wild beasts, 
and taking ostriches ; ^e last of which ace a 
very prof^able game, every part of tbdra. being- 
applied to some valuable or uaeM purpose* 
Notwithstanding the low and imperfect state of 
Kterature in this country, there are public semi- 
naries, to which boys of distinction are sent, 
who are instructed in such species of knowledge 
as are in the highest estimation, and from whence 
they are raised to the dignities of priests or 
judges, according to their genius, and the pro- 
ficiency they have made in their studies* Even 
the study of poetry is admired and cultivated 
in this rude and barbarous country ; and, not- 
withstanding the uncultivated genius and ig- 
norance of the people, it is not uncommon for 
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some of the natives to rise to distinguilfaed hof 
Hours in that art* The mechanical prbfessions 
are despised as mean and servile, and beneath 
the dignity of their births and the' women per^ 
Ibrm the most laborious offices of life. 

The city of Teucera, which is the only place 
of eminence in Biledulgerid, is situated on the 
confines of Tunis, in thirty-two degrees twenty- 
eight minutes of nortiiem latitude, and in ten 
degrees twenty-six minutes of eastern longitude, 
from London. It is supposed to have been built 
by the Romans, who fortified it with high and 
strcMig waHs, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen. The Mahometans, on account of the gal^* 
lant resistance made against their invasion by 
the inhabitants of this city, demcdished tiie most 
beautiful structures it contained ; since which pe- 
riod, a few low and mean huts have unly been 
erected. Through the centre of the city flows a 
river, which forms a natural boundary between 
the habitations of the Arabs and AfpK^s, who 
frequently make incursions into each other's ter- 
ritories, and commit depre4ations, mth all the 
rancour of open enemies ; yet both refuse to ac- 
knowledge the government of Tunis, and unite 
in repelling all foreign invasion. 



CHAPTER XII. 
7%tf History ofBarbary. 

BARBARY, in a general view, comprehends 
the countries of Morocco and Fez, which 
form a distinct and separate empire, and the 
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states of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoliy and Barca, all 
of which seem to constitute one gfeat political 
confederacy, though independent of each other 
in their internal policy and government. Barba- 
ry, which was known to the ancients under the 
denomination of Mauritania, Numidia, Africa 
Proper, and Lybia, is said to have received its 
present appellation from the word dor, which 
signifies a desert ; and hence, those who were 
its first inhabitants, assumed to themselves the 
name of Barbarea^ or Berberes, which they still 
retain* This vast tract of territory con^mences 
on the west at Mount Atlas, and extends as far 
as Alexandria in Egypt, which is its eastern 
boundary ; being near two thousand miles from 
east to west, and, at its greatest breadth, seven 
hundred and fifty from north to south. The 
coasts are well watered by several copious 
streams, and the soil is. extremely fertile in com 
and pastures. The advantageous situation of 
Barbary induced the Carths^inians, Romans, 
Greeks, Saracens, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks, to 
make themselves successively masters of it, the 
last of whom are still in possession of this coun- 
try, except a few settlements erected on the coast 
by some European nations. 

The climate is temperate, and equally re- 
moved from the extremes of heat and cold ; fi>r 
though snow falls plentifully in winter, it seldom 
continues long on the ground, except upon Mount 
Atlas, where it is constantly seen during the 
whole year. The winter season commences 
about the middle of October, towards the end 
of which the rains set in that generally continue 
till the beginning of February ; but the cold is 
not very severe. During the spring, which com- 



nences about the end of Februafy) the weatfaeip 
is for the most part serene and pleasant, except 
in the month of Majr, when gentle fdieshing 
showers, assisted by the tempemie heat of the 
mmj bring the fruits of the earth to a gradual 
but early maturity; insomuch that figs and 
cherries are ripe in May, and grapes by the eiid 
of September* The summer is . from the be* 
gimungof June to the end of August, during 
which period the heats are excesedve and inimi* 
cal to heakh ; and the atmospheie becomes so 
hot, as to occamon malignant and pestilential 
diseases, which, , as the Mahometans think it im- 
pious to attempt their cure, frequently carry off 
great numbers of people. A sensible diminutimi 
of heat begins tobe felt about the beginning of 
September, When the autumn commences, which 
is apteasant and delightful season. 

In Barbary all sorts of provisions are cheap 
and plentiful, and the soil produces almost every 
kind of European grain, with ricej millet, and a 
variety of pulse : a bushel of wheat may be pur* 
chased for sixteen pence, and a cow for a guinea, 
with other articles in proportion. Horses, asses, 
camels, dromedaries, and a creature denomi- 
nated ktmtrahj which is bred from an ass and a 
cow, are the usual beasts of burden. 

This tract of territoiy is inhabited by three 
different classes of people ; the original Moors, 
the Arabs, and the descendants of the Turks, 
(who possessed themselves of some of the finest 
protinces, and rendered Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
pi^i, tributary,) besides a variety of nations, and 
rehegadoes of every Christian persuasion, that 
have bartered their faith for their freedom. 

The Moors are represented as ignorant, su- 

VoL. XIV. Z 
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perstitiouS) lewd^ treacherous, fbrtive^ and de^ 
cdtfiiL Indeed, the degeneracy of their mcffiiis 
can only be e<]^led by Uie misery of their situr 
atton, than wluch nothing can be conceived more 
abject and wretched* Borne down by an ac- 
cumulation oi taxes, oppressed by cruelty, and 
exposed to tl\e continual inroads of the plunder*^ 
ing Arabs, they only provide folr. a bare sub- 
sistence, as a more than temporary provision 
would stimulate the governors to impose iresh 
exactions, and increase the depredations of the 
Arabs ; and thus, in order to avoid the cruei 
oppres»onsof the former, and the insults and 
ravages of tiie latter, they are obliged to submit 
to penury and want. This situation, which 
totally depresses the faculties of the soul, and 
checks the ardour of honest emulation, might 
reasonably be considered as the aggregate of 
all the miseries attendant on terror and despo- 
tism. But these peq>le possess almost unparal- 
leled patience, and not only do they abstain from 
repining at the wretchedness of their situatioQy 
but even seem to enjoy a portion of felicity un- 
known to those nations, where the human mind 
is left at liberty to enter on more extensive scenes 
of action, and to indulg^^ the prospect of ad- 
vantages remotely consequential, without fear, 
and without restraint. They seem not to feel 
the weight of their yoke, and they never express 
themselves with dissatisfaction and discontent, 
much less do they utter curses and imprecations 
against the authors of their misery. Though 
conteudiiig with hunger and nakedness, they fre- 
quentiy form a circle ^lear their htimble cots, 
' where they amuse themselves in cheerful nam 
rations, or smoke, sing, and dance, till wearied, 



mbetk thef' stretch themselves at ease on the 
gcound) and indulge in their habitual indolence. 
This descripdon of the MoorS) however, is chiefljr . 
apidicable to those who live in the <x>iintry9 rnid 
£>Uow the occupation of agnculture, and the 
breeding of cattle ; the inhi^tants of the sea- 
coast enjoying a superior share* of affluence, 
though su&ring equaUf under an oppressive and 
arbitrary government* 

. The Turks, who inhabit Barbary^ are very few 
in number, and the most infamous people that 
reside |iere ; being destitute of almost every vir- 
tue, and.addictedto^every vice. Their charac- 
ter . is coDtempt&le^in the extreme ; but they 
{tossess exorbitant power, treating the natives ^.> 
with intolerable insolence; insomuch that even # 
the principal Moors will tremble at the sight of 
a Tutkish common soldier.— ^ixxn an account d£ - 
the country and its inhabitants, we proceed to 
give a concise £Ukd general history t^ Bait»ary« 

Techifien, the chief of a Moorish tribe, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and towards 
the year 1 107, had the address to unite under 
his command all the other tribes ; with these he 
engaged the Arabs, who had the greatest sway 
ia Africa, over whonrhe gained several import 
tant victories, and, at length, expell^ them out 
of all the western parts; and thus formed a pow- 
erful empire in the neighbourhood of Mount At- 
las. He was succeeded by his son Josef^, a 
prince no less brave and successful than lus far 
ibex, and who, at the beginning of his reig^ 
laid the foundation of the city of Morocco. He 
declared war against tl||. king of Fez, and lead- 
ing his army into the territories of Uiat prince, at- 
. lacked and defeated his forces^ and-compelled 
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him, togettier with the mobarch of Tunis, to ac* 
knowledge him as their soyereign, and to pay 
him tribute ; and having.thus extended his con^ 
quests along the coast of the Mediterranean, he 
returned to Morocco. His martial and amhi* 
tioos spirit w;ould not permit him to enjoy eaae 
and tranquillity ; and he resumed operations in 
such a manner against the Aralnan cheicks, who 
refused to acknowledge themselves as his vassals, 
and to become tributaries, that they were struck 
with a general consternation and dismay, and fied 
with precipitation to their inaccessiUe holds and' 
fatnesses. Nothing, however, could defend 
them from the vengeance of Joseph, who attack* 
ing them in their retreats, at length entirely sub- 
dued them* 

At the request of the Moorish princes estab- 
lished in Spain, he appeared twice in thatking- 
dom, at the head of powerful armies. He died 
soon after his return from thence at his capntal of 
Morocco, and left the sovereignty to his son Ali, 

. ^ a prince less warlike than his father, and 

1 1 10. ^^ instead of attending to the conquests 
in Spain, .employed himself in erecting 
several splendid buildibgs ; which afforded Al- 
phonso, king of Arragon, an opportunity of re- 
covering many considerable cities and provinces* 
At length, however, he was prevailed on, by the 
repeated entreaties of the Moorish princes, to 
make several descents upon that kingdom, in the 
last of which his army was defeated with the loss 
of thirty thousand men, and himself deprived of 
both his life and his crown. 

J. Ali was succeeded by his son Brahem, 

2X7 F* A prince as much addicted to pleasure as 
averse to martial exploits^ and wt^ im« 
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mediately after his aocewien to the throne, had 
tio sooner endeavoured to secure the pesce of his 
dominions, by confirming the governors and 
« {Mincipal ofiicers in their provinces and placeSf 
than he gave himself up to indc^nce and der 
hauchery. This conduct, together with thf 
taxes ^th which he burdened them,^ excited the 
universal indignation of his subjects, many of 
whom took up arms against their sovereign. 
The leader of these insurgents was Abdallah, a 
man of considembie talents and political sagacir 
ty^i and who was at the head of a religious sect* 
Brahem, immersed in pleasure, and regardless of 
erery oocutTence, did not attend to the revolt 
whilst it might have been suppressed. At lengtl^ 
however, he took the field against the insurgents) 
hut with an army not sufficiently powerful for op- * 
posing and disappointing their intentions. His 
troops were defeated in the first engagement^ 
and the unfi>rtunate prince was compelled to fij 
lor refuge; but being pursued by his revolted^ 
subjects, and seeing no method to avcad fiilling ' 
into their hands, he pushed his horse over a pre- 
cipice, and was dashed to pieces. 

After the death of Abdallah, his chief general 
Abdokimen, si4>ported by the suffrages of all the 
other revolted chie^ was declared his successor, 
and proclaimed king accordingly. Brahem, 
however, having left an infant son, whom, at his 
departure firom the capital, he had committed to 
the care of proper governors, on the news of his 
father's death, he was acknowledged as soVereign 
of Morocco, and all the inhabitants swore allegi- 
ance to him. This circumstance was no sooner 
reported to Abdolumen, than he immediately 
mardied an army against the capital> which he 
Z 2 
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invested. It was bravely defended by the iriiabi- 
tants, but he look a sofomn oath that he would 
not raise the siege till he had reduced the city, 
and made it to pass through a sieve* In order to 
accomplish his oath) and to oUrterate for ever 
the memory of the founders of Morocco, he 
caused tiie most ancient and s^riendid edifices, 
particularly the royal palace and other pubfic 
buildings, to be levied with the ground, and 
the stones to be broken and reduced to powder, 
which viras sifted. He then constructed, in a 
more ample and sumptuous manner, other pa- 
laces and other mosques, which he denominated 
after his own name ; but he had die mortifica- 
tion to see all those edifices resume the names of 
^, the kings their fimnders, by which they had been 
^ ^* formerly distinguished. He put the son of the 
^^ late monarch to death ; and exercised the greot- 

f est cruelty against the citizens and soldiers who 

had signalized themselves in the defence of the 
, or had exhibited zeal and loyalty in the cause 
of the infant sovereign. 

In the mean time, the Moorish princes in 
Spain, greatly harassed by the exertions of king 
Alphonso, repeatedly entreated Abdoiumen to 
pass over to their assistance : but his own do- 
minions demanding all his attention, he could on- 
ly send them an army oi thirty thousand men, 
who were very serviceable against the Christians. 
On the death of Abdoiumen, his son, Joseph the 
aecond. ascended the throne, and imitated his 
predecessors in making descents on Spain. He 
was succeeded by his son Aimansor^ which sig- 
nifies conqueror, who carried the war into Spain, 
and also subdued Numidia, and all the country 
which extends as &r as Tripoli, comprehending 
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Morocco, Fez, and Tunis, to the deserts of Ly- 
bia. He likewise gdined several victories over 
the Christians, and became the most-powerful 
king that had reigned in Africa unce the time of 
the Arabian caliphs. During the period of his 
absence in Spain, ih& governor of Morocco re- 
vested ; but not daring to meet his sovereign in 
the field, he retired into the capital, where he 
fortified himsel£ The king immediately invest- 
ed the city, but, after besieging it for some time, 
was uikter the necessity of promising pardon to 
:t^ rebel, on condition of his delivering up Moroc- 
co« Almansor, however, not able to restrain lus 
anger at the sight of the revolted governor, com- 
miuided his h^ to be struck o& But, touched 
with remorse at his cruelty and breach of &ith, 
the king immediately disappeared, and wander-' 
ed about obscure and unknown, and, at length, 
commenced the business of a baker at Alexan- 
dria. Here. he was found some years after by 
cme of his wives, who loved him with 
derness, and had left Morocco to search io7 
husband* Almansor not being to be prevailed 
on to retuin to his kingdom, the emirs conferred 
the crown <m his son, who experiencing 
^«at misfortunes in Spain, died of grief. ^^^^* 
When intelligence was received of his 
death, all the governors of |he different provin- 
ces revolted against his son, who was still a child ; 
and this vast empire, towards tiie middk of the 
thirteenth century, was divided into the several 
nations and kingdoms, which are now- known by 
the name of the States of Barbary. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 
JSntfare ^ Morocco cmd Fez* 

MOROCCO and Fez, which now compose 
one eminre, extend from the twenty-eighth 
to the thirtf-sixth degree of north latitude, and 
from the fourth to the deventh of west longi- 
tude, from Lond<m ; beii^ about five hundred 
tniles long, and two hundred imd fiftf broad. It 
Comprehends Fez, Morocco Proper, and Suz; 
besides the kingdom of Tafilet and the province 
of Gesula. The climate is in general hot, but 
not insalubrious, if compared with the neigh- 
bouring countries of Tunis and Algiers* Mount 
Adas surrounds this country on th^ south, in the 
form of a crescent ; and is the source of some 
considerable rivers, which, afiter a meandering 
^urse of many leagues, empty themselves into 
intic Ocean* The principal rivers are 

e Mulvya, which divides the kingdom of Fez 
from Algiers ; the Taga, which discharges its 
waters into the Mediterranean, near the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; the Cebu, wfakh in its course pas- 
ses between two rocks of prodigious height, and 
falls into the sea near Mamon ; the Ommirabih, 
commonly denominated the Marbeah, which, a& 
ter 'a long course, discharges itself into the ocean, 
and forms a capacious tuiy on the east »de of 
Azamor ; the Tonsist, which empties itself into 
the sea, near the port of Saffi ; and the Suz, that 
gives name to Uie province through which it 
flows, and forms its boundary* 

Besides these great rivers, tliere are a variety 
of branches which intersect the country^ and fer- 
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tiliase the soil* Were this empire properly culti- 
vatedy it would produce two or three crops in the 
year ; bat, except for a few leagues round the 
towns, it is entirely waste, or plundered by the 
wandering AnJbs* ■ This country is famous for 
its horses, that are called barbs ; dromedaries es- 
teemed for their swifmess ; and camels se useful 
in barren and sandy deserts, aiid which will tra- 
vel ten days without water, and without any other 
sustenance than what each part of their body 
furnishes for their support* On these occasions 
the bunch on the back of the camel seems to de- 
crease in size, then the belly and buttocks, tiH 
finally they become so weak and emaciated that 
they are incapable of sustaining a load of a hun- 
dred weight, though when well fed, they will ea- 
sily carry one of eight or nine hundred during 
th^ longest journeys. 

The inhai)itants that call themselves the old- 
eat natives in this empire, are the Berberes, who 
still retain their ancient customs and language ; 
and, as they are not yet entirely subdued, they 
live in huts upon the mountains. The Arabs 
wander from one place to another with their nu- 
merous herds, and cultivate the plains and most 
fruitful parts of this country ; and, though they 
pay "some tribute to the emperor of Morocco, 
they are in reality subject only to sharifTs electa 
ed by themselves, and chosen from among their 
own people* Several tribes subsist merely, by 
plunder, und inhabit inaccessible places, froni 
which they descend to commit depredations on 
the caravans and travellers* The Moors are the 
descendants of those who were expelled out of 
Spain ; and, though poor and oppressed, are ex- 
tremely numerous) especiaUy on the coa$ts ; biit 
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as they have no ships of their own, they cony on 
no difect trade with foreign nations* They, arc 
reckoned avaricious, deceitful, superstitious, re* 
vengeful, jealous, and treacherous ; and in these 
vices are surpassed only by the Jews, who come 
hither from Portugal and Spain* These last be- 
ing the merchants, &Gtors, and bankers of the 
kingdom, are exposed to excessive taxes, which 
they alleviate by fraudulent means* The rene- 
gadoes are a distinct class of people, not less de- 
tested by the other inhabitants than by Christi- 
ans. They are employed in the meanest and 
toost servile offices ; and when distributed into 
the army, are placed in the foremost ranks, and 
if they in the least give way, they are immedi- 
ately cut to pieces^ 

The slaves constitute another considerable and 
numerous class of people, and in no part of the 
wt)rld are they treated with more rigour and irf- 
humanity than in Morocco : they are all the pro* 
perty of the king, and are never suffered to enjoy 
the least relaxation from their labours* Barley 
bread fried in oil is the only food which is allow- 
ed them ; and often when they put one hand to 
their mouths, the other is employed in so^e 
painful and dirty work. Merciless overseers 
continually beat them if they seek the least rer 
pose,' or seem in any degree to relax from their 
labour ; and it is no uncommon thing to see them 
fell a prey to fatigue, and to expire under the 
blows of their unrelenting masters* During the 
night they are shut up in a subterraneous dun- 
geon, into which they descend by a ladder of 
ropes, that is afterwards drawn up, and the 
mouth of the prison is fastened with an iron 
grat^* The di^ss of these unfortunate people 
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cim^sts of a long coat of coarse woollen cloth^ 
with a hood, which serves them as cap^ shirty 
and breeches ; and they are never allowed stock- 
ings or shoes* The women and married per- 
sons, in order that they may produce new slaves^ 
are exempted from the severest labours, but they 
are neither better fed, better clothed, nor better 
lodged than the rest of their companions. Their 
masters are not very solicitous that they should 
renounce the Christian faith, as in that case 
they would become free. 

In Morocco there exists a distinguished race; 
of Moors, who occupy the highest and most lu-. 
crative places, and make a great figure in the 
country ; on account, however, of their power 
smd opulence, they are more exposed to the ava- 
rice, cruelty, and jealousy of the sovereign, who' 
is despotic ; and often pay dearly for their dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence. Lastly, upon Mount. 
Atlas are found a kind of savages, who live on 
the fruits of the earth, and what they take by 
hunting. It is evident, therefore, that the inha- 
bitants of this empire consist of men of all kinds, 
of all religions, and of all shapes and colours ; . 
for even negroes are not wanting. 

The principal to^iis in the empire of Morocco 
are Morocco, Fez, Sallee, Tetuan, Mequinez, 
Tangier, and Ceutu, all of which are omamented 
with beautiful edifices, separated by a kind of huts 
in i^hich the populace reside ; insomuch that 
luxury is every where accompanied by wretched- 
ness : a mixture not unfrequent in despotic 
states. 

The history of the world does not furnish anyi 
example of a more despotic government than 
that of Morocco. Religion, laws, customs, all 
conspire to render the monarch absolute and ar- 
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bitraiy, and to confirm the subject in the most 
abject and miserable state of slavery. The em- 
peror who is called the sharifif, has an unbound* 
ed power, not only over the lives and fortunes^ 
but also over the consciences, of his subjects; be- 
ing the only person, as the successor of Maho- 
met, qualified to be grand interpreter of the Ko- 
ran, and nominating and appointing all the judg- 
es under his government. No sooner are his 
laws enacted than they are proclaimed through- 
out the empire, and received with an implicit 
and religious veneration : those who die in the 
execution of his commands, are supposed to be 
immediately admitted into paradise ; and those 
who receive their death from his own hands, to 
enjoy the greatest happiness a future state ca& 
tifibrd. These notions being care&ily inculcat- 
ed and implicitly believed, we need not wonder 
to find, on the one hand, cruelty, tyranny, and 
oppression ; and, on the other, passive submis- 
sion, grossr ignorance, and unrepining slavery. 

The titles assumed by the king of Morocco 
are, the Most Gracious, Mighty, and Noble 
Emperor of Africa, King of Fez and Morocco, 
Tafilet, Suz, Dahra, and all the Algarbe and its 
territories in Africa, and Grand Shariff (that is, 
Vicegerent) of the Great Prophet Mahomet. 

As the emperor is esteemed the sole heir of 
all his subjects, he seizes on the whole of their 
effects, and only makes such provision for their 
families, as he himself may think proper, and 
which is generally very inconsiderable. By way, 
however, of preserving the shadow of justice, the 
meanest subject in his dominions has the power 
of summoning the emperor before the mufti's tri- 
bunal (a. sort of spiritual jurisdiction ;} but the 
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danger which never fails to attend the enforce- 
ment of this pretended Jwivitege, proves a very 
sufBcient security against his being ever troubled 
■with any such citation. 

The revenues of this prince consist in these 
heritages, and in the sale of employments ; and 
frequent gratuities demanded from those who 
possess them. Another considerable fund arises 
from the tribute paid by all corsairs ; besides 
what is given for the privilege of purchasing 
slaves at fifty crowns each. These slaves are 
sometimes sold by the monarch at aprofit of 
one hundred fier cent} but they are ^nerally 
kept and employed in his own labours, which 
also form a branch of his revenue. He has 
likewise the tenth part of the cattle, fruits, and 
productions of the earth ; which, however, cost 
him some trouble to collect, as he is obliged, for 
that purpose, to send out troops, who compel 
the Arabs, Moors, and Berberes, the inhabi* 
tants of the country, to pay the tythe of their 
produce. The Jews and Christians, for the 
privilege of trading, pay a capitation tax ; 
and, lastly, exorbitant exactions are made on 
Christian princes and states as tribute for re- 
straining the corsairs, and suffering only a cer- 
tain number of them to attack their vessels. 

Nature, however, has wisely imposed a check 
on the avarice and licentiousness of this govern- 
ment, by affor^ng them rio good ports ; SalleeV 
which is very considerably tiie best, being al- 
ways dry at low water ; and as it is also shut up 
by a dangerous bar, so that it will only admit 
vessels of small forcej their navy is of very little 
importance. During peace the land forces are 
greatly neglected and dispereed tiiroughout the 
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empire ; Uiey generaUy amount to forty thou* 
sand men* The in&otiy are badly ani^ and 
ill-discipiined ; the cavalry are better maintain- 
ed ; but the most formidable coips is that of the- 
negroes, who compose the emperor's body- 
guard, and amount to four or five thousand 
men, without enumerating those dispersed 
throughout the provinces* An escort of these 
troops is greatly desired by every governor, as 
well for the sake of pleasing the emperor, as to 
secure his own safety. The negroes who form 
these detached troops are afterwards embodied 
into those of the emperor, and this promotion is 
ap object of' emulation and reward. 

Learning, as may well be presumed, is at its 
lowest ebb in this country ; and even some- of 
the emperors have been incapable of reading or 
writing; qualifications which are chiefly con- 
fined to the priests and doctors of the law, and 
rarely to be met with among tlie common peo- 
ple. There are, however, some regular schools 
in their cities and towns, for teaching children to 
read, write, and cypher ; but the Kor^ is es 
teemed the perfection of all human learning, 
and when once the student has gone through it, 
he is superbly dressed, placed on horseback, and, 
conducted through the town in tiiumph, by his 
school-fellows. The inhabitants are much ad- 
dicted to astrology, and have great confidence 
ifi charms, sorcery, and amulets. 

They are Maliometans of the sect of Mclech, 
but they blend certain Pagan rites with the doc- 
trines of the Koran : they carry provisions to 
the tombs of the dead, where they assemble in 
great numbers every Friday ; and the women 
nuver fail to be present at these meetings, which 
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fcm a part of tiietr recreations* In these o^ 
fices, the fniests, who gttieraU^ hare ceils in the 
vicinity of these repositories, join with much ap* 
parent zeal and devotion for a very inconsider^ 
able sum. The profound veneration, however^ 
with which the inhabitants of Morocco treat thft 
holy i^me of God, is well worth the notice and 
imitation of Christians. The impious practice 
of pro&ne swearing is wholly unknown among 
them ; and tkeir detestation of Christians ^s not 
a little increased by the blasphemous and in- 
decent manner, m which the votaries of the gos- 
pel of Jesus express themselves on every trivial 
occasion. 

They pay great veneration to persohs who 
have perfonned a (Hlgrimage to Mecca, whoin 
they call hadgis or saints, and allow them pe«' 
culiar privileges. Even the^ animals on which 
they rode during the journey are considered as 
holy, exempted from all ^ture services, and 
maintained till their deaths when they are in- 
terred with great cel<emony. If a man be con- 
victied of having absented himself from the 
mosque during the period of eight days, for the 
first oifence he is rendered incapable of giving 
evidence in a court of justice ; for the second, he 
is fined; and for the third, burned as a heretic. 
The women are not permitted to enter these 
places of worship, as they would too much dis- 
tract the attention of the religious mussulmen* 
* Let them," aay they, " propagate their spe- 
cies ; it ^as for that purpose they were cr«eated^*' 
They believe ^at all shall be saved, who die 
imder fift^n years of age ; but none above that 
period, unless they be of the ssant creed ai them- 
selves. If a Jew or a Christian enters a mosque, 
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he is burned or impakd alire, uisless he become 
ft Mahometan. They think it no crime to break 
their word with infidels, as they denominate 
those who do not beUeve in the mission of the 
pi^hety and to oppress them in every possible 
manner* There is scarcely a more perfidious 
and rapaciotis people on the fiice of the earth ; 
and even the emperor himself and his ministry 
are remarkaUy fond of presents, and desirous of 
obtaining them. In Morocco it is a common pro- 
verb, that " vinegar received as a present, is 
sweeter than honey which has been purchased." 
In no place is the ramadmh or lent, observed with 
more strictness. Even children are compelled to 
submit to this religious duty ; and the crews of 
their corsairs, though the greatest viUmns in ex* 
istence, will not allow the smallest infraction of 
this &st. The punishments inflicted by the in* 
habitants of Morocco are horrid; criminals are 
frequently sawn asunder, lengthwise or across $ 
impaled alive; or burned to death by a slow fire» 
The language of tins country is the Arabese^ or 
modern AraUc, which is spoken in every part of 
the Barbary states, and is very extensively used, 
being props^ted in all the dominidhs of the 
grand-seignior, and preserved by those who 
make pilgrims^s to Mecca. The inhabitants 
gf Morocco never suffer their quarrels to ten- 
jninate in murder, for the commission of which 
their religion allows no pardon. A crowd of 
curious spectators never accompany a criminal 
to the place of execution ; if they meet one on 
the rosd, they view him with looks of sorrow and 
compasuon ; nor can they comprehend for what 
reason the people in our cides are fond of such 
unpleasant ;ifhts« C«pie9 of chance are pro* 
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liibited bf the laws ; and the gamblii^ assem* 
blies of Europe, which are so active and so tur- 
bulent) afford them another subject for specu* 
lation and astonishment* In paying visits, the^r 
never spend more time than is absolutely ne^" 
cessaryfor the business which is the objiect o£ 
(them ; and they never enter into any desultory 
conversation respecting the affairs of tJieir neighs 
bours, or the concerns of the state. On these 
occasions, the usual entertainment consists of 
sherbet, coffee, andf a pipe of tobacco. They 
drink and smoke in silence; after which they 
take their leave* Wine and strong liquors are 
pi^liibited under the severest penalties ; and even 
the greatest and most powerful lords dare not 
infringe this law, except in the most secret 
manner* 

There are two political maxims, to which the 
emperor of Morocco pays particular attention : 
one of these consists in permitting and protect- 
ing in his ports, the consuls and merchants of the 
C^stian nations with whom he is at war, in 
order to encourage and preserve the commerce 
of his states. The other is, to live on friendly 
terms with the republics of Tuois, Algiers, and 
Tripoli, that they may form a barrier againit. 
the designs of the Othman Porte, and also may 
not interrupt each other in their piracies. 

In the general history of Barbary, we have 
already seen, that in the commencement ^ j^ 
of the sixteenth century, after the death ^^^5' 
of Almansof, this Tast empire was di- ' 
vided among the governors or viceroys, who 
rendered themselves independent. Fropi that 
pemd, the sovereign power was transferted from 
oaet person to another through several tiibesi till 
Aa2 
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at length it became vested in that of Oatzeff, 
vho established the throne at Fez, and appointed 
governors to rule at Morocco. In the pro- 
vince of Dhara, there lived a person named 
Hassan, who pretended to be of ^e race of the 
ahariffs, or descendants of Mohammed, iind who 
had acquired great respect by his virtue, piety, 
and knowledge. This man had three sons, 
grown to maturity, who were called Abdelqui* 
vir. Hammed, and Mahomet, and whom he edu- 
cated in the same principles* In order to raise 
their reputation among the devotees, Hassan de- 
termined to send them on a pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, where they conducted themselves with such 
prudence, and exhibited such proofs of their 
piety and holiness, that, on their return, the 
people flocked round them in crowds, wherever 
they passed, to kiss the hem of their garments. 

Hassan and his sons pretended to ecstatic 
visions and revelations, and affected an extra- 
ordinary zeal for the Mahometan faith ; inso- 
much that, at lengthi^ they were considered as 
envoys deputed by heaven to be the defenders of 
the religion of the prophet. The old shariflT, 
who conducted 4he matter, sent two of his sons 
to Fez, where they insinuated themselves so 
much into the &vour of the king, that he raised 
Hammed, the eldest, to a professor's chdr in the 
celebrated college in that city, and appointed 
Mahomet, the youngest, preceptor to his oWU 
children. 

Taking advantage of the royal fevourand of 
their influence in the college, they requested 
and obtained the governments of Suz, Morocco, 
Hoa, Tremecen, and Ducata. Muley Nacer, 
ttie king's brother, a person 'of much x>rudence 



xn^ discemment, penetrated the sinister de«gnB 
of the shariffs, remonstrated with the monarch 
on the impropriety of his conduct^ and ceased 
not to exclaim, that there was great reason to 
be suspicious of these hypocrites ; but l^v& re- 
monstrances were vain and ineffectual. The 
two brothers had no sooner arrived in 4he pro- 
vinces of their government, than they raised the 
standard of M^omet against the Portuguese, 
who had possession there of some small and in- 
considerable settlements^ They also affected 
great zeal in the cause of the Mahometan re- 
li^on, which fidled not to procure them a great 
number of mussulmen severs; and attacking 
the city of MesEoar, whose inhabitants had sided 
with the Portuguese, they made themselves mas- 
ters of it, and of the whole province of Dhanu 
These successes raised their reputation to such 
a height, that not only the king of Fez and his 
subjects, but all the Moors in general, applauded 
the choice that had been made of these shariffs. 
Muley Nacer alone penetrated their perfidious 
designs, and lamented the evils which he could 
.not prevent. The repeated remonstrances of 
this prince, however, began to produce some 
effect on the mind of the king, when Mahomet, 
after rendering himself absolute in his govern- 
ment, built a magnificent palace in the capital of 
his province, and assumed the title of prince of 
Hoa. ^ 

The two brothers soon after formed the de- 
ffign of making themselves masters of the city of 
Aforocco, which with the neighbouring territory 
was occupied by a prince of a petty tribe. In 
^ord^to avud the tediousness and uncertainty 
eS a wge, diey resolved, if possible, to obtain 
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posfltesdon of the place by treachery ; which was 
accordingly effected by poisoning the prince. 
Not thinking themselves, however, sufficiently 
strong to profess openly their designs, they sent 
a splendid embassy to the king of Fez, assuring 
the monarch of their entire subnussion to hia 
authority, and that they would pay him an an* 
Bual tribute. Their father Hassan was now dead; 
and their eldest brother Abdelqutvir, who was 
the least warlike of the three, had been killed 
in an engagement. They were at that time 
known under thedenomination of the two shariffs, 
and considered and extolled among the good and 
pious mussulmen as the most steady fuid stre* 
mious supporters of their holy religion ; and hav-* 
ing attained to this high degree oi power, they 
at length resolved to maintain their independence^ 
and to renounce their allesgiance to the king of 
Fez. The monarch, now sensible of his impm* 
dence, expressed his resentment by menaces, to 
which the treacherous shariffk paid no regard. 
^ jy This prince 4ied soon after of grief, and 
1529. ^^^ succeeded l^ his son, who having 
been educated under Mahomet, the 
youngest of the three brothers, imagined that 
he could gain his preceptor, by giving him to 
understand, that in con^deration of a small an- 
nual tribute he would confirm him in his power 
and dignity. To this Mahomet replied, that being, 
a descendant of the great prophet, it was nei- 
ther lawful nor becoming his dignity and ho- 
nour that he should pay tribute to any one. 
*< If you are indeed,'* continued he, " desirous 
af treating me as a friend, I shall always enter- 
tain a grateful remembrance of the favours I 
have received from your fether and from you ^ 
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bat if yoii endeavour to obstruct me in the w«r 
which I am now canying on against the Christi* 
ans, you must expect for that impiety the just 
judgment of God and of his prophet ; and as for 
myself) I want neither strength nor courage to 
counteract any attempts that may be made to di* 
vest me of my dignity and authority*" 

This answer being reported to the king of Fez» 
he laid siege to the capital of Morocco ; but be- 
ing repulsed by the garrison, was obliged to 
abandon the ehterprize* . The two shariffs soon 
after united their forces, and attacking the mo* 
narch in his retreat, compelled his army to 
betake themselves to flight, when all the tents 
and baggage of the soveteign fell into the han^p 
of the enemy. After this success, Mahomet 
assumed the title of 'king, which had before 
been given to his brother Hammed, whom he 
now exceeded as much in power, as he had hi- 
therto surpassed him in valour and pdicy. The 
latter, however, displeased to see his younger 
brother usurp a dignity, which he considered as 
belonging exclusively to himself, declared war 
8^;ainst Mi^omet ; who prudently forbore, aH 
lands of hostility till he was attacked by Ham- 
med, and contented himself with apprising the 
principal officers of his army of his brother's 
treachery and ingratitude. A general engage- 
ment soon after took place between the armies of 
the two rivals, in w}iich that of Hammed was 
defeated with the loss of eight thousand men, 
and himself and one of his scms were taken pri- 
, soners. 

At length, by the intervention of the nobles, a 
treaty of partition was concluded between the 
two brothers^ by which it vras agreed; that Ma« 
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bomel should possess the government of Suz, toU 
gedier with all the provinces to the south of 
Mount Atlas, and that Harran^ his eldest son, 
should be declared heir to the kingdoms whkh 
they conjointly possessed. Hammed, however, 
W9S no sooner set at liberty, and had reached his 
capital of Morocco, than he refused to ratify the 
treaty, which he considered as extremely preju- 
dicial to his own family. This was followed by 
another bloody and desperate engagement, iii 
which the forces of the unfortunate Hammed 
were again defeated, and himself taken pnsoner, 
and banished with his family to the province of 
Tafilet* Maiiomet afterwards declared waf 
|g»nst the king of Fez, and being as usual vic*^ 
(oiiouis, took that prince prisoner, and loaded 
him With ironsb 

The preceptor, still mindfiil of his forme3^ 
condition, no sooner beheld his unfoitunate 
pupil, than he commenced a pedantic remon* ^ 
fttrance, in which he reminded him of the in- 
structions he had formerly given him^ tind re- 
]»t)ached the monarch with inattention to them, 
and with having suffered crimes and abomi- 
nations to be introduced into his capital, that 
had formerly cherished religion and the sciences. 
^li you now find yourself stripped of royalty," 
said the hypocritical shariff, '^ as a punishn^t . 

for- the negligence of which you have' been } 

guilty, do not imagine that I am the author of 
your misfortunes. God himself has contend- 
ed on my side against you ; and your defeat « 
ought wholly to be ascribed to him. Be of good 
courage, however, and confide, that you will 
soon be re-established in your dominions." 
Having heard him with great patience, the pri« 
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$pner made him a short copEipfiment for tiie pm*. 
mise contained in the lattet* pan of bis speechy 
^d replied : ^< I can acarcely bring my^M to 
believe, that you took up arms against me mere* 
If for the purpose of giving me this lesson. I. 
reivdily acknowledge, indeed, that a great many 
abuses suid irregularities, which a monarch can 
i\either foresee nor prevent, may be introduced, 
into a state ; but even supposing that thdse 
crimes, of which you accuse me, were of the 
most enormous and flagrant kind, and that it 
was entirely owing to my negligence and remiss- 
ness, that they were not checked, what authcuri- 
ty could you have for punishing my errors ; yoUf 
whom my father raised from the low condition 
of a schoolmaster to that high degree of power, 
to which you have now attained I Does it be- 
come you, whom I myself have loaded with the 
greatest ^vours, to repay them with ingrati- 
tude, under the specious cloak of virtue and re- 
ligion ?" - 

The prince here paused,; his indignatioa 
against the treacherous shariff, together with 
the pain arising from his wounds, to which he 
had been liindered from paying due attention, 
by Mahomet's zeal for the reformation of his pu- 
pil, prevented him for some time from continu- 
ing his speech, but at length he resumed his nar- 
rative : " To avoid what might give you un- 
easiness, by unveiling to those who are present, 
and hear our discourse, your profound dissimu- 
l£^tion, I have only to add, that Divine Provi- 
dence seems to have delivered roe into your 
hands, in brder to try what use you will make 
of your victory ; and whether, after violating the 
mpipt solemn treaties, and the sacred ties of al- 
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legiance aad gratitucky you are still capable 6f 
lepentance* And ance you have undertaken 
before this assembly to remind me of my duty, 
let us see whether you can perform your own ; 
and whether you can perceive how far tiie in- 
constancy of fortune may have rendered us ser- 
viceable and necessary to each other." 

This severe reply only produced a malignant 
smile on the countenance of the shariff ; who, 
however, treated his prisoner with much out- 
ward respect. But when they came to mention the 
terms of his ransom, this ungenerous conqueror 
insisted that the king of Fez should deliver up 
to him his capital, whenever he might think pro- 
per to demand it. Hammed, the brother of 
Mahomet, who was dissatisfied with the portion 
of territory allotted him, judging of the discon- 
tent of the king of Fez by his own, proposed to 
that prince to conclude a league offensive and 
defensive agsdnst their common enemy. Before, 
however, that matters were brought to a crisis, 
and even without knowing whether a rupture 
would take place, Mahomet suddenly presented 
himself before Fez, and summoned the king to 
surrender the city. This the monarch absolute- 
ly refused, and alleged, that the inhabitants 
were unwilling to open their gates, and to change 
their sovereign. Mahortiet, however, having 
secretly gained over the people to his interest, 
by promising them certain advantages, was re- 
ceived into the city, and the unfortunate king 
fled with precipitation into the fortress, where, 
being destitute of provisions, he was obliged to 
submit himself to the conqueror. The only 
terms on which he obtained his life were, that 
he should live as a private individual, in what- 
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eyer place Mahomet should think proper to ap- 
point. The unfortunate prince was commanded 
soon after to retire with his family to Moroccoi 
where he might be under the immediate power 
€i the conqueror ; and Hammed was banished to 
the desert) in the hopes that his name would ne» 
ver more be mentioned* 

This prince^ however^ contrived means to es- 
cape &om his dreary abode^ and once more ap- 
peared in arms against his brother^ who took 
bim prisoner soon after, and sent him with all his 
children to- Morocooy which became his prison. 
Mahomet, in his old age, experienced misfortunes 
nrhich irritated his temper : he lost in war a &- 
tourite son, to whom he confided his most im- 
portant concerns, and his arms were not accom- 
panied with that success which had hitherto at- 
tended them. He became afraid of treachery 
and revolt, which contributed to render his life 
l¥retched, and his disposition cruel and tyranni- 
cal. He caused the unfortunate king of Fez and 
his son to be put to death, on suspicion that the 
monarch had excited in a neighbouring province 
an insurrection, which had been wholly owing to 
his own tyranny and exactions. The aged sha- 
lifT, however, could not avoid his melancholy 
and untimely &te. 

During the time in which Mahomet had been 
employed in subduing Morocco, Barbarossa had 
made himself master of Algiers ; and between 
these two warriors there existed an ancient 
friendship, which was only dissolved by the death 
of the latter. His son Hassan, who on the de- 
mise of his father had ascended the throne of 
that kingdom, being informed that Mahomet 
Was making preparations against him, and afraid 

Vol. XIV. Bb 
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that he should not be able to resist ^ formi* 
dable an enemy, dispatched an assassin, who, in 
cont»deration of a sum of mcmey, promised to 
murder the tyrant. This was accordingly ef- 
fected ; and such was the tragical &te of Ma« 
homet, who, under the specious cloak of religion 
and sanctity, and by the basest means, had raised , 
himself to the summit of power and greatness. 
No sooner was the news of his death carried to 
Morocco, than Budear, the governor of thatdty, 
fearing Hammed, whom he had then in custody, 
would find means to excite a sedition among the 
people, caused him and seven of his sons or 
grandsons to be massacred. Thus the two rival 
brothers, who had so long contended for the em- 
pire, perished by violent deaths almost at the 
same timcb 
. — Mahomet was succeeded in the king- 
1557. *^°™ ^y ^^^ ^^^ Abdallah, the first mea- 
sures of whose government were employ- 
ed in punishing the officious cruelty of Budear. 
In the number of those whom that minister had 
caused to be put to death, were two young princes, 
born by Lela Mariam, the sister of Abdallah, to 
Zidan, the eldest son of Hammed. The prin- 
cess, greatly affected with this melancholy event, 
resolved to be avenged on the murderer of her 
children. For that purpose she endeavoured to 
inspire Abdallah with suspicions of Budear, then 
grand-vizier, whom she insinuated to have mur- 
dered those princes with no other view than that 
of securing the crown to his brother ; and that, 
on the death of the sovereign, he would also 
put to death the king's son. Though the mo- 
narch entertsdned a greater affection for his sis- 
ter than was consistent^ he refused to give ere- 
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dit to this information, and requested farther 
proof of the vizier's designs. Leia Manam^ 
therefore, devised a stratagem which had the de- 
sired effect. 

She proposed to )ier brother that he should 
feign himself ill, and that no person should be 
permitted to see him« The vizier was frequent 
in his visits, and being always refused- admit- 
tance, began to suspect that the king was dead, 
and that his sister, for some political reasons, in- 
tended to conceal this circumstance from the 
public. Budear, therefore, demanded to be ad- 
mitted in a haughty and resolute tone, and told 
the piincess that there was an absolute necessity 
of his being satisfied whether the monarch was 
alive or not. Lela, as if forced to comply, ac- 
knowledged that her brother was dead, and con^ 
ducted the vizier into an apartment where he be- 
held the prince stretched out motionless, having 
his face covered with a veil. She then asked his 
opinion of what was proper at such a juncture^ 
and proposed that the son of the deceased mo- 
narch should be proclaimed king. The vizier, 
however, replied, that the prince was too young 
to succeed his father ; and that it would be nece»- 
aary to have some one capable of governing the 
«tate, of punishing the crimes which Abdallah 
had tolerated, and of rewarding the worthy per- 
sons whom he had overlooked ; that no one was 
better qualified for filling the vacant throne than 
his brother ; and that, notwithstanding his obli- 
gations to the late king, he would be the first to 
oppose the succession of his son. 

Budear would' have added more, but Abdal- 
lah, no longer able to contain himself, uncovered 
bk face) agd shaking his staff, began a speech 
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filled with the most severe invectives and re- 
proaches. The vizier, confounded and terrified^ 
immediately quitted the royal presence, and dis- 
guising himself in female attire, fled out of the 
city. But while he was waiting under an olive- 
tree in expectation of horses which he had order- 
ed to follow, some huntsmen who passed that 
way,, taking him for a woman of pleasure, lifted 
up his veil) and recognized him* Their finding 
the vizier in such a situation inspired them with 
suspicions ; and they accoixlingly conducted him 
before the emperor, who, not recovered from 
the violence of his anger and resentment, order* 
ed him to immediate execution. From that pe* 
riod Abdallah became extremely jealous and 
cruel, and endeavoured to remove whatever 
might seem to interrupt either his repose or his 
pleasures. 

j^ jj Abdallah was succeeded by his soa 
j'^y^ Muley Mahomet, who was sumamed the 
Negro, because bom of a negro womaiv 
. ^ This prince, a few years after his access 
jj^g' sion to the throne, was deposed by his um 
cle Muley Moluch, who gsdned the hh 
mous battle of Alcassor, in which Don Sebastir 
an, the king of Portugal, was defeated and slaii^ 
When the engagement commenced, the Moon- 
ish sovereign was dangerously ill, and obliged to 
be carried in a litter ; he, nevertheless, gave hia 
orders with great tranc^uillity and precision ; and 
requested those near his person, if he died dur*. 
ing the contest, that they should conceal his' 
death from the troops till after the battle : he 
lived, however, to see victory incline in his fa- 
vour, and expired before the engagement iras 
entirely decided^ 
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He was succeeded by his brother Mu- . jy 
ley Hammed the first, who caused him- j -^/ 
self to be proclaimed amidst the trophies 
of Muley Moluch. The reign of this prince was 
prosperous and happy, and he was a lover and 
encourager of learning and learned men. His^ 
son Zidan, who ascended the throne on ^ jj 
the demise of his father, was employed j^^^,' 
during the former part of his life, in quel- 
ling the turbulence and rebellion of his bixi- 
thers. His latter years, however, were spent in 
tranquillity and peace. This prince was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muley Abdalmelech, j^ 
who became odious to his subjects, by ^^^q[ 
his drunkenness, cruelty, and various 
other vices, and was assassinated .by a Tartar 
Christian, whom he wished to make an eunuch. 
His brother and successor, Muley Elcva- ' jj 
li, was on the point of losing his eyes by ,534] 
the orders of the barbarous Abdalme- 
lech, when he ascended the throne. This prince 
was of a mild and affable disposition, and pro- 
<:ured the love and esteem of his subjects. He 
was succeeded by hi^rother, Muley ^ j^ 
Hammed the second, who being exces- j^^^* 
(sively addicted to women, passed most of 
his time in a state of indolence in his seraglio, and 
became universally despised by his subjects. 
The inactivity of the prince excited the Alarbes, 
or Arabs of the desert, who besieged him in his 
capital, and afterwards murdered him. 

This people substituted in his stead their oWn 

king, Crumel Hack ; but as he was not of the 

dynasty, he is not included among the legiti- 

Jnate successors. These latter retired to the 

Bb2 
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^ jj kingtJomof Tafilet, which was goycril*' 
tisoi ^^ ^Y o^c ^^ them, named Mulcy Cherifi 
who being defeated in an engagement bf 
Sidi Omar, the petty prince of IHech, was con* 
fined in a prison for a considerable time. In 
order, however, that he might not be entirely 
without company, Omar sent him a very ugly 
.female negro, by whom he had two sons, Muley 
Archey and Muley Ismael* 

The eldest of these children, Muley Archey, 
j&scended the throne on the demise of his father, 
and became king of Tafilet. Having drunk to 
excess he fell from his horee, and fractured his 
j^ J. scull, of which he died. He was succeed- 
j5y j' ed by his brother, Muley Ismael, who re*« 
sided as a private individual at Mequi«* 
nez, which was then only a castle, situated in the 
most agreeable and most fertile part of Barbary, 
where, during the former part of his reign^ he 
employed himself in agriculture and commerce*. 
He became, however, afterwards, one of the 
most barbarous tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. He occupied his people in such a man* 
ner, that they might not have time for consider- 
ing the oppression under which they suffered* 
^ If I confine rats in a basket," said he, " they 
will break through and escape, unless I afford 
them employment." He loaded them, therefore, 
with taxes and labour, and contrived to keep 
their minds in continual suspense by new orders 
and cruel exactions. The ferocity of his dispo- 
sition was only equalled by his avarice : he ac- 
cumulated great sums, without being at any ex% 
pence in maintaining his family and his troops. 
Not many years after his accession to the 
tbi»ne, having commanded his army to go and 






«etake the city of Morocco, of which Muley Mm^ 
iiomet, one of his sons, had made himself mas- 
ter, the officers demaiided the money due to 
them, ^ Ye Moorish dogs," replied Ismael, ^ do 
the mules, camels, and other animals of my em- 
pire ask any thing for their nourishment and 
support i They procure it themselves without 
importuning me ; do you the same, and march 
with all speed." This was encouraging both 
officers and soldiers to plunder wherever they 
Went ; and they &iled not to obey his instruo- 
tions. 

Muley Mahomet, against whom they were 
sent, and who, had been compelled to revolt by 
the intrigues of a jealous step-mother, and the 
harsh usage of his father, had a formidable rival 
in his brother Zidan, who was the son of a fi>- 
male negro, named Lailah Ajakah, whose soul 
was equally black with her body. Muley being 
endowed with the most amiable qualities, was 
universally esteemed by the people ; whilst his 
brother Zidan was exactly the reverse, and de- 
tested by every one. Ismael^ for what reason is 
not known, sent these two sons to a distant town, 
where quarrelling and coming to blows, they 
were oi^ered to be brought before their ^ther, 
who, not able to reconcile them, indulged in the 
lingular (Measure of making them fight in his 
presence. At the earnest entreaty of the nobles^ 
however, their acymitars were exchanged for 
cudgels ; with which they fought with such fury, 
that they were soon covered with blood ; and the 
•death of Zidan seemed inevitable, when Ismael 
commanded them to cease. Mahomet not rea- 
dily obeying the royal injunction, his fisither beat 
Mm with 9^ stick ; but in. a few moments^ his 
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tenderness overcame his resentment, ^nd, as a 
reparation for the injury^ he conferred on him a . 
^vemment at his choice. 

The preferment of Mahomet awakened the 
jealousy of Lailah, who considered him as the 
person intended to succeed to the dirone. She^ 
therefore, counterfeited Hie kmg's hand and seal, 
and ordered him to put to death a venerable 
Arabian governor, whom Ismael highly esteem- 
ed. The prince obeyed, and this action would 
certainly have cost him his life, had not he been 
able to prove the cause of his perpetrating the 
tdeed* The treacherous conduct of his mother- 
in-law induced Mahomet at length to rear the 
standard of rebellion ; and the king sent against 
!him his brother Zidan, who partly by force, 
partly by stratagem, took him prisoner. 

On the first notice of his son's approach, Is-» 
inael, attended by two thousand horse, went forth 
to meet him. To add to the horror of the caval- 
'cade, he wisis preceded by forty Christian slaves, 
bearing a lai^ cauldron, one hundred weight of 
pitch, and the same quantity of tallow and oil. 
These were followed by six butchers with large • 
*knives in their hands, and a waggon loaded with 
wood. This horrid apparatus struck terror into 
the inhabitants of Mequinez, who had already 
seen punishments invented by Ismael. Maho- 
met's daughter, attended by a numerous compa- 
ny of ladies, who came to implore the king's cle- 
mency and pardon, sent forth the most lamenta- 
ble cries. Even the black sultaness, dissemb- 
ling her hatred, became an intercessor for the 
prince. Ismael, however, coolly replied, that his 
son would suffer no other punishment than that 
of havuig a little boiling oil poured on him. 
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when the prince was brought bef<»« his fa- 
ther^he prostrated himself at the feet of the bar«. 
barian, and asked forgiveness. The king, how^ 
ever^ fixing his eyes on the unfortunate Maho*- 
met, placed the point of his lance against hi$ 
breast, and remained silent for some time. 
' Ismael, however, considering that he was 
about to inflict a punishment too mild and leni* 
ent for the crimes which the prince had commit- 
ted, commanded one of the butchers to mount 
the cart with him, and to place his arm on the 
rim of the cauldron, and to cut it off. The ho* 
nest, but unhappy man, refused to comply with 
this injunction, and protested that he would rar 
ther lose his own life than shed the blood of the 
son of his prince. The king irritated with this 
refusal^ immediately struck off his head, and 
gave orders to another to cut off one hand and 
one foot of the unfortunate Mahpmet ; which 
being instantly executed, the barbarous Ismael 
insultingly said to his son ; <^ Ah ! wretch, dost 
thou now know thy father ?" Having pronouno- 
ed these words, he drew his sword and dispatch^ 
cd the executioner.. On which Mahomet could 
not forbear to observe : " Behold the bravery of 
my father i he lulls him who executes, as well 
as him who disobeys, his orders." The arm and 
leg were then immersed in the melted pitch, in 
order to stop the effusion of blood ; and the samo 
day the prince was conducted to Mequinez. He 
entered the city on a mule, with his arm in a 
scarf, and his leg in a wooden box ; but becom- 
ing frantic with this horrid treatment, he would 
not suffer his wounds to be dressed. He tore off 
the bandages ; and a mortification ensuing, he 
died soon after. 
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It is impossible to express the doleful cries and 
lamentations, which the news of this new kind of 
punishment occasi<med in the palace, especially 
in the apartments of the women. To appease 
this agitation, the king threatened immediate 
death to all who should be heard to weep ; and 
to show that he was in earnest, he ordered four 
of them, who were unable to restrsdn their emo- 
tions, to be strangled. Mahomet's daughter was 
the only person permitted to indulge in tears and 
lamentations. After relating these accounts of 
the conduct of Ismael, it is almost needless to add. 
that he was a monster of cruelty. He, neverthe- 
less, appeared to be a pious and Hevout mussul- 
man, and was strict in performing the several 
duties of his i^ligion ;. prayers, fasdng, and ab- 
lutions. He was remarkably abstemious in the 
use of wine and strong liquors ; and, therefore^ 
none of his barbarous actions can be ascribed to 
intoxication. He never undertook any affair of 
importance without first prostrating himself a 
long time on the ground, and requesting light 
and assistance from God. What a contrast in 
the character of this prince ! 

Zidan, who had been the principal cause of 
Mahomet's ruin and death, became also suspect- 
ed by his father, who endeavoured by every 
means in his power to entice him to court. The 
negress, his mother, likewise exerted herself for * 
that purpose ; but their stratagems and efforts 
were vain and ineffectual. The violence and in- 
toxication of Zidan, however, rendering him 
dreaded and detested by bis wives, who lived in a 
state of continual alarm, Ismael gained them 
over to his interest; and one day, while overpow^ 
er^d with wine, they smothered him in his bed* 
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Zidan was no sooner dead than the tffant con* 
ceived mistrust of his eldest son Abdelmelech^ 
whom he endeavoured to persuade to reside near 
him ; but not being able to effect this, he change 
ed the order of succession in favour of Muley 
Debi, who was two years younger. Ismael di*^ 
ed at a very advanced age. He seemed to reign 
chiefly by terror, which was always effectual* 
He sported with the lives of his subjects, and 
spared no one ; and those esteemed themselves 
the most happy, who were not condemned to 
languish out a miserable existence amidst cruel 
torments. Ismael, however, was reckoned a 
great politician, and restored to the empire that 
splendour which had long been lost. 

On the death of his father, Muley Debi, . -^ 
Whom he had appointed his successor^ as* 2727* 
cended the throne ; but proceeding to 
great excess of cruelty and debauchery, the peo* 
pie cursed Ismael for having chosen the most vi<- 
cious of his sons. This general hatred was ex* 
tremely favourable to Abdelmelech, who had tak- 
en up arms against his brother ; and having con- 
quered Muley Debi in an engagement, he took 
him prisoner, and would have put out his eyes, 
but was prevented by the militia. They consid* 
ered him necessary to be preserved, in case they 
should dislike their new emperor. Though Ab* 
delmelech was mild and patient under oppres- 
sion, he no sooner acquired power than he be- 
came cruel and (Mssolute ; and, being unable to 
secure the favour of the negroes^ he was depos- 
ed, and the crown restored to Debi. This prince 
was no sooner rdnstated on the throne, than he 
recommenced his debaucheries and cruelties, and 
died after ordering Abd^melech to be strangled. 
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On the demise of Muley Debi, his son was 

acknowledged emperor ; but one of IsmaePs wi- 
dows managed her intrigues with so much ad- 
^ jy dress, that she caused Abdallah, whom 
^l.Q* she had bom to that prince, to be placed 
on the throne. This prince soon discor* 
ered the cruel and tyrannical disposition, which 
he inherited from his &ther. Like a monster, 
he delighted to wallow in blood* He was twice 
deposed, and as often reinstated on the throne* 
During these vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
sometimes supported, and sometimes oppressed, 
by the corps of negroes, who werp ready to sell 
their services to the most liberal and wealthy 
purchaser. One of his greatest enemies having 
been ^ taken prisoner, and brought before him, 
Abdallah plunged a spear into his bosom, and 
asked for a cup that he might drink his blood* 
His prime minister stopped him, and said, '^ This 
action is beneath the dignity of your majesty ; 
but what is unbecoming in a king, may be pro- 
per and allowable in a subject." Having spoke 
thus, he took the cup, and swallowed the con- 
tents. If we were ignorant of the true character 
of this prince, some idea of it might be formed 
from such a minister. 

Having taken Fez, which had been in a state 
of open rebellion, Abdallah massacred almost 
all the inhabitants of that city. His mother, in 
the utmost distress, remonstrated with him on 
account of these cruelties and excesses ; but he 
only replied : " My subjects have no other right 
to their lives, than what I give them. With res- 
pect to myself, I have no greater pleasure than 
that of butchering them with my own hands." 
He had no other means left of avoiding tlieir fa- 
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Since the reign of Abdallah," the emjure of 
Morocco has been a continual subject of dispute 
to different competitors, who have been support- 
ed or oppressed by the corps of negroes. This 
miHtiay howeTer, always elect die sharifll^ fro'm 
princes of the royal blood ; and cruelty and fii- 
natidsm iffe still prominent parts in the charac^ 
tors of their monarchs* 



Chapter xiv. 

Algiers* 

ALGIERS was, soon aftw its conquest by the 
Arabs, divided into four principal provin- 
ces ; and is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the east by the river Zaine, which 
separates it from Tunis ; on the south by the de- 
sert of Zaara ; and on the west by the mountains 
of Trara, which part il from Morocco. Its ex* 
treme length is computed at four hundred and 
sixty, and its average breadth at about eighty 
miles* Algiers enjoys one of the happiest cli- 
mates ; and the ground is covered with a per^ 
petual verdure. 

The inhabitants who live on the sea-coast, are 
^.strange mixture of various nations ; but ar^ 
chiefly tfie descendants of the Moors that were 
expelled out of Spain. Turks, Arabs, and Jews, 
are Ukewise pretty numerous, as well as Euro- - 
pean slaves ; and diere are also some few Chris- 
dans, who remain free, and trade without moles- 
tation. 
"Vol, XIV. Co 
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The bulk of the inhabitants are M6ors, whd 
are divided into two classes ; those who apply 
themselves to trade &nd, agriculture, and those 
who adopt a wandering life, without either lands 
or patrimony. The first is by far the most res- 
pectable, and they sometimes amass great rich« 
es. The latter are subdivided^ into a vast num« 
ber of tribes, distinguished by their chiefs or by 
the place of their residence. Each tribe forms a 
kind of itinerant village, or, as they. term it, an 
adowar ; every one of them pays the dey a cer- 
tain tax proportioned to the, number of its &mi- 
lies, and for which the chief, who represents the 
whole community, is responrfble. 

These wandering Moors being scattered over 
a great part of Africa, it may not be improper 
to make some observations on their institutions, 
inanners, and religion. The adowars are ex- 
ceedingly filthy; and the furniture is of the 
meanest kind* A hand-mill, a pot to boil their 
rice, a few pitchers, and some mats, form the 
whole of thpir richest Fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, horses and asses, cows and goats, clogs, 
chickens, and cats, ^1 lodge together. The haiky 
as it is call^, is the geperal dress qf the Moors ; 
being a piece of cp^rse cloth wrapped aboyt the 
shoulders, and descending to the ancles. The 
complexion of the women is rather swarthy, but 
they possess strength of constitution and vivaci- 
ty of disposition ; and, as they are early mature, 
find extremely prolific, they havip frequently chil. 
<}rcn at the age of nine or ten, 

When th<? preliminaries of a matrimonial con- 
tract ar^ concluded, the intended husband car- 
ries to the tent of the bride's fether the present 
of cattle intended for bim« It is an esti^Ushed 



ferm to ask him what his spouse costs him ; to 
which he replies, " A virtuous and industrious 
wife is never purchased at too dear a rate-" She 
is then carried to the bridegroom's tent, whei'« 
she is presented with a bowl of milk and honey ; 
while she dnnks, their friends sing a nuptial 
song, which they conclude with expressions of 
their l)e»t wishes for the happiness of the new- 
married couple* A few more ceremonies being 
perfprmed, the husband places his flocks before 
her, as a hint that he expects. her to take the 
charge of his cattle and household aftairs* The 
remainder of the day is spent in singing and 
dancing, and in the evening the company take 
their leaveC 

During the first month, the bride remains veil- 
cd, and is not suffered to quit the tent ; but at 
the expiration of that period, she enters on the 
usual duties of her sex, which consist only of do- 
mestic alTairs. All public concerns are reserved 
exclusively for the men ; who would be despis* 
ed by thdr wives, if they did not observe silence 
respecting them. These people are so much 
addicted to robbery, and to making reprisals on 
the other inhabitants, that it is dangerous to tra« 
Tel without a guard. " The country," say they, 
^< belongs to us : it was usurped from us, and 
we are authorized to seize on every thing we can, 
since our masters have the cruelty and insensi-^ 
bility to leave us in this miserable and indigent 
condition.? 

. The Algerines, indeed, themselves follow no 
other employment than that of exercising the 
same rapacity towards all nations. They cer- 
tainly are the cruelest and most dangerous of all 
the African pirates. Though Algiers retains 
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the tHte of lu&e^oiii» its gov^^i^^it k dltiiiUf 
reptiblicani bemg in the hands of the ^Uitia^ 
Formerly the grand sel^ior sent thither pachas^ 
who possessed all the authority of viceroys ; but 
^me <^ them impoverishing the people bv exot* 
bitant taxes^ ^d refu^ng to pay the jakussaiiet 
employed to keep the country in a state of d»? 
pendence on Constantinople^ they were put U» 
^ieath) and the office was abolished. 

Tbie civil government of Algiers is now con^ 
.ducted by the dey^ and a council composed of 
^rty bashaws ; at which also^ on particular occlk* 
sions, the great ecckuafidcal officera are permit* 
ted to vote. The deys arc elected, out of the mi* 
litia ; and, as the meanest person anM>ng them 
has the same right to the sovereignty as th« 
highesti every common soldier may be conmder* 
«d as ^ candidate for the throAe* This singular 
privilege, however, which the mifitary in com* 
ftion possess, tends to retider the situation of the 
deys neither safe nor pleasant; each aspirings 
ruffian being ready to sheath his scymitar in the 
k*east of his sovereign. Every person has a 
tight to vote in the election of a dey ; and, aa 
there is generally a variety of candidates, tu- 
mults ace very frequent, and the choice is often 
decided bgr the sword* After the dey is elected/ 
he is saluted by the words Aila Barek I or God 
bless you i As soon as the grand seignior is in«< 
formed of the choice that has been made, he 
4ends the newly appointed dey a patent to act as 
viceroy ; but wh«) it arrives it is aometimes use- 
less, the person for whom it was intended beings 
no longer in existence. The deys seldom 4ie 
possessed of the dignity ; being generally assassin 
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.«ifodoj^3ui dqa JO sXa^i aqjL •Xi^uoiuas ai ;X3U 
dqj iCq papaaoons si aq uaqM <sq)uoni om^ X[uo 

93Bfd Siq SUIB)3J pUB ^XoUtB dq) Ul 8J90^ ;s3pfd 

9q^ JO 3U0 SI uosjdd siqx •S3u«ssnref aqj jo [bi 
'dUdS JO ^3is dq) SI Xsp sq) o; X)iu3ip ui )Xdj^ 

•sdAii Jidq) dAjdSdjd O) jspjo ui Xg O) 
JO ''X;^uSi9j9A0S 9q) d^BOipqe o; pdSgqo jo 'pa)j9U 

i?6S •sxaioiy 



Ad mAt uraj for JhiiI) otherwise he irill tnakewaf 
for Umself. But though the Turks are so proud 
lu)d haughty, they are the most avaridoua peo* 
pie in tlve woM. ; and will not senile to per* 
form the most abject and servile ofiSces, to ob* 
tain money* It is, therefore, a common pro» 
Irerb at Alters, ^ If you give a Turk monef 
with one hand, he will suffer you to pluck out 
(lis iey^ with the other*" 
I, The deys, however, after they have been ev 
fdted to their dignity, generdly disdain the 
Hieaniiess of wishing to disguise their humble 
extraction ; on the contrary, one of them, di»> 
puting with the deputy-consul of a neighbouring 
atate, is said to have thus frankly acknowledged 
bis origin : ^ My mother sold sheep's trotters^ 
and my father neats' tongues; but they would 
have been ashamed to have exposed to sale so 
Worthless a tongue as thine*" 

Notwithstan^g the piratical disposition of 
the Algerines, and the contempt in which they 
hdd the opponents of Mahomet, there are seve^ 
ral free Christians and Jews in this kingdrnn^ 
who follow their respective employments with«* 
out molestation. A few Spanianls, however^ 
who have taken up their residence in Algiers^ 
are the piihcipal conductors of the European 
^:ade. The natives manu&cture carpets not 
much inferior to those of Turkey,, velvet, taffe* 
ties, and other wrought silks, together with linen 
cloth, of which Susa produces the finest* These 
several articles are chiefly for homeccMisumption ; 
and few commodities are exported, besides ostrich 
feathers^ wax, hides, wool, copper, and dates* 

The Algerines generally make use of foreign 
octtns, though they have several of theif own i 
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among which is the l^arba, made of copper ; th« 
aspeP) a small square piece of silver, fifteen of 
which are equivalent to a ^anish rial, and 
twenty-four to a dapta, being nearly worth a 
crown ; together with the rupee, the mediant 
«nd dian, all of gold, which being the royel ' 
coins of the kings of Tremesen, are still ccnned 
in that province* 

This kingdom has undei^ne a variety of di« 
visions, according to the will of the people who 
successively conquered and governed it. After 
the deys, however, became so powerful, theyt 
neparated it into three governments ; the east, 
west, and south ; under which division it is ge- 
nerally known. The eastern district is the most 
considerable, not only on account of its wealth 
and extent, but also of the number and ms^« 
niiicence of its cities. It contains many ancient 
towns, in which may still be seen the remains of 
monuments that attest their former celebrity, 
without reckoning those that exhibit nothing^ 
but remains. Among the latter is Bona, sup- 
posed to be the ancient Hippo, which disputes 
with Constantioopie the title of capital. . Thia 
government is in the vicinity of the desert. The 
inhabitants greatly value their independence) 
which they have preserved by forfeiting their 
wealth« They are, in general, a haughty and 
#/arlike race of people. 

. The western also disputes with the eastern 
government, the melancholy honouu of being 
covered with superb ruins. The capital of this 
district, for a k>ng space of time, was Oran, 
which the Spaniards conquered, lost, and re« 
took, and of which they are at present in pos- 
session. 
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The southern governincnt is altogether with- 
eat cities, as the Arabs, by whom it is inhabit* 
ed, aH live under tents, and are divided into 
hordes, each of which forms a kind of itinerant 
Tillage, governed bj its respective chief. They 
are subjects on whom little or no dependence 
can be placed. They ought to pay a kind of 
tribute to Algiers ; but when the dey endeavours 
to exact the contributions, they bury their com 
and most valuable effects into places which are 
known only to themselves, and fly to the deserts 
or inaccessible retreats, where they are safe from 
all pursuit. ^ 

Algiers, which is the capital of the whole 
kingdom, forms a sort of an amphitheatre, pre^ 
cents a most beautiful view, and is washed on 
the north and north-east by the Mediterranean 
9ea. This city, which is said to contain one 
hundred thousand Mahometan and fifteen thou* x. 
sand Jewish inhabitants, is erected on the 
declivity of a hill, on which the houses rise in 
regular gradation, and almost every one of them 
commands a delightful prospect of the sea. 
The walls of the city are about thirty feet high 
on thetiscent, but towards the sea they are not 
less than forty, and^ twelve feet thick, flanked 
with square towers, which, however, are much 
decayed. There are six gates, all of which ar« 
properly fortified and secured. The citadel, 
which is of an octagonal form, having port* 
holes and embrasures in view, is erected on the 
most elevated ground within the walls. . On the 
west, the whole city is overlooked by a ridge of 
high hills, upon which are erected two forts 
that comoiand a considerable part of the bay 



imd the rf yer Rebar ; but the strongest fotflfi- 
eations lie next the sea* 

In this city is only one spacious street, which 
Extends from east to west, but is of unequal 
width, though broader and more airy than any 
of the others* Throughout the rest of the town^ 
the streets are so narrow, that two people can 
scarcely walk abreast; a circumstance which, 
«dded to tlieir extreme filthiness, renders them 
exceedingly unpleasant ; especially as there are 
beasts of burden continually passing and repas« 
ting, to which it is absolutely necessary to give 
way at the first, under no less a risque thanr 
that of being trodden under toot, or squeezed to - 
death. 

In the centre of the city stands the dey's pa-^ 
lace, which is a very magnificent edifice ; the 
front, facing the interior court, is surrounded 
with two superb galleries, that are supported by 
marble pillars ; and there are two spacious 
halls, in which the divan assembles every Sun« | 

day, Monday, and Wednesday. J 

The houses in. Algiers have terraces, upon 
which the inhabitants pay visits, and by means 
of which they can go from one end of the town to • 

the other, as there are ladders for ascending or . 

descending, where they are not equal in height. 1 

But, notwithstanding the &cility of passing from I 

one house to another, there are no thieves in this > 

city ; for if a stranger be caught in any of them, 
he is punished with death. Near the sea-side is 
a great number of mosques, which are elegant 
structures, and contribute greatly to the beau* 
tifiil appeanoice of the place. Some of tho 
Waths, also, are extremely handsome: the Turks^ 



Itaort to them, not only before the £ve daily 
prayers, but whenever they are not engaged 
m any business which prevents them. The 
women have particular baths, which are at- 
tended by persons of their own sex, where the 
rata are precluded from entering on any pretext 
whatever. 

There is likewise a species of buildings deno- 
minated basos, in which the wretched European 
slaves are every night immured. In each of 
these they have a chapel for the free exercise of 
their religion ; every slave receiving a small pit- 
tance of bread, and being furnished with a mat- 
trass and rug on which to sleep. At an appoint- 
ed hour in the evening, they repair to these dor- 
mitories, where they continue till their brutal 
and unfeeling masters awake them to fresh scenes 
of labour and of misery. Till the last century, 
the city of Algiers had no other supply of fresh 
water than the rain which was preserved in cis- 
terns 5 when a Moor, who had been expelled out 
of Spain, having acquired some proficiency in 
science, by his acquaintance with £uropeanj^> 
conducted from the neighbouring mountains two 
aqueducts, which afforded a sufficient quantity of 
water to fill a hundred fountains in different parts 
of the town. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Algiers is 
extremely fertile 5 and the country is beautifully 
diversified with hills, vallies^ gardens, groves, 
and neat little villas, where the tnore opulent of 
the people spend Uielr £(ummer retreat. Thes^ 
ritlas, as well as ail the houses in the city, being 
white, and beautifully shaded with a number of 
fruit-trees and ever-greens, furnish a most de« 
Itghtfeil prospect, which do repetition can cloy> 

Vol. XIV. D d 
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er render ui;|)]easiD|^. The bal»Mfon» of ti^ 
European consuls, in pftrtit^lafj 9Ft fiinely oma* 
mented with the choicest and most bewtiful 
trees, which are kept prqierly pruned (a neg^ 
kct very prevalent among the natives,) ^ piKH 
duce a great abundance of most delicious fruits* 

In the general history of Africa, we have see^ 
that the Gredlu, the Romans, the Vandpls, and 
the Arabs, were the successive con<|ueroni and 
possessors of all this coast. The tri^s of Ibft 
last menUoned peofde divided the country be* 
tween Uiemselves, and formed different pet^ 
atates, among which there wei« some free mi 
independent cities* By this meai^, the kingd^a 
of Algiers was partitioqied into jbur sover^ign^^ 
tiies ; Tenez, Algiers Proper, Bugeye and Tre- 
muen. The princes assumed the tide of kinga ; 
and continued jbr some centuries in mutual pe^ce 
i^id amity with one another* But at kaag^ th^y 
beg^ to disagree among themselve^f and tte 
king of Tei^ez made himself master of B^^ey^ 
and Tremuen. Algiers Proper in the tnean tiin^ 
had become a place of considerable cdebntf ^ hf 
the asylum it afforded to the Moors, .who bad 
been expelled out of the maritime provinces of 
^pain. These exiles, rendered desperate hj 
their expulsion, and being well acquainted with 
the Spanish coast, issued from this retreat, and 
endeavoured to compensatie the losses ihey had 
sustained, by piracy at sea, and by predatory in- 
cursions osk shore. 
^ j^ To suppress these ravage?} FerdipNRd 
^^Q^ ' the fifth, king of Arragon* sent a power-^ 
fill fleet and army under the cenuiiiand.of 
tjie Count of Navarre, who naade an imiptifia 
iplio jfiMcsLf took the import9»)t city of Qnui, aJ|di 
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Itid siege Id Algiers, which was the fniQcipal 
haunt of these pirates* In this difficulty the 
Algerines inyited to their assistance Sefim Eu-^ 
ismi) a warlike ArsA)tan prince, that possessed 
the neighbouring territory, and put themscSres 
under his protection and government. But, 
notwithstanding his efibrts, the Spaniards car- 
ried on the siege with rigour, and at length 
Algiers was oompeUed to capitidate, and to be^ 
eome tributary to Spain ; nor could Sdim pne- 
Tent them irom erecting a strong fort on a small 
island opposite to the city, which they supplied 
with a garrison and a numerous tndn of artil* 
leryv 

The Algerines were obliged to submit to thia 
galHng yoke t^ the death of Fefdinand ; of 
which event they were no sooner apprised, than 
tfiey determined to make every effort for regain^ 
11^ their liberty*^ With the consent and advice 
ef Eutemy,' th^ sent a deputation to the famous 
eorsm Bari»rosi», who had rendered himself 
Jbrmidable at sea from the age of thirteen ; re- 
questing him to eome and deliver them from the 
Spanish y^e, and promising a gratuity equal to 
Ins services* Barbarossa, hi^ly gmtified by thia 
invitation, which offered him a fixed residence 
irith a good port, of both of which he was then 
destitute, readily accepted the proposal. He aiv 
rived, there^ire, with bis brother Matradin ; but 
SA not communicate his real design to the Alge* 
rines, and appeared only in quality of auxiliaf^ 
and ally. 

On his arrival in the neighbourhood of AU 
g&ers, aM the peo|4e of the city, with {Mince Eu- 
temy at then- head, went out to meet this iUu»» 
irioua^waifior^ wlmi they consideised aa tbcif 
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deliverer^ and conducted into that metrofxHisy 
with the greatest splendour, and amidst the ac* 
damations of the populace. He was^ received 
with every mark of distinction, and all ranks 
were anxious to provide accommodations for Us 
troops. He himself was lodged in one of the 
most splefndid apartments in the palace of the 
Arabian prince ; whilst his forces were treated 
with such uncommon generosity, that he begtn 
to procure the necessary information, and to con* 
cert measures, for executing the treacherous de- 
sign of enslaving the Algerines and ef making 
himself lung of Algiers* He communicated h1» 
plan to the chief officers of his council} from 
whom he exacted a sdlemfi oath of secrecy, and 
who Applauded his intention, and promised to &d> 
sist him with all their abilities. 
. In the mean time, the better to deceive the 
Algerines, he caused a bbttcry to be erected op- 
posite to the Spanish fortress, which he bon^ 
barded for a month without producing any vi« 
sible effect* On this occasion, however, he acted 
with such despotic authority as never to con* 
suit the Arabian prince relative to any measures 
he intended to pursue ; and the soldiers con« 
ducted themselves with such insolence aiiii 
brutality, that the natives no longer doubted ci 
his designs, and complained loudly of his per£h> 
dy and breach c^ faith. Barbarossa, fearing tliftt 
they might endeavour to counteract his intent 
tions, resolved to put Eutemy to deatd^ and te 
have himself instantly proclaimed by hb troops^ 
king of Algiers* 

Being lodged in the prince's palace, he had tfi 
opportunity of concerting proper measnres for 
fiat destruction of the Ar^ian cUefl Haviog 



dbKTmd. Ant Entemir waa accustomed to repair 
to tbe bath every day at iM»n befoiie jHayers^ 
Barbarosaa surpmed him there in a. naked and. 
defenceless conditkm, and haTing strangled Jam 
with a: napkin^ immediately withdrew^ withont 
being observed by any peracm* He soon after' 
returned^ accompanied by a considerable retinue^, 
as if for the purpose of bathing ;. and expressed 
equal surprise and af&iot]0n> on seeing the mur*^ 
dered pnnce* Though the inhabitants suspect* 
ed Barbavossaas the jcause of this tragical occur* 
lence, they had been so cruelly treated by the 
sold&ersy that .they dared not complain o£ the 
outrage. On. the contrary, £earing that the 
slaughter would be universal^ many of the na«^ 
tives abandoned their city, and country, and 
sought an asylum in the neighboimng states;, 
whilst others shut themselves up in their houses» 
and left the Turks in possession of all their pro*-^ 
p^rty» This desertion and dispirited conduct 
opened an easy access to the vacant thrc»ie> 
which Barbanossa ascended at the request of his 
fi>llowers9 without experiencing the least oppo^ 
aitimi from the Algerines. He was acccmlinglf 
proclaimed m the city with great spiendour ; and. 
Bode through the streets on horseback, attended 
fay his Tui^ and Moors,.whb cried, '^ Long live 
Barbarossa^ th^ invincible king of Algiers, cho*- 
aen by God to ddiver the people from the op« 
jpression of the ChristMns, loid to devote aU. 
^Kwe to destruction that shall <^pose or disobey 
him, their lawfid soyereign.'* 

The tyrant waa then accompanied to the pa» 

lace, where, seaied under a stately canopy,, he 

aeceiv^ the congmtuladons of the Turks ; ani 

aispensed his troq)s through every part of tht^ 

Dd2 
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dt79 to lAtite the Algerioes to come and nmrnt- 
alleg^ce to their new monarchy with assivanceft^ 
that those who complied should be trei^ed with- 
partkulac regard* aiid entitled to the &vour of 
the long. AcoMidingly manjr did obeisance to^ 
Yarn as &eir sorereigny signed the instrument o£. 
hiscoronation^ and were dismissed with marks 
ei esteem. Baiinrossa, however, reigned r9r* 
ther by the terror he inspired, than by the afibc*' 
tion and regard of the people. He su£fered his 
avarice and ambiton to hurry him b^ond. tlie 
bounds of prudence ; a circumstance that had' 
nearly proved fieital to his interest. The Alge* 
rines became exasperated by his cruelty, and the^ 
insolence and bnitatity of Ms soldiers ; by. his ra^-^ 
pacious exactions he alienated the afiectkms oi^' 
the warlike Arabs, whose esteem he had been at 
Qpceat pains to concitiate ; &nd he disbanded » 
great part of his Moorish troiops^ who retumedc 
in discontent to the province fitmx whence thejr 
bad been principally raised. ' 

' The Algerine chiefbins, apprised of these cir« 
eumstances, found means to send deputies to the* 
Arabians, to exhort them to alx^sh the Turkish, 
tyranny, to revenge the murder of thetr ptincs> 
£utemy, and to restore his son to the throne and* 
dominions of his fieither. They also carried oa 
a secret correspondence with the Spanish govern 
nor, and it was agreed to assassinate BartMux)sa& 
and the Turks, and to put themselves under the 
protection and government of Spain. The day 
was appointed for executing thb important pnM 
ject, when it was reeved that the Algeriocft 
should bring their fruits and hert>s to the market; 
aa.usual, and conceal arms v under their gownsw 
But the persoiis engaged in this design yteati 



lw> Buiiieioua to prevent its beings diru^ged to 
Barbdroasa, who was extremely vigilant and at« 
tentive^ ^ soon discovered the vrbc^e mattei^ 
)^t of the Algeriae chie&y. wjio had. been con^. 
^emed ia theconspiracyy werepnt to death» andr 
their estates con&cat^f and the rest had m 
hea^y fioe imposed on them* This paDishm^itt 
so tenified the natives, that they never after- 
wards attempted any thing against him or his 
sucqessor^* 

^ But though Barbarossa was thus freed ^mok 
domestic^ he was.iasailed by foreign enemies* 
The Spaniards sent against Algiers a numeroua 
md powerful fleet) with ten thousand land forcear 
on boardy intended to expel the Turin out of 
that city, and to restmne the son of Eutemy to 
the throne.of his father* This armament, how^ 
«ver had no sooner arrived in sight of the; phiGO 
pf its destination^ than it was attacked by. a stormi 
knd. driven against the rocks, and almost every 
soul on board perished* This disaster tended 
to confirm Barixuoasa in his usurpation^ and conr 
tributed to increase his pride and insolence tot 
such a degvee, diat he became more cruel and 
oppressive towards the inhabitants of both the 
dty and country. Several tribes of Aratumm 
were so much tdarmed at his exorbitant powec 
vod tyrannical conduct, that they .entered into an 
alliance with the king of Tenez, who marched 
%body of forces into the dominion& of Algiers* 
This numerous army, however, was totally de« 
feated by Barbarossa, who pursued the fugitive 
and unfortunate prince to the very gates of Jiis 
osfiital, of which he made himself master, and 
eUtged the inhabitants to acknowledge him m 
fteir sovereign* . 
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• Not long after, he ccmqutred the kkigdom e# 
TKmuen ; but U)e Spaniaids unitiog wkh th» 
Arabs ki reimtatiDg Uie ^iace on hit Aroney 
ftffbaroaaa was attacked bf a numerous and 
^wefful army ; and though the TvbAm feughl? 
with great raleur and intrepidity, thef were de* 
tetedby theenemyf andall cut lo piecea. Thua 
. ^ itU Barbarossa in the forty«fourth year oi 
i^x 7.' hw age. He raised.his klcigdam to^ a de* 
gree of splendour, which it had never be«^ 
fbrs known, and caused himaelf to be acknow- 
ledged as sovereign of Algiers by many IbreigA; 
as well as neiglidbouring nations* His troops 
were pmdpaUy composed <^ 'Tuiiush soMiers | 
and it was chiefly underthe banners of the croa^ 
cent tiiat he haddistingui^ed himself in his man 
vittme exploits*. He preserved his indepen* 
dence ^ but, a^ the same time, kept up an inti' 
mate conneetion with the Porte ; whither he sent 
presents, and from whence he obtained rscnats» 
In short, he ga;re to the kingdoi^ of Algiers al« 
most the whole of that power and exteoti which 
k possesses at present* 

. Barbarossa was succeeded by his broths 
Huradio, who having held the reins of gorem^ 
meat about two years, dreaded an immedinto 
and universal insurrection among the peo^* 
The more eifectiially, therefore^ to secure hmv* 
aetf in the kingdom, he applied to Selka tba 
irst, emperor <ii Constantinople, and ofiered to 
submit himself and his dominions to thatprtnce, 
and to pay him an annual tribute, provided the 
grand seignior woukl .assist him with a sufficient 
mimber of forces for maintaining him in his su^ 
^en. SeUm, who by the conquest of Egypt ha4 
abolished the usurpation of the Mamelukes, was 



highly pl^u»ed with the proposal, received Hai^. 
radin under hi» preleclion, and appointed him 
bashaw or Ttceroy over the kingdom of Algiers. 
In a little ttnae also he sent a body of ten them* 
sand janissaries, that ecMU)kd Haitadin to be* 
eome absolute master both cf the Arabs and 
Moors^ who were obliged t@ submit to the mos^ 
abjeet slavery, mthout daring to utter the least 
complaint against his govemmei^t. He in- 
creased daily in power and wealth by the numt 
ber of his corsairs, and their success&d depre^ 
datioRs at sea* The Perte atoo seat him everjif 
fear a constant stipi^y of seorttits, with monef 
lor the payment of hi& troops ; and in a little 
time A^ers became a formidable kingdom. 

In ttus manner Wias this slate redueed tm^s 
(be dominion of the Turkish em{Mre ; but we 
have already had occim>n to observe, that, in 
, the course df time, the authority of the Ottoman 
tourt decUned in^ that kingdom* Its infiuenco 
was first greatly contracted in regard to the no* 
mination of the dey ; and, at length, was left 
only in t6e possession-^ h<mouring him with » 
patent, which it could not rehise. The gnuid 
seignior constantly kept a pacha, who was con* 
sidered as the successor of fiarbarossa and hia 
descendants ; but,, at length, the office of paeha, 
entirely disappeared, being eclipsed by that of 
dey. At present, Algiers is a power abscrfutely 
sovereign and independent, and is rather allied 
Uian subject to the Turks* It keeps i^ with 
tfie grand s^gnior a .connexion.only of decency 
amd respect, founded aa an identity of religion* .- 
f. Since the foundati$»i of this kingdom by Kh^ 
¥fr& Barbarossas, th^ events which have o€m 
t^tf^ in A^;iers pr^ nothing .else than the jea« 
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hmien flind in^gues of the princifn^ meh^ ifi 
wder to nrin aftd sup^totoiie another ; doMitft* 
kigtrf' acts of cruelty, depositions, end other ca^ 
tastrophes of a simila^ nature, if we should at«> 
tempt- to ddioeate a pieiui« of thenh an unln* 
terrupted setiesof the ihost h<tt*i4d acts- ctf ty^ 
tannyaiKl brutality would be exhibited tei view* 
Nothing ^oald be seen but massacHss atnong t)ie 
rich and powerful ; wretchedness and oppressioii 
funong the poor; with instances innumerable 
dF the most inhuman vengeance and craeltf 
agfunst the reli^ives and partisans of the princes 
assassMiated. Gonfiscatbfis, impiMnment, and 
persecution, are extremely frequent ; and oft»i 
at the end of a month, and even of a week, thtf 
Mgnlng prince has suffered a fkte similar to 
^at of his predeoessory and exchanged his throne 
Ah* a prison or a grave ; insomuch that a irew 
tf<&firelution has ^ften brought bofck the samtf 
icenes of madness and of erudty. Such^ added 
to the inraticai expeditionsvat sea, would fortir 
die principal part of the history of each prince'ft 
icign. 

With respect to these expeditions, aH Europe 
and the world may rest tMfeured, that these pi* 
rates will never cease ttieir depredations, so long 
as they are permitted to exist. To the injury 
Und ^sgrace of all Christian powers, they suf- 
fered them tO' estafa^sh themselves, and to be** 
eome emboldened by success, and now fkid 
tSiem fbrmkbble to iA European nations, whoT 
are tompelled Co piirchase an exemption' frouft 
their ravages, and are, in effect, ^butary fm 
#iis piratical state. These acts of violence are 
now become natural*to^^m« It was not withottf 
truths that one <if 1^ deytt hunoKirousIy said 9 



^Tke AJgvrii^Ntaro robbers f »^ I am thw 
i;a^t9Mi^g^^m|.'' Tbea^ tbeiefoi^ who na* 
vigate tbe seafif muBt expect to be exposed 
tp their- at^cl^ If tfaiey be reproached for 
tj^ sh»inisfiil'piiiK:y9 they only anawerby the 
fiillowin§^ proverb. : ^ They who are afcaid of 
the aparroirs ought never to.sow." 
: The French ave the only nation 19 Europe^ 
that have found means to humble thi» imperipua 
x^vb^c* In 1683, Admiral Du Quesne at^ 
tacked the city of Algiers, into which a greal 
number of bombs were thrown that made dread- 
{^l eiiffcution* burping apd destroying the dey'a 
^ace, tjbe mosques, and other public edifices* 
On this the Algerines begged for peace, andi 
|l«omi#edto Hisspect the French flc^ and coasts. 
They did not, however, keep their words ; but 
it is matter of a3t(Xiishment and regreit, that 
th^ Ettsopeaii powers should have tolerated 
^eir excesses and depredations for so long n 
fmodm 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tunis. 

TUNIS, which was once a sovereignty of 
great extent, is at present bounded on the 
iiorth and ea$t by the Mediterranean sea ; on 
^e west hy Algiers ; on the south, by Tripoli 
md part €i ffilcdulg^rid: and extends from 
^trty*three degrees thirty mioutes» to thirty- 
seven degree twel^ minutea oi north latitudei 
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knd h abdui two hundred and tw«lity mil^ {ir* 
length, and one hundred and seventy in breadth»> 
This country 19 divided into tWo parts, denomi-' 
n^rted the summer and winter circuits ; which 
the bey annually traverses at those seasoUs^^ 
with a sort of (lying camp. The prinicipsd n* 
vers are the Zaine, which separates Tunis fitrai 
Algiers; the Megerda, or ancient Bagrada ; 
the Miiiana, supposed to be the Catada of an* 
tiquity ; and the Gabbs, thought to be the Tdh* 
ton. 

The ur of Tunis is salubrious, and its soil 
fertile, except towards the south, where barren 
deserts, and iboving hills of sand, occupy a large 
extent) and where the heat is extreme. During 
the dog-^ays, the winds which pass over this 
country are excessively hot and auifbcatings 
and the natives are under the necessity of sprint' 
kling their floors widi water, and using other re-- 
freshing expedients. ' 

Before enumerating the cities, that are now 
most distinguished in this country, w^ shall pay 
a short and melancholy tribute to those which 
were formerly the admiration of the world ; and 
of which it would be difBcuU to fix the scite, 
did not the page of antiquitv aid our researches ; 
and surely notiiing can furmsh the contemplative 
mind with more rational improvement, than ar 
view of the ruins and desolation that every where 
abounds ! When he beholds the sotitary arch, 
or sublime portico, whither history informs him* 
the great names of antiquity have resorted^ fOid 
where a succession of various nations have g^ven 
law, what must b(s his reflections, or the feelings 
of his mind I Does not every moiddering co-- 
lumn, every veneraUe pile of ruia$, read the 



iiiBtNiQi^WB and impofteit tesMms ott Hbt 
nvenknesB) the vankyv and the instahHity of ererjr 
tfain^ humaH ? Dees not tlie n^iaiicholf i^ 
fleetion on the masf theuaands that sleep belo^ 
iHte ence enlivened the arts, or graced the tri- 
Uffifihant oar, hnprint on t^e tablets of our hearts 
<*what shadows we are, and wteit shadows w« 
piwime." 

Catkhage, once the cefcbcaled rival irf' Rome^ 
has scarcdy withstood the ravages of time. It6 
ttident harbour is nearly choaked up by the mud 
liivown up by the river Megerda ; and the rmns 
of tibe city are neariy t^iree miles from the sea^ 
though it formerly extended to the very shores 
tFhe asicient Utioa has sneered' stiM more from 
the desolating hand of time, than even Carthage; 
aiidf owing to the recession of the sea, and the 
68Bfiti3E of mnd, its situation cannot be deter^ 
mined iK4thaccm«oy and' precis^. To the east 
-«f Carthage lies the Aquilaria of the ancientsi 
wittve Cmio Itoded the tveopn who were cut td 
pieces by Setonu l^e amphltheatne of Jem* 
me, the Tristra of C»sar, is another piece of 
foitiquity. 

Tunis, the ancient Tunes, andthe present ca* 
pitd- oi this Idngdom^ is neither remarkable for 
the number of its inhabhemts, nor for its public 
Of private edifices ; and in these respects is much 
inferior to Algiers^ It ie greatly in want of 
good water ; but exceptihg this disadvantage, 
BO i^ace abounds more in dl the necessary ar» 
tieles of life* The city has five gates, none of 
which are distinguished for their beauty. The 
houses, in general are only one story in height, 
with flat roofe. The bey's palace, which is the 
mo^ magntfiicent etfifice in the city, contains 
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fcur superb gates, one in each fK>iit9 with a M^ 
■turret at every angle. The courts are spacious* 
the galleries profusely ornamented, and the dif* 
ferent apartments very splendid. In Tunis are 
jseveral colleges and schools, in which the doc- 
tors of the laws, and other literati, are maintain- 
jed* The principal fortificatiofi is the castle, 
which being situated upon an eminence, com- 
mands the whole place, and has a gn^ ap- 
pearance. 

The other cities of note are Bizerta, neair 
which is supposed to be the Sinus Hipponensis of 
the ancients ; Nable, the Colonia Neapolis of 
jPtolemy ; C^drwan, the Vico Augusd of anti- 
quity ; Bejat the Vecca of Sallust ; and Gassay 
anciently denominated Capsa* 
. Tunis resembles Algiers, in that it exhibits 
^e same religion, the same goveniment, th^ 
same manner^ and the same events, which trans- 
ferred it from the hands of the Arabs into those 
pf the Turks ; weakened the authority of the 
latter, and at length brought it to such a state of 
tdebilitj, as to be abjie to nominate and appoint its 
own masters, under the title of iey*, but with* 
out entirely i*eiecting the Turkish influence* 
Till the commencement 'of the present century* 
the grand seignior appointed jdeys to the govei^a* 
ment of Tunis; but they were very different from 
those of Algiers, being repr^^ntatives without 
power or authority. By the as^stance of a mir- 
litia, composed of Moors, Arabs, and, abqve allf 
renegadoes, the beys rendered themselves com- 
pletely absolute and independent. The grand 
seignior no longer sends a dey to Tunis. The 
divan being chiefly composed of friends and 
<;reatures of the beyi seems rather assembled fjt» 



fie purpose of giving its approbation to bis reso*' 
fcitions, than for consulting on the justice and ex«^ 
pediency of any measure ; and he is entirely in- 
dependent of the Porte. 

But though we have said that the Tunisians 
greatly resemble the Algerines, they are agree- 
ably distinguished from them by their superior 
politeness and civilization, and by their being 
exempted from that pride, insolence and bar- 
barity, for which the natives of this coast are 
justly stigmatized. They are affable in their* 
manners, friendly and obliging to strangers, 
and faithful to their compacts. The extension' 
of commerce, the improvement of manu&c- 
tures, and the friendships they have formed with * 
the European powers, have no doubt contri- 
buted to this happy effect on their minds ; and 
as these circumstances tend to extirpate narrow* 
and confined ideas, they |l>y' no means treat 
Christians with contempt ; on the contrary, they 
allow them that justice, which in vain is expect- 
ed from their neighbours. Though they keep 
some Christian slaves, and are not entirely free 
from that depredatory spirit, which characte- 
rizes the inhabitants of the Barbary coast, they 
treat the captives with a considerable share of 
laiity and indulgende ; and the representations 
of the European consuls, in tiieir favour, are 
always heard with candour and attention, and 
acceded to with the greatest readiness and 
alacrity* 

In England, where female beauty abounds, 
the Tunisian women in general would be reckon- 
ed handsome, and their offspring are bom with 
the finest complexions, that can possibly be 
conceived. The boys, however, are soon tinged 
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imtii a simrtfay cdm^xioB, bf thelieat'Of tiie- 
Bun ; but the girls^ who are retaioedat hoiam^ 
preserve their oative beauty t-ifl they u>e past* 
child-bearing, which is usually ab^ut the a|*e o£ 
thircy. The TuDislaii w(»&en are frequently 
mothers at eleren ; and as their longevity is- 
nearly proporticMied to that of Europeaas, they 
frequently live to see sevjieral generations of their^ 
children- 

The dress of both sexes, though nearly of the 
same form as that of the Algerines, is consider* 
ably neater, and more genteel. When they see 
company, or go abroad, they VFear drawers ; but 
when at home, they sometimes only bind a piece 
of linen round their waist* The S^ntales are ex- 
tremely fond of hai^g long hair, which th^ 
collect together, and j^it with ribbands ; and 
wlien nature does not seem to have been aufficW 
ently liberal in tlus respect, like the fiur of mom 
'Jpolished countries, they add to the natural stock 
by borrowed oroamenta. Over the hair Ihiia 
decorated, they closely tie^the comers of a tfiao- 
gular p»ece of needle-work* Ladies of /superior 
rank wear a head-dress of the same figure, which 
is composed of thin plates of gold or silver cut 
through and engraved in imitation' of lace^ 
Their dress is rendered complete, by having m 
foe handkerchief, bound close over tiiis onu^ 
mei^ and Ming neg^igendy down on the arf« 
lected hair. Their e3re-lash^ and the edges of 
their eye-lids, are tinged with pulverized lead* 
ore* This operation is performed by dipping a 
wooden bodkin into the powder, and drawing iC 
, under Uie eyeslid* It communicates a sable hoe^ 
wliich is considered by the Tunisians a» becom<- 
ing every .complexity}, and constituting the pci^ 
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Solution of beantj. The antiquity of thh custom 
has iieen proved by an ingenious and learned cU- 
yiae^ from the sacred scriptures ; which express- 
jy mention, according to the Hebrew version, 
that ^ Jezebel decorated her eyes with the pow- 
der of lead-ore/' 

•^ Jealousy, which appears to be endemiarl in Bar*: 
bary, prevails less at Tunis than perhaps in any 
other state, which we have described in this part 
of the globe. As their religion obliges them to 
frequent iri>lutions, the baths are much resorted 
to, particularly by the ladies, who, in their wash- 
ings, make great use of odoriferous gums, and 
rich perfumes* 

The taverns are under much bette|^ regula- , 
tboa than those in the neighbouring countries i 
and even a Turk, who is guilty of intoxication, 
and behaves himself insolently, may be^prived* 
of 'his turban till he has made satisfaction. They ' 
sell only white wine, which is produced in great 
^e&ty in the surrounding ^oimtry, and is ex- 
tremely cheap and good. Provisions are so- 
plentiful^ thai the purchaser of a single quart df 
wine at a tavern, has two or three dishes of fish 
or flesh placed before him* Though the natives 
do not abstain entirely from wine, very few drink 
it to an excess ; but they are very fond of a com- 
pounded drug called harix, which insixres them 
with a daimtless resolution, and exhilarates the 
spirits, and seems possessed of nearly . the same' 
qtialities as opium* 

As the religion of the Tunisians obliges them' 
to attend public devotion by break of day, they 
are veiy early risers. After performing their 
morning prayers, they follow their respective 
employments till afternoon, when they again rev 
Ee2 
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ci»B0^ The Arabs can only be-rauaftd by tl» 
most preeimg necessity ta dlligmee cr allemkitt/ ^ 
im tnfcde and agriculUire; tfae&r Hves bdp0on*'' 
condnual round of indolence a^l amttsemenft* 
To hunt the lions and other wild anuoBls oon- 
stitutes a &voi}rile div^rsion-^ and theifAabi*- 
tataats of a whok district ivill fvequendy aseerafak:' 
for this purpese. On these occ«noM th^ftsm. 
arcircte of several n^es in cinnraafereiieey whicK 
Is giaduaUy centractied» titt the animals are do^' 
ven into the centre, wli«re they are immediateif 
dispatched* The ancienit diversion of hawking 
is still practised in this country, which aiS>ida 
great variety of hawks and fakons. 

If we ofafierve the manners and costeana of' 
these people, we shall perceive that^ in a vei^ 
csninent degree, they pifirtake oi the^sfflipUdty-ei^ 
the first f^s ; and if we except the artick o£ 
i^ligioKi we shall find that the Arabs m tMsf 
state, apfieiff exae^y to answer the diaracterand^ 
description g^ven of them two tkotsaand yeacs^ 
ago* Their ccmimon mode o^ aahitalaon is^ 
I' Peace be unto thee !]' imd when inferiors paf^^ 
their respects to.Utt:ir superiors, they kiss theiir 
feet, knees or garments i which is also the ma*^- 
ner in which chi^ren express their deference 
~ and duty to parents and retotives. In their hoa* 
pitality to strangers, they revive the remcn^ 
brsoice of the patriarchal cust(«as ; and the greatt*- 
est prince wiU not disdain to fetch alamb from, 
his £kK:k, which is prepared and dressed for the 
^< way-fering man," by the royal consort hea* 
self* It is customary for the host to wash the 
feet of his guests, and to wait on tisiem during 
^ entertainment with officious londneasi fitt^ 



nifcWitiWrtaiWIaig this afyajpcni amitfliaty aadlifr* 
aevcfeiiecy uratanaes have occurred^ ia which the. 
host hi^ bbbmLc £ree with therppoperty of the ua- 
suqaoouft tsayeUery. ou whom he had so obsequi- 
oudy »Ucndjed« , 

In the hal»tatioiiof apeisoa of qualitf, bencb- 
eS'inay be perceived at the porch or galeway^. 
^Hh»m the owner recezvea the viska-of his fiienda. 
and transacts buainewk Few persons, even of ^ 
the nearest relatives, sutc admitted into' the inte* 
OOP parts^of ^ house, except on eKtnuHxlinarjr 
oecasionfit Every city or ^dU^ has a piece o£ 
^^yottnd allotted ftor sepulture, in which, every &> 
n^y c£ <^urtinction has a particular cemetery !&«• 
.dosed with a wall, whene they deposit the bodies 
in sepasate graves^ with stones at the head and 
ftet of each, and eitber plant the Intermediate^ 
space with fiovveFSy or cover it mth tiles* Per^- 
sons of quality generally have a square room^^ 
with a^ handsome cup^y erected^ over their 
giwras. This being kept constantly white and 
clBKtfi,. iUuatrates the eaqpression of Christ, where 
he conapares hypocrites to whited sepulchres^ 
which ai^»ear outwardly beautifiil, but within 
ace Ml of dead men's bones, and all uneleauF^ 



kisinotea^ ta ascertain the amount of the 
re^enuea of the bqr» of Timis ; as they arise^ 
fiom annual tributes paid by the. Mooes > and. 
Arabs, who' often eVade them ; and from du^ 
ties OB imports and ei^cnts, which arein a am- 
slant state of fluctuation. The forces of this 
GoiiatEy consist of ren^;adoe8 ^nd a few militia, 
who are well paid and properly disciplined, and- 
who are kept in garrisons and sea*ports ; there 
faE»ig oa janissaries here as: at* A%ieni» Tho^ 
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beys, however, upon emergencies, can command ' 
atiumerous army of- Moors and Arabs, but little^ 
dependence is to be placed on their fidelity. ^ The 
naval strength of Tunis is very inconsiderable, * 
and much inferior to what might be expected' 
from a commercial and maritime nation. There 
are seldom more than four ships belonging to 
government, the largest of which do not carry 
more than fbrty guns, and all of them are badly 
65uipped for service. These, with thirty galllotBi 
commanded by renegadoes, compose the whole- 
naval force of the beys. Other vessels, however, : 
ate fitted out by private adventurers, who allow 
certain perquisites to the bey on all captures. 
' Though the duties on anchorage, and loading 
and unloading goods, in this kingdom, are ex-- 
cessively high, a considerable trade is carried <hi 
between the Tunisians, and several European na-' 
tions. This country exports to France com, -oil,' 
beans, wax, hides, and Morocco leather ; and re- 
ceives in exchange Languedoc cloths, iron,' steel, 
hardware, paper, brandy, sugar, and spices. In ' 
the management of the Italian trade, Jew6 are 
prrincipally concerned, who export the same com-" 
liiodities as those sent to France, and import ^- ' 
masks, gold and silver tissue, with several sorts ^ 
of silks and woollen stuffs. To the Levant, the 
Moors and Turks export gold dust, bales of caps, ' 
and lead ; and receive in return silks, caliddes,- 
ifon, ahirn, and vermilion. I|ito Egypt they 
carry the same kind of goods, which are exchang- 
ed for rice, Hnen, fiax,'coJtton, and coffee.^ The" 
commerce between England and Tunis is uncer-' 
twn, and seems little attended to. 

All public treaties are written in the Aratrfc 
language 5 which, however, haslostijauchof iUM 
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ber of raiQgadeet fix>m Spain, Fraitce, and Itidyy 
vlio are eacouraged for dMdaiming ChrtstkiHtf ^ 
and adnuped fiir their sctpcarim* abUltaety have 
midefcd tJmr fespecttve languages very &iia^ 
Mar in this oountiy ; but the Lingua Franca is^ 
principally used m coftunerci^ transactions mih 
fioragtt nations. 

The punishments inflicted on criminah are 
neurly similar to those practised in Algiers ; but 
supcrstiticMt has taught them the most dr«idM 
tortures relati:ve to sudi rcnegadoes as return to 
Christianity. These are either inclosed in a ch>th/ 
dipped in melted pkdi) and afterwards set on 
hre; or being wholly covered, except the &oe> 
and head) those parts are anointed with honey^' 
which eaq»fles them txya miswable and lingering 
dettlh fironi the stings of wai^ and ofciik' in* 

This country was scarcely recovered from itS' 
sid>jection to the Homans and ncHlhem Vandals^ 
when, wkh the restof Baftlary, it was coice moi«: 
reduced Under the power of the.Saracens, who 
governed it by viceroys, and estaUished that 
form of adlmnistrati<m, which continued almost 
five hundred years. One of these revolting, made 
himself master of Tums^ assumed the title dT 
king of Africa ; and ht>m that period the capi« 
tai of this kingdom vied with the most splendid 
cities on this continent* At length Hassan^ an 
Ajrahiaa' prince^ besie^d this metn^hs, took 
it, and afterwards subdued the.whc^ king* 
dom« . He had not been long settled on the 
throne^ and dechu^d successor to the. former 
moimrchv'befioveMamony his elder bvotfacvi, who 
>9ssk^ a.9RaniKr9.madet8aaie strsnuouB-efibiita. 
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U> .f6|^m his liberty, and claim his right to thier 
crown* Mamon, however, was discovered be-* 
fi»re he effected his escape, and put to death ; 
hut a younger broUier named Arashid, fled to 
Buchara in Numidia, where he was kindly receiv- 
ed. Having raised an army of Arabs, he at< 
tacked and defeated Hassan, whom h^ compel- 
led to take refbge in the city of Tunis ; but not 
having a suCBcient train of ar^llery, he could not 
undertake the siege of the town. Arashid, 
therefore, having set fire to the suburbs, retreat- 
ed with hi& troops, and implored the assistance 
of Barbarossa. 

The latter promised to comply with his re- 
quest, and conducted him to Constantinople, un-. 
der pretence of procuring farther aid for him- 
firom the Porte ; and it is not to be doubted but 
he, would have obtained a numerous and power- 
ful body of forces, had not Barbarossa traitor- 
ously insinuated, that if the troops, destined for 
the pnnce, whom he affected to befriend, were- 
placed under his command^ as soon as he should 
make himself master of Tunis, he would render, 
hbmage to the grand seignior, and hold the reins 
of government in that kingdom as his deputy 
atid representative* 'this proposal was too flat* 
tering to be rejected by the emperor, who sent 
Babarossa with a strong armament against Tu- 
nis, and detained the unfortunate Arashid pri- 
soner at Constantinople* The fleet no sooner 
appeared on the Barbary coast, than Hassui^ 
who apprehended that the Tunisians would re- 
volt, against him, retired with some Arabs to a 
fortified castle* In the mean time, the city was 
full of tumult, and Uie inhabitants were extreme- 
ly desirous of a change ^ the reigning pnnpe hav«. 
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log become detestable to his subjects bf hU 
cruelty and oppression* This being reported tQ 
Hassan, he fled front the castle in which he had 
taken refuge^ and left the city. 

The governor and principal persons of the 
^ace» not doubting but that Arashid^ the king's 
brother, was on board of the Turkish armament^ 
according to the assertions of Barbarossa, open- 
ed the gates of the city, and assured the cona<» 
manderof the troops that the capital was^iCire* 
ly at his disposal. Barbarossa, therefore, entered 
Tunis, ft the head of nine thousand Turks, and 
was received with the loud and repeated accla- 
mations of the people : but their surprise and in* 
dignation were extreme, when they heard him 
mention only the grand seignior and himself, and 
understood that tlie prince they so much desir- 
ed was detained a prisoner at Constantinople^ 
They immediately assembled in arms, and at- 
tacked 'the Turkish forces ; but were soon dis^ 
persed by a general dischmrge of musquetry, and 
compelled to acknowledge Solyman as their so- 
vereign, and Barbarossa as bis viceroy* 

In the mean time, the fugitive Hassan sm^t 
refuge among the Arabs, and requested the as- 
sistance of the emperor Charles the fifth, who 
complied with his solicitations, and sailed vdth 
a very numerous and powec&il armament to the 
coast of Africa. Having landed l»s forces with- 
out opposition in the territories of Tunis, heat« 
tack^ and took a strong Ibrtification erected 
near the sea-side, which was defended with se« 
ven thousand troops, provided with ammunitionf 
arms, and every necessary for sustaining a pro- 
tracted siege* Barbarosss^ sensible that the loss 
of .Qoletta And of his fleet would be followed bjr 
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foint the desigM of the enemy by attackiog vaA 
defeating their tvoepe^ before they reacliied fk% 
capital, resolved to haiard ai| engagement* ii^ 
tberefove convened an aasembly of bki Turkish 
oS&cers, whom he ao^oaintsd wid^the fHtmineiit 
danger of hHnself and his fottowete, as well* &em 
the €hijetian>fupmy, as-^om the Arahs aadTtmi^ 
aiaiM) that helcnew wereextrefBelpdisaffitGted to 
the pvesent govemmeat. Upon wshioh it Hfm 
reaolved to leiftve the oily early tnKfit nionuBgy 
and te' fight the en^csoiv Aeconlingly, th^ 
forces under Barbarowa maiched about thKe 
mileafima Tunis, and encaoqwd on a phdn cail£^ 
«d Caanr Meieevi, aboondtng vMl spvinga of 
freshwater^ where tile genevaldispoaedhiaamf 
m battle aivay^ a^d wled the approachof the 
enemy* Aa engagement ensued, in which the 
Christians were victonotts, andthe Tuiks> fled 
with ^MPecipftadon^ intathe city. Barbavossa left 
tiie capital soon after, and narmwiy escaped 
fiiHing into^the^^ietids of the^ enemy. 

The ^xnish monan^ beiBg now maslm* ef 
l^uns, PS established Hassan on tbe throne, on 
eondition that, he should become t^butary to 
him, and delirer up his son IMahoraet, with seve* 
Taloffioera of his court, as hostages of hisTassal^ 
*age> To these terms Hassan acceded ; but be» 
coming, moreodioua tathe Tunisians, on account 
«f the cruelties practised by the Spoiiarda, aad 
hia being subject and tributary to a Christian 
prince, in a little time he was under the neceaettyt 
of again leaving hiskingdoin» and seeing as«it«> 
ance from Charies* But whilst be waa in Sicily ^ 
consulting with Uie viceroy of that monarch on 
ttie most effectual means of su^resMng Hie dis* 



^ffders in Kis kingdom, a more powerful and 
dang^tms enemy than Barbarossa was raised 
up agunst him« This was Hassan's eldest son, 
named Mulef Hamida, who, at the instigation 
of a favourite called Mahmed, took the most 
effectual means of dethroning his fathertiuring . 
his absence. He propagated the report, tha;t 
his fether had been converted to Christianity, and 
that he had been taken by the Turks, and carried 
prisoner to Constantinople, where he would ei- 
ther be gpt to death, or imprisoned for life, on 
account of his apostacy* 

As' Hassan had become extremely odious to 
the Tunisians, this rumour was readily believed, 
and Hamida found it no difHcult matter to enter 
the city and take possession of the royal palace. 
He met, however, with an unexpected reproof 
from the governor, who rebuked him for so ea- 
sily crediting this report, and for being in such 
haste to ascend the throne of his fether. But 
Hamida persuading the people that the gover- 
nor was in the interest of the Spaniards, who in- 
tended to place his brother Mahomet on the 
throne, they were immediately alarmed ; dread* 
Ing nothing so much as being under the govern- 
ment of a Christian, and such that prince was 
^ now considered. By this means, the treacherous 
son obtained possession of his father's throne, ' 
and having made himself master of Tunis, he 
ordered the governor to be put to death, and, 
like another Absalom, forced the most favourite 
of Hassan's wives to his incestuous embraces. 

The news of this unnatural rebellion having 
reached the unfortunate monarch in Sicily, he 
hastened back into Africa, in order to prevent 
JM» ton from entering into an alliance with Bar« 
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^Hfid Udiaas, t»id five hundfecl Mom, widi 
mham. lie marcbed dmctif to the cgpUal* Tiie 
Tanisians petxxiviBg the l^almsv and Uduiig^t 
'ijr granted that the klog hadbeea ^am^d, 
to Chrtstiaoity^ as his aoa aMetted^^ tloadf taltk 
immediatdy easued, ki whkh llie fofces ^Haa- 
laan were overpowered by Bamherst and ^oany of 
ahemalaitt. Tiie agisd and onfoilMiaite motiaaeii 
'wias auvroaoded bf Hamida's troeps^'and earned 
forisofi^riQtO' the capital, wbtve he was doadf 
confined. The next day HaaaMi seat \> reqHflit 
fhis son to eonie to Mm, and to hear wbfit be* had 
topieadm his own behsiif ; hot HMaya^abitt- 
hitdy refused to see htm^ and di4pa(^bed<isie<Hi-* 
tioners, who gave him<mly the dioice whether 
he wmiM sa£fer deaths or have his ejnes put ailt. 
As he preferred the bitter, be was deprived <af 
sight by having a Ted4iot kmoet thrust ifHo his 
eyes, and left to bmgmah in grief and nusery. 

We shall not pretend to give an acoettnt af 
the vatious depositions, assasnitaJtiaiMs, and other 
calainities, that beibl the beya of Tunis, arid 
which could not interest the nuttds of our lea- 
ders, in order, howeter, to efl^Moe the mehai- 
^cboiy knpresslon whidi the barbarous sad inhn- 
-man action we liave been tielatii^ aaay occa- 
aion, we shall call the^tfeentioQ to the instiwcliae 
« and important ksson <given by a Mahofufft ba^r 
of this kiogdom to an Ibrahnn dey of A^|ien. 
> The former had amassed grei^ riches ; aod was 
celebrated £or his grraut knowledge in cfaymistaFy, 
and for having discovered Che Joogoougbt-for 
philosopher's stone* But it happened, notwsth- 
standinghis pretended learntng, that lie became 
•disagreeable to hia subjects, 1^ wfaflon he 



ifOlmmt^ On this mc$mm^ h^ UA n^pfMm 
|o ibnhlHi) an4 feasted thf^ Im would aMi»tl 
Um in regaining poaseflsioo of Im dif^ity an4- 
Mfcbon^. To Ms aoiickatioos tlie letter acced* 
•d^ en combtioQ that he would €Oi»iaiinkiajtc tw 
ym the asorei of whkh he was aaid to be in pof^ 
■es^0D» Acsxa^&a^j whcA the Tunisian wa«! 
leimftated in hk ktngdieiB> the Algetine de^ 
Hiaaded the fidfilment of his engagement* Ma^ 
iKsaaet) there£»ey in oonsequence of hia promisey 
aentto Ibsabim apades^ hoes^ and ether instru^ 
»c»ta of agriculuire, and informed him, thatf 
ttoaewcDft t^ inatruments of that real magict. 
which producea solid riches, and couvert&everf 
liiiBgintogQid» 



CHAPTER X.VJU 

THIS state, though tributary to the Porte, a»* 
anmes the title <^ kingdom, and receives its 
«|KpeUation torn the metropolis, cafled New Tri- 
poli, to distingidsh it from the ancient city in 
Ph«nicta, wloch still setains its original denomi* 
naiiofi. This kingdom, which includes the d&. 
Bert of Barca, and-the rest of Barbary, is bound« 
cd on the east by Egypt, <m the north by the Me-i 
dltemaiean aea, on the west by Tunis, and on the 
south by Nubia, and extends about twel?e hun-^ 
dred mBes m length, but is of very dispropor* 
tioMte brasdths* In this country Uiere are nor 
nhners of consequence ; nor 4s its coast distin- 
guiahed ftr any natural curiosities, except the 
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futph of Bfdn, denominated the SyrtiA Majgrm* 
in order to distinguish it from the Syrtb Minor^ 
which lies on the coast of Tunis* 
' Tripoli is divided into maritime and inland ; 
and the worthless inhabitants of these gveal dis^ 
tricts are designated by the odious character of 
being pirates in the foimer^ and robbers in the 
latter. The chief cities and towns are situated 
along the coast ; but few of them meri/t any par* 
^ular description, being in general thinly iiiha* 
bited, meanly bailt, and rained on the one hand 
by the exactions of the goveniment} and on the 
other by the depredations of the plundmng^ 
Arabs. 

Tripoli, the metropolb of the kingdom, is sit^ 
uated in fourteen degrees thirty minutes of east 
longitude, and in thirty-three degrees five min- 
utes of north latitude, and is a small, but p»pu« 
Jous place. Thi^ city stands on a sandy situa- 
tion by the shore, and is surrounded by high 
walls, flanked with pyramidical towers* It ha4 
two gates ; one fixmting the north, or sea-side^ 
the other the south, or interior parts of the coun- 
try. To the east is a group of rugged rocks, oa 
which ai^ to be seen the ruins of some ancient 
forts ; t(^ the west is a strong castle, surrounded 
with fortifications in the modem style, and de» 
fended 'by cannon of uncommonly large dimen- 
sions. Old Tripoli lies at a smsdl distance, al- 
most in ruins ; and is chiefly remarkable for hav- 
ing been the birth-place of the Roman emperov 
Severus. 

New Tripoli was built by the natives, wh9 
gave it the appellation of Tarabilis, or Trebilis^ 
It was once a place of great trade ; and being 
£lkd with a number of capital edifices^ exceeded 
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f)r. It tttedns, hot^ever, rtrf im maritfi of its 
aaoieiit st>lendoiir ; asid itt great decay seeem ta 
kave been ^ccaakmbd fapf the want of wiAat' and 
efriti) two cf tiie priadpal articles ef life* Ita 
Bmita are become T^iy eontraoted^ aadr^ie 
teases are ineaD> fcm> and irregulars I^ iie?ef«» 
tbeless, cdntaiits some monuments, that evince its 
Khfeientthagtilficence ; partkukatjr a noble tri- 
timplkal arch, part of n^hich lies buried in #ie 
sand, ^n|fh enongh of it is st91 vknble io«k- 
dte enr adniiration df its degant ardntedure* 
This Structure has been eottiposed of the finest 
marble ; and it is evident, that the whole has 
bttn esibcuted aecording to the |an«st «nodels of 
antiquitf : trrer e«;h of its four gates is a trium* 
pha! chariotj in one of which, Alexander is re^ 
I^tts^tied dtawn by two sphhncea» 

Thi^ arch is very ehtire, if compared to simHo* 
bther antiquities in this country ; and it seems to 
fee indebted for its preserva^on, rather to the efr 
focts df superstition, than to the substance of 
Which it is formed ; a tradition havmg prevailed 
for a-mmnber of ages, diat its demolition ^11 be 
attended with some dreadful calamity. In order 
^ establish the authenticity of this foolish and 
i^ story, the natives shew a stone, almost sepa- 
"lilted from the building, which they confidenUy 
afiirm was displaced by the command of one d[ 
tiieir princes, whose workmen were immediately 
alarmed by an earthquake ; but persevering in 
the attempt, notwithstanding this salutary and 
Supernatural admonition to desist, they were all 
buried under an immense doud of sand. 

The Franciscan Mars, with seveml other or^ 
ilera of monks, have settled in New TripoH^i 
F f 2 



vfaeie the fonaer have a Inndiome chorclH coft^ 
vent, tmd hospital ; the last of which edifices is 
too often rendered necessary, on account of the 
inaiignttQt and pestilential disorders which infest 
the citf. Near to the wails is an ancient biuy<- 
m^^lbcej where oms, medals, and other re* 
liques are frequently found* Notwithstaiiding 
iht barrenness of the soil, the surrounding oouo- 
try is adorned with a number of handscmie villasi 
the Christian slaves (who are, however, not nu- 
merousj being employed in cultivating the gar- 
dens. The principal trade of New Tripoli con* 
siats of linen, great quanttdes of which are noan- 
u&ctured by the inhabitants ; but they place 
their chief dependence on their corsairs, who are 
more mischievous and desperate than any other 
on this i»ratical coast. 

The grand seignior sends to Tripoli a pacha, 
who is not merely a titular vassal of the PcHte, 
but really under subjection and tributary. Their 
awrice, however, and the sums they are obliged 
to send to Constantinople, have loaded thep^ 
pie with such heavy imposts, that most of th« 
inhabitants are reduced to the lowest state of in« 
digence and misery. 

This kingdom^ like the rest of Batbary, afteir 
being freed from the Roman yoke, passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Vandals, the Sa- 
racens, and tibe sovereigns of Morocco, Fez, and 
Tunis, till the natives, weary of their slavery and 
oppression, resolved to rid themselves of the ty- 
ranny, and to elect a monarch from thdr pwi^ 
number. Of these lungs, nothing is recorded 
worthy of notice. Tripoli afterwards fell into 
the hsuids of the ArabS) who came from Egypt, 
and who carried away a great number of &lav(i% 



iNHhfiom the kingdom and' Uiecflfital* /Itug^ 
became subject to a king of Tunis, named Bo- 
camen, whose tyranny and of^vessions being in« 
tolerable, the Tripolitans threw off the yoke, and 
a second time chose a monarch from their onm 
citizens* The newly elected sovereign, finding 
himself raised from among his equate to the 
summit of power and greatness, acted the tyrant 
in his turn, and was murdered. 
. The natives immediately chose another mo- 
narch, against whom Ferdinand, king of Castile 
and Arragon, sent a powerful fleet and army, ttn<o 
der the command of the count ef Navarre, who 
laid siege to the capital, which he took after a 
vigorous assault. The sovereign of Tripolii 
with Ms &mily and friends, retir^ into the cas* 
tie, where he surrendered on honourable terms ; 
and was sent vdth his wife and two sons to the 
empenni Charles the fifth, who restored Inm to 
his former digmty, on condition of his becom* 
ing tributary to him. This monarch rebuilt and 
T^peopled the place, which he continued tah^ld 
in the emperor's name, till the Ipights of iUiodea 
were eiqpelled that island, and obliged to retii^ 
into Syracuse, when Charles bestowed on them 
^Malta, together with the city and castle of Tri* 
poli. 

They continued in possession of the kingdoifi 
till the reign of Solyman, who, under pretence 
of its having been taken during a truce, sent 
i^inst it a very powerful armament under the 
: command of Sinan Dassat, to whom were join- 
ed in the expedition the celebrated Salha Raii^ 
.and the no less fiimous Dragut. With this fleet 
.Sinan sailed for Tripoli, which he attacked with 
tU bid forces and of which, at lengthy he oiiN> 



cKlftra pOSSONMa) Ift^lT K itira wCCfll In vBb noMV 

of&^CIirii^tiimsabovtlbliyyeKr^ I>ragirtb6-^ 
fegkft a» govfertwf Ibt the Porte, strongly fefflfi- 

to, M^t^h hfe iMii^t)!!^ WhN itrtiHerjf tthd amwxt- 
f&ami Bf Ihh wieans it becJirae xme of the 

df tli^ Tuifdsh cortndfs, timt inffeStdi '^e cOftsti 
ofltaly, Sicily, Naples, ana Spain. Theteiights^ 
soffie time kfter, endeavoared to f^msess t^em- 
ftfelves of Tripoli, but suffcfrtd t repulse flrom th€ 
Tttrifes* 

But, ittleftgth,fhfc TutkWh go^tttttbtel be* 
^ttiin^ extteinefy opprc^ive tod lrft6lcraWe,"ott 
ftecmmt of the avariec ahd tyranny (jf the padhai 
deputed by the Ponei a genewd tevoK iras ex'- 
cited both fti the city and country, at the hekd tt 
which wail a ceftain inaitiboa, flamed Sid Ha* 
^* Kot being, however, sufficiently careftfl 
hi Securing foreign assfetatice^ he was attacked 
tod defeated by the Turkish admiral^ and at 
length assassinated by his own partisans. Utii 
ifevolt was no sooner ^libdued, than the grand 
ileignidr having sent a new governor, who was 
^ Greek renegado, and had obtained his dignity 
by bribes and intrigues, he took ^e reins of a<K 
ministration into his own hands. He did not, 
hbWeVer, render himself entirely ihdependent 
bf the Porte, but agreed to pay an annual ti*. 
bute to the grtod seignior, as an acknowledg- 
ment of subjection. This revolution gate risfe 
to the mixed forht of government, that still ex- 
il^ts in appearance ; but it is really absolute and 
despotic. The bey, who is elected by the milfs. 
<ia, would seem to be the chief of a body of rc- 
pubKeans ^ but as he commafids ohly slates, iA 



«ever ha» recourse to the divani escc^ <m diSr» 
cult conjunctures* 

Such was the case of Tripoli^ when its capital 
was bombarded by the French $ which bein^ 
the most important historicai circumstance: with^ 
in our knowledge) it shall be concisely related* 
Louis the fourteendi, king of France, .being 
highly incensed oa hearing that a Tripolitan 
corsair had captured a ship under French co- 
loursy and tk^ a great number of his subjecta 
were detained in a state of slavery, in spite of. 
the remonstrances of the consul, ordered all his 
officers sailing in those seas to make reprisals*, 
Pursuant to theses commands, the marquis o£, 
Anfreville, meeting with, six vessels belonging 
to Tripoli, on the north coast of Sicily, imme*. 
4iately attacked, them. Three of them, how« 
«ver, making all the sail they could, escaped un- 
hurt ; but the rest, venturing an engagement^ 
suffered severely, and were, at length, obliged 
to flee to the island of Chios, in-order to be re* 
fitted. 

Commodore Du Quesne wa& no sooner in- 
formed of this circumstance, than he followed 
them with a squadron of seven sail ; and after 
sending a messs^e to the aga of Cliios, in which 
he informed him, that he only came in search 
of some Tripolitan pirates, who, in contempt 
of the most solemn treaties, had committed seve- 
ral flagrant outrages on the subjects of the king 
his master, and hoped he would not protect 
such miscreants, completely blocked up the port. 
This message being disregarded by the aga, 
the commodore immediately bombarded the 
place with such fury, as to make dreadful havoc 
among the inhabitants i but was prevented from 



the Tripoiitans had contrived- to (kku^ in Ui^ 
iiraf . Cone^ihtd 6f this htMSCie yi&iftgcra«fil^of 
^d Frefi^h being Carried tb the gtiM se^nior^ 
alinost dteaiskfied s^ ni^f^ helwt^m tlie tw9 
HkXBai^h^ ; b&Zi tkhih^ the ad^i» of thv 
French tmba^isador a1 Cons^mitu)^e^ the msau 
t^i" w^Btd at le%th ^fli;p<t><tik^ tM ar^de^ iv^em 
fiiamed sio rtkvtdA t6 hk advafxfafey Ih^t thett^ 
geikty of Tripoli r^jectckl Ih^m id& the itioi^ 
out ifKiicall&i)» of coiil6titf>ttf 

Upon Ihis) L01HS5 Who had tidien tesr% topti»^ 
vide 1^ po^6i4bt ai^fnatiftem against that nepubHe^' 
dkeokid tilte fieet tx^ sail for Africa, uHdef the 
(S^fftiiMAd (^ the mstrshal I^Etreedy tieeradmiMi 
of Fi^ce } irho^ being jamtd by two other sqvad^ 
rbi^ a^fl^red before TripoB oft the 15th ol 
J«K6e 1MB* f he boti^ardnt^nt of the dt}r ki* 
siailtljr ootnmeheed^ ^d a dreadful havoe b^lig^ 
soett tttad6) the ut^fioM condtemaiion tiiti diimiaf^ 
prevailed amotig the mhabHams* Thef sent al 
venerable old man, jiear one hundred yeat^^ of 
age, nrhd had beeft dey of Algiers idf twenty- 
fdur yearsf to siolieit a peitce on the most &TOur«^ 
^le terms he could obtain. The Freiich eom« 
mander demimded two hundred tiiousaad^ 
crownd, as an equivalent for the captures made^ 
£tota his nfttion ; and that all Christian ^ves^- 
who had been taken under French colours, should* 
be reistoredft To these terms tiie regehcy ac^' 
ceded | but some dtltyb arising from the dif^ 
ficulty of raising so oon^derable ti aum^ the de«^ 
maud WAS greatly reduced, and) at lengtiiy sa^ 
tisfied in money, tings, and jewels* The Triw 
politans set all the French slaved at liberty, $mA 
albwed the consif 1 of thetr nfttiot» to en]<iy p«« 



Ifae fffioeipAl persvofi of 4he r«{»Qbiic wm^^]]^^ 

They landed at Timlom, and pppceedM to tbtt 
i»8id(9Qee <»£ tbie -French i»pn«ft;h9 fii9m whom 
j»mxp]^]mnt^ikef expreelied to cixpemnee aoaoe 
JBaaiikfiof difplemne ; bat thty were agveeitblf 
Jtmpnsedbj tbe poike rece^tioii wbkh ^y^vth 
^ ^vbere suet witlft* Of the many tbin|^ wbM^ 
fl««mad to ^cke rtheir nptjoe a^ admralb^ 
fiothkig struck ttneiH so Himeh a^ tbe optDH- 
Th<i7 consideved tiie ini|Kc» Ite «ct<»ft and ac- 
U;«iBaea> thedecoratiMu^ jamMnts^ anddvassom 
as/a'seriea of jCAefaantBieiilB, aa lusacinUage ^ 
kneaiatit^ chamtfi. JJUiam) tbecbief ftf tbe^ii-^ 
>te«i^9 ^o }»d been a aM^mrj ii^ si»ja}u<c^ af- 
fected by the sight that he exclaifned, ^Wp 
Hdionki be able td defend oiifsdves jagaiast any 
leaen^ that might attacjls: nts, unless it i¥ere tkit 
jQfcsa ; agaiBst whieh we would «ot oontondf but 
.knmedialely lay down our arms." 

TheJ^eaert of Barcat whioh ia'paopefiy io* 

cikided in the kingdom «f Tfi^, -adjoms to 

!£gypt, and is dT t vsmua and uncartain Hmits* 

M is ^ the moat part only a ibaipren tract <of sbtl^- 

jiigaands,oft which^cconnt, the Arabs, by whaoi 

it is prinoipially inhabited, deoomtoate it Qfyrefrt 

Sarka^ or ^bbe road of whii^ifida* The gaeafr- 

^estfpaitef this country isfMwched up ios^ynmtii 

. water, and^exo^t in the nca^bemrbood «f tovma 

and viilagesy ^here the ground {Mfciduees oorn, 

.maiae, and millet, it is aharreu and uncnltivat* 

• od waste ; iaaomfich that tiie wretched inhabt- 

. taats ane as iH pnwridad with fi>od and raknent as 

aaD poassbly be conedved, «nd ihejr -very exter- 

sal appeaisnce is auffiaenlto mnfy any strsA* 



gerw Their aspect is fierce; tnd niTenous, mM^ 
gre hunger giving a tinge to the com{^xions of 
the whole race ; their gart> is "what they take 
ftx)m travellers, and the t>oorest of them have 
scarcely a rag to cover their nakedness. As 
they are more necessitous, they are more despe- 
rate than other robbers, and they frequently ex* 
tend their plundering excursions as &r as Numi^ 
dia, andLybia* They commit the greatest cra- 
elties on those that fiill into their hands ; and 
the traveller who escapes naked with his lifb) 
may consider himself very mildly treated by 
those wretched miscreants. So indignant and 
impoverished are these people, that they will 
frequently sell their children -to the Sicilians ttid 
other Christians, in order to procure the neces- 
saries of life. 

The canton in which stood the oasis of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, is esteemed the most 
and and dangerous ; being almost wholly cover- 
ed with burning sands, and so light as to be 
easily raised by the least breath of wind. They 
are so scorching that they frequently bum out 
the eyes of travellers ; sink under thdr feet at 
every step ; stifle them in an instant ; and some- 
times bury whole caravans. The mel«nch<4y 
catastrophe of Cambyses and his army, in his 
bold attempt against the temple and oracle of 
JuiMter 4 and the dangerous, but success^ ex- 
pedition of Alexander, will recur to the minds 
of our readers. In short, the country is a sandy 
desert, through which it would be difficult to 
pass, except by the assistance of a compass, or 

^ the direction of the stars ; and the inhabitants 
conspire with its natural barrenness and inhospi- 

'Udity» to render travellmg equally dangerous 



i»ute pursued by the cajPtivMi3iii their jiHiine|( 
beimerit BtirtMarf and Meeca* they npw care* 
fiittyavcHd this tract l^ lakmg a more disUiRl^ 
oufciiit* 

The coaat of Barea b genially knowa hf 
IhenHOeof Detva^aad recces thtaaiq^l^libpll 
from One of its looflt coo^ideraUe tmm» wi 
ports ; and) indeed, it Is only in the meuitimo 
pai«8) thqft the tohalritiiQift haf& i»tHbed the 
smtdlest ideas ttf justice ih* humanity, and prcH 
fesB Mahometanism* The rest, especiaBy those 
of the desert, are entirely deslitiUe erf* r^g^% 
and as wUd and uncultivated . as the aoU they 
if^isUt ; astid natmeseema to have wmed tbi% 
ve^m lirith peculiar aversiim and disgust* 



CHAPTER XVIL 

JMaUm^ 

THIS small island, which was known to the 
Romans by the name of Melita^ lies in the 
Medftemnean sea, between the coasts of Tri^ 
pcM and Sicily ; and, though <»ily eighteen 
leagues distant from the latter, and about fifty 
6om the former, itis genandly assigned, though 
^thout any just reason, to Africa. It is sita« 
atedin the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude^ 
fOid between the fifteenth and sixteenth degrees 
of east longitude ; and has the coast of Sicily 
on the north, tlit of Tripoli on the south, 
the Merea on the east, and the islands of Pan- 
tabarca, Linosa, and Lampadosa, on the west* 
Vol. XIV. G g . 



S-^a Malta: • 

It Is of Itoi ovd figure ; being aboiitHriBBty mikfn 
in length, and twelve in breadth. * 
* Malta is principally a soft white rock, covei^ 
lb the depth of a foot with rich earth, which 
produces great quantities of indigo, cdtton, 
grapes, olives, figs, lemons, oranges, and other 
fruit ; but not a sufficiency of com or wine kfv 
" the consumption of the inhabitants, who import 
these articles from Sicily. It yields pulse, 
toots, herbs, and culinary vegetables of every 
kind in great profusion ; and abounds in pas* 
ture. To the north-west of Malta, and sepa- 
rated from it by a channel a league and a half 
in breadth, is the island of Goza, which is about 
^ight leagues in circumference ; and in the same 
channel lie the small isles of Comin and Comino. 
The former is supposed to be the Hephestia, or 
Isle of Vulcan, of the ancients, and is a league 
in circumference ; the other is less. Lampa- 
^dosa, the Lipaduasa of Ptolemy, is situated at 
the distance of twenty-five or thirty leagues 
from Malta, and at prel^nt is uncultivated and 
uninhabited, but exhibits the ruins of a castle 
and town. The ' reaisbn of its having bee'ii 
abandoned is ascribed by some to the spectres 
asid phantoms that haunt it; but, with more pro- 
bability^ by others to the unwholesomeness of 
the air. 

The southera coast of Malta abounds with 
rocks and shelves, and has neither road nor har- 
bour ; but on the east side it possesses some corn* 
xnodious havens, particularly Cala ^di Marco 
and Cala di Paulo. The most considerable^ 
however, are those denominated Muzet abd 
Marza, divided by an oblong peninstda, qh 
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MALTA# ^Ml 

ItMch is built a strong fort called Sl Eltfits 
that defends Hie entrance of both. When this 
jbland was taken possession of by the knights, 
ijt contained only one city, thirty or forty vil- 
lages, and the number of its inhabitants did not 
limount to more than twelve thousand, including 
women and childi*en« It has now four considec- 
«fele towns; CitU Valetta, Citta Vecchia, an- 
:cient Malta, and Citta Vittoriosa, or St. Ml- 
cJiael ; all of which are well inhabited, and 
stron^y . fortified. The hamlets have become 
, populous villages, and the villages largQ townjai. 
.The ports and havens on the <^ast have al^o 
^received great improvements ; and the whol^^ 
island is every where so strongly (brtifie^, that 
%% has b^en able to resist and defeat all the power • 
and efforts of the Ottoman Porte to the pres<eiH 
period. The number of inhabitants is, so in* 
creased, that, in 1632, they amounted to. fifty- 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty, exclu- 
sive, of the knights of tlie order ; and, at this 
time, the population of Malta is estimated at 
iiinety thousand, souls. i 

. . The climate is excessively hot, which is oc- 
casioned by the reverberation of the rays of the 
.sup from the high rocks that cover the island; 
but during, the greatest part of the aftemooAi 
the westerly winds prevail, which serve to modei- 
j!ate the .beat, and ren<^er thp air. more 8». 
Jubrious. There are no rivers in the island, but 
,spme excellent springs of fresh water, and, wher^ 
.^ese fail, the people dig wells in the roclu 
;The cities, however, are chiefly supplied by rain- 
water, which they preserve in cisterns. 
V Th^. city of Malta, fprmerly denominated 
Jlelitai frona the^great quantity of hpney whicli 



343 JIAXTA* 

ilie idadct pftrfiMSed} waft mitt th^ ca^eil^ It^ 
a very ancient place ; and its cathedral^ dedl<« 
cated to St. Peters was erected soon after Paul 
had converted the inhabitants to Christiaiiitf* 
Tradition says, that the prefect Publius^ who so 
kindly received that apoatle^ wks constituted th^ 
irst bishop of this island* 

Citta Valetta, or, as it is denominated by th€ 
French, Citta Nuovo, is the inost considerable 
city in Malta, and received its appellation from 
the celebrated John de Valetta^ grand master of 
^e ohter, who commanded it to be rebuilt ifi 
1566, after it had bt^en destroyed by the Tarks* 
It is seated on a high and rocky ground, an4 
is reckoned a very strong place, not only on ac- 
count of its advantageous situation, but also fif 
the strong walls, flanked with bastions, by which 
it is surrounded. The stilts are wide and long, 
and adortiedwitii many publicedifices. Thehous^ 
amount to about two tnoiisand, and are strong and 
lofty, with flat summits, after the eastern man* 
>ner, and provided with cisterns and reservoir^ 
of water. The surrounding country abdundl^ 
^th deiightftd gardens, producing aU kinds of 
fruits, fioWers, and herbage, and kept in excellent 
order. Here are several nunneries, convents, and 
churches, and a cathedral dedicated to St. Johki, 
Hit patroh of the order, whose right hand they 
pretetid to shew as a valuable relic. Ih thift 
eity resides the grand master, whose palace la 
ft smnptuous edifice, and the largest and most 
fhagnificfent in the whole island ; and in it is 
held the general chapter ob assembly of the 
knights of the flr^t order. The hospital for sick 
knights is also a superb sthicture, Ih which every 
]»er son has a sepamte room. .The diseased peiS 



kms are! lodged in the most commodious man* 
ner, tind not only attended by proper physicians 
and stirgeons, but even served by the knight9 
^ themselves, though of the greatest rsmk sind qua* 
lity. Thd bizertj or prison, is a large and hand* 
iftnne building, and suited to the vast number of 
^slaves that are brought from the coast of Barbary^ 
and out of the Turkish dominions* 

At the entrance into the bay are two large 
rocks, which advance into the sea oppoi^ite toCit- 
ta V^etta, on one of which stand the town aiid 
castle of St. Angelo, and on the other is Citta 
Vittoriosa. The former was once a strong and 
populous place, with a palace, and apartments 
forthe knights, but was almost destroyed by the 
Turics in 15^51 . The latter, which received its 
appellation from the protracted siege it sustained 
against the Turkish forces, is a strongly fortified 
town, a mile and a half in ciit^umference, and 
-contains about one thousand two hundred houset, 
:i^ich are chiefly inhabited by Maltese natives 
and marinet. It bias five or six small churches, 
.one of which belongs to the Greeks, a^d a pa- 
lace that serves for a court to the officers of the 
nnquisiUom The town and harbour of St. Mi- 
chael, commonly called Sangle Island, is weil 
fortified, and chiefly inhabited by corsairs, who 
cruise against' the Turks. 

In the church dedicated to .St. Agatha, is a 
statue of that female saint, in white marJbiey of 
exquisite woiic:man8bip* When the Tutkslaid 
siege to the -city, the superstitious inhabitants 
fetched this image out of the church and placed 
it upon the ramparts, where the samt. was ex- 
posed to the fire of the besiegers ; and whilst 
•he WW wholly em^oyed. in prot^tiitg her v0- 
Gg2 
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taries, aalfiiRmiadfei of litrtmhstf^^ a liiMt 
earried off the little finger of her right handi 
This statife is held iathe greatest venciratioii bf 
all ^ Maltese^as the p^tJb^tress df the dty mi 
ftland. 

The natiTes^ bdCh ntai and wcmen^ are dre«»> 
ed after the ^iciliaii £afaioil. The \vmti&i 9te 
not tall, but handsome^ tspri^^f^ and wittfw 
The^ are ^j and nttidest in outward apf^itf- 
atioe^ yet ammtms, jealoosy and re^ngeM» 
XHirkig the hot weather, moat of the women 
weat no otherdotMng Uian smotksand ali^^pBrs 
in the houses ; but when they go abroad, thef 
have kmg veils, with linen drawers tindisr tibeoa. 
They dress then* heads with a vaiiety of «miai^ 
ments, and plait and curl their hair in diSbiclit 
^fonns* 

The men are robust, brav^, ttid wafKI^ In 
eonse(|uence of their temperance and oonstacnt la- 
bour, they attain to a grcat age ; but tl^ ai« 
•extremely proud and vhtdietiye, andferaaj^liit 
affront in\l freqi^entiiy assassinate one anoUier* 

They m« jealous ; but b^we marriage tiary 
carry their intended spouses with ooofidence tb 
•the most pcAdic i^aces, atid alfect to alkiw 
them a great deal i^ liberty. When marriod, 
feoweter, ^ey Watch their wives very strktiy, 
and those who approach thein, even if they ace 
knights, have to dread the dagger or the po- 
niani« * 

The natllteai who^ m« supposed to be of Ara- 
Me^tractien^iipealHftat language ; which, how- 
ever, is prbnouticed so differeii#f in difieratt 
parts, that the inhiybitaBts of one parish searoeiy 
understand those of ahotlfer. But, in cities and 
la>¥&s, the French and Italian are^ frimfipt^ 



wed $ fotd l»7 ite k&lgMsf mi ptsmcmot mt^ 
file latter especially^ 

in tMi^bliri«to» d»^y imitale the Gf^i^n eus* 
torn of hiffaig wenoeii ^ motin^ whoaeccmpa^ 
die coipse with loud aiul hideous outcriesi. ajBd 
.€iiiiiitiiie>iiiOBtridi<»lj0tti(fpi^ TheoeM^ 
cat of the reh^ons shave th«ir hair, throw cbeoB^ 
«dvfts on the bo(fy of Uie deoeaaed, and masA 
forth the most dolefiil lameiiUitiaotfk Theprar- 
cession is jAEvoeded by a nuodlser of the frateN 
mk^ caHed pentl^tsy maaked) and Jcrflowed.bjr 
iitaoAer rctsme of pri^^sts imd mooka^ aomecf 
:i*iKnii carry the eroa% and others torches m 
4iasas hibida* The real of th^ fimeral oere- 
-moDir ia performed after the maimer of the 
.<>teakchimh» 

The fimes of the ialand exi^ltmve of the 
teigliti$» ttldiof thote tl^t b^oQ^ t0 their order, 
dooaaatof Hie infaal^aiitsy whQBiay be reekoned 
^9tolBA tweafey-fiiFe thensfffid men, csqpahle i)f beat- 
•ii^^arm^) aiid wett disdi^hied. At a given Mg-^ 
nal of firing three €miiioo% they are obUged to 
appear nn^ thdir iHK4M^:atttKtard8t and in aU 

• ibm martia} arooutretn^ts* The^ had former- 
ly long irtvords asd daggaca, bowa and arrowy 
Jeacea f^fftea, which they handled with woa- 
-ActfUdcKttsrity.; but since they have betn la^r 
.:the iM8ci|4me of, the Maiteae kni^ta, th^ h«fe 
:lieooine no leaa'eiqiert in the uae of fire^iims.^ 

They are reviewed every six montha by the 

jgfand inaattt> or hiardqHity* The coa^m^ce 

•carried fm here is tnconaideraUe^ «id conai^a 

^ohkfly oC YH&e and.a few silks* A great quki^ 

tity of com ia imported frmtn Sicily^ Atica&t, and 

• other jriacesk But what contributea moat to.Uie 
' Awiahingatato of tiic istaad ia Ibe madcnoeaf 
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tke knighti dt St; John of Jerusalem^ commons 
\y called the knights of Malta*. 
- If a Mahometan wefe to write the history of 
this order, he would say tliat, in air island of ^6 
Me^terradean, there is tm association of men 
'Whd are swem enemies to die' religion of the 
'l^rophet, and who wage eternal war with those 
«lMit prbfeds it, ravaging their coasts, and carrf»> ' 
ing tjiem away as slaves ; and that through zeal 
;for Christianity, they engage to make ho peace^ 
Hor enter Into any Uiice with them* * From such 
^<n account of the Maltese knights, people might 
tie induced to blame thdii- ardent teal, and to tax 
•it wi^ the name of overstrained cnthusiasia. 
tBut^ey will do welltobe csnitious in condenmi- 
ing this institution, till they have conddered ill 
^what manner it is formed ; what is the end pro* 
posed by this conduct ; and how it has been led 
by circumstances' to support and maintain itself 
-In a warfare, which is its essential and necessary 
-occupation. In order to defend itselfy it is fre- 
quently obHged to attsfck others* 

The grand master has the whole revenue of 
Malta, and of the small island of Goza, entire- 
ly at his disposal, and over both of which, at his 
election, he is invested vrith the sovereign powca* 
during life* He stands n^xt in rank to the im^ 
penal arid regal dimity, and has the precedence 
of all other sovereign princes,- and even T>f ttn 
Romish cardinals, sending and receiving ani^ 
4>assadors like other crowned heads* To these 
the popes have added some other privileges. 
-His revenues arise from a certain tax on the 
island, including the duties on goods imported 
and exported* These, with other perquisites 
anoexed to the fSgnity^ axe supposed^ to anieufit 



fnedj Mttimed no iiighet title thmi that of 
^Tfae/iiumbleBeiTant of the meted house of 
^ho8{iital of St« John of Jerusalem ;" but dna 
.^raa changed for ^ The gntid master of the oiv 
der of 3t» Jbfati of Jerusalem) pri&ce of Malta 
4Qd GoEa." Ife cannot be deposed without the 
^QDsent of the pope) nor can anf other person 
;dedde a dispute or controversy b^^n Yum and 
hiskaights* 

AcconUng to tradition^ this island was ooct 
^vemed by an African prittcey named Battus^ 
«n «ieiny of queca Dido, and from whose pos- 
session it passed into that of the CarthaginkoM) 
$B may be infelred from the Funic inscriptionft 
4tiU visible. The Rofusns madie themseivea 
jnasters of it^ at the same time that they subdued 
the island of Sicily. They were driven out, in 
the year 99^^ by the Arabs ; who west expelled 
in their tarn by Roger the Norman, in 1190; 
I\i>mthi;t period, Malta continued under th€ 
dominion of the kings of Sidly, till it fell, by 
ihfe conquest of tioaislaiid, imb ^e handk of the 
tmperor Chaiies the fifth. ^ 

The ChrisdanS) ever mind&l of tiie respect 
d»e.to those pkces where the miradks and 
mysteries of their holy religion were performed, 
have always considered it as a necesssury and 
{uoos duty tb viut them. These plaees, whidl 
they esteem stered, and Jerusalem thie .capital, 
being conqruered and inhabited b^ the ^raoens^ 
the pilgrans were exposed to various ictsof op^ 
pressioti, which rehdered the journey peculiaify 
dangerous and troublespnie. Some ItaKan gen« 
tlemen and metehants, who had witnessed the 
lU trealmentof the Chtistians^ vndenoc^ to pra^ 
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Wte Uienva sare asfham in the city of JMiflde|% 
'^hfire they might not be ei^sed to the insults 
t>{ either Mahometans or' Gredks* These peis 
•onsi who were natives of Amalpby in the kifi|^ 
^m of Naples, taking advantage of the access 
given them by commerce to the court of the 
Sultan of E^ypty obtained, about the year 1040, 
permission to erect a house or hospital at Jerui^ 
jsalem* near the holy sepulchre. Sir the entei> 
tainment and safety of pilgrims, together with 
A place of wprship, where divine service might 
be performed after the rites of their own church» 
The chapel was dedicated to St. John the aL* 
jrnoner. This establishment was supported l^ 
ihe alms collected in Italy, and other parts of 
Europe ; and they soon found themselves io a 
condition to erect another hospital for womeni 
the, chapel of which was ' consecrated to Macf 
Magdalene: from this small beginning arose 
the order of St« John of Jerusalem, which since 
that period has been the bulwarii of Christi-* 
anity. > 

^ In this ho^tal, the Christians of the Latki 
church were received. and maintained, without 
any distinction lof rank or nation. .. Those who 
bad been stripped by the banditti were siquplied 
with new cIodiMes ; and. those that were lame or 
fttck, or laboured under any infirmity or afflic* 
tioEii '.obtained suitable relief from this charity* 
Among them was the celebrated Gerard, a 
Frenchman of Provence, who, from the time of 
his arrival in Jerusalem, had dedicated himself 
to the service of the hospital of Su John, and, for 
his singular piety, and tenderness to the pilgrima^ 
bad the care and management of that house jCom<- 
xpitted to him. under the title of adnuoi^stnttor* At 
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iStit salAedikie a' Roman lady, riatned Agnes, had 
^e charge of those of her own sex ; and these 
two extended their charity not only to all Chris-' 
tians, but even to unbelievers, who went thithet^ 
Ibr rdief. 

' The hospital continued in this state, till Jeru^ 
salem was surprised, and almost destroyed, by 
tile TuAs or Turcomans, who put the whole 
gafrisoii of the Egyptian sultan to the swordi 
This disaster obstructed all pilgrimages for tf 
time ; and those barbarians plundered the hous^ 
of every thing of value* But after the city wa< 
taken by the Chrisdans, Gerard and Agnes had 
the consolation of seeing the hospital enriched 
with liberal donations, and endowed with con* 
siderable revenues, which supplied them with 
the means of increasing and extending their be* 
nefactions* The number of ^he Hospitalers, 
hoth male and female, being considerably aug^ 
mented, Gerard, in conjunction with Agnes, 
fbiined the design of persuading the brothers 
and sisters to renounce the world, and to enter 
on a monastic course of life. He framed the 
rtfles of their order, which were simple regula- 
tions, tending to the benefit of the poor, and of 
the pilgrims received into the hospital, and which 
were approved and confirmed by Pope Pascal 
the second, who took this religious institution 
under his protection, and constituted Gerard rec- 
tor for life* He died at an advanced age, es- 
"teemed and lamented by all Christians. 

On the death of Gerafd, Raymond . j. 
Dupuy, a native of Dauphiny, and of an lii,/ 
ancient and noble fsimily, was unani- 
mously elected his successor, and is considered 
ju» the first grand master of the order. Though 



he ftaw hiibtfetf al the head of such a imm^^oi^. 
fiatemity, hlK was aensiblf aSbcted vilh the (6i# 
tressful state of the Cbrl9tk]i»Qf Pukalkie)' and 
Ihe daagem aod mbery to which they were- cx-« 
posed. Vast numbers of them groaned ufidier m 
vigorpa^ servitude ; their tovn^ dud vSlages 
were expoaed to Ihe continual incursions of thai 
iiffidels ; their wives and dau^ters w^re saefi^ 
ficed t9 ibt lust of their enemies ; the men ifrer^ 
X^Hged to apostatize, in order to aroid death, 
or a skrery worse timn dea& f mtd the roads 
were so infested wkh ban<£tti, as to lender afi 
c^ntimimieation and commerce faaiatdous and 
^fRctilt. 

These ctm^dcarations enginsaed the thoughts 
of Raymond from the very moment that he was 
raised to his new digmty. He explained them at 
large in a general assemlrfy of the people j after 
which he proposed the project he had formed of 
constituting them a military order, and obli^g 
them to the exercise of arms, as well as of th^ 
deities of lM>8pitality and religion* Some diiicul«> 
ties occulted in adopting the pkn ; but, at 
length, they were surmounted by the zeal which 
the Christians manifested for the defence of the 
Holy Land ; and as the greatest part of them had 
fetight under the grand master, in the ^rst cn»- 
aacfe, they were the more easily preTailed on to 
resume their martial employments, when ihey 
aa«v that they might make the tumult of their 
former occupation accord with their pacific du.- 
ties. The patriarch of Jerusalem granted them 
a dispensation for the resumption of arms, oh 
condition of their using them only against infidelat 

From that period, the order was divided into 
three chtsses ; the first consisted of those .whc% 



% IbftrOq^b^ of tbeir hif^ <m titie laidL thej^ 
1^ formerly h^ld in the aiTnies^ seemed best 
f|ii^Ulied.&>r warlike ofierjitions, and forde&Qd* 
ii^ their reUgioa pad the Holy Laxidf The s&t 
Goo4 olis^ Gpmi»«hended such as had exeix:ise4 
the sacerdotal functions, in the capacity of, priest 
or chaplain ; who, , besides perforaimg their 
U^ual odS&ces in the church, ^d attending on 
the sidb;, wev€ enjoine4> each in his turn, to 
starve in the am^y a& mimsters duiring the timie 
of wiuv The third class, was composed of 
those who were neither of nd>le_deacent, norii^ 
l^ly orders ; but were called uerving brothers^ and 
a^IX)inted to attend the sick and. wounded, or 
^plipy;^ in such inferik^r oc<:;iipsitiqns, as the 
kn^;hts should think proper to assign them^ 
These last, i^ process of time, were distinguish* 
edfrpmthe vest, byaGoatofarms^dififerentfrom 
the other knights ; but the dress prescribed tp 
themaflwjis black* with a white cross on the 
iN'east* 

R^mond, also, regulated thj^ order and dia* 
cipline, with respect to electioni^, admission Ixx 
tl^ noviqiate, reception, pro&ssKHi, and taking 
the vows ; tbs Sbrm of which was 9J& follows, 
and was made at the altar: <' I do hereby vf>w 
and promise to the almighty God, the most 
^ssed VLr^Mary,andtoSt.JohntheBaptist» 
by the bk^ing and assiatance ai Heav^, ih^.I 
wiU pay tiMe and sincere obedience to th& sia^ 
|«rior who i»hall be established oyer ixie, and wha 
shall be legally elected by our religion \ and that 
I will renounoe all property, and devote myself 
tQ peipetual chas^ty." As he withdrew his 
Ijksnd from the book, the person who officiated 
^ his admittanee said, " We wceive you, and 

Vol. XIV, H h 
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acknowledge yoU) as a servant of the poor and: 
the sick, and as consecrated to the defence of the 
catholic religion." On which the new knight 
replied, ^^ I acknowledge mysdf as such." In 
this ceremony the gown and the sword were 
united. 

The knights soon gained such esteem and re- 
putation by their valour and martial exiMtSy 
and were so much honoured and encouraged by 
most of the Christian princes, that many of the 
young nobility in Europe were desirous of beii^ 
received into their ovd&r* This concourse ob- 
liged the master to make a &rther division, 
answerable to the principal nations to be adr 
mitted, and were eight in number, said called 
tongues. 

These were Provence, to which was annexed 
the dignity of the grand commander ; Auvergoe, 
to which was added the office of grand maiv 
ahal of the order ; France, to which belonged 
the post of grand hospitaler ; Italy, to -which 
was united the office of g^nd admiral of the 
order of Rome ; Arragon, which had the dig- 
nity of grand protector of the order ; Englandy 
to which was annexed the office of colonel-ge- 
neral of the in&ntry ; Germany, where the grand 
bailtif and prior resided ; Castile, to which was 
affixed the dignity of grand chancellor of the 
order. This division still subsists in nearly the 
same form, except that the tongue of Ei^land 
has been abolished since the reformation, and its 
revenues have been differently applied. 

The use which these religious warriors made 
of their wealth and property, excited the libe* 
rality and admiration of many sovereigns, who 
gave them funds in their kingdiMn) and of great 
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ibrds ai^ pioQs persons, ¥dio bequeathed to them 
taluable legacies m every part of Europe. To 
manage their property, it was necessary to dis- 
patch to the different countries, proper officer* 
chosen from the body. The knights that were 
thus appointed in the several parts of Europe, 
to take care of the revenues, were denominated 
commanders, from the title of their commission, 
which commenced with the word cotnmendamiu^ 
We recommend to you ; and the houses or com- 
munities, where those administrators resided, 
were called commanderies. The office was not 
for life, but during the pleasure of the chapter, 
er so long as they behaved themselves properly. 
But as these commanders were sometimes 
found guilty of injustice, in appropriating too^ 
great a share of the revenue to their own use,^ 
yiey were afterwards placed under the cogni- 
sance -and visitation of superior officers, called 
priors, who were appointed by the assembly of 
knights to inspect their conduct, and to be re- 
sponsible for the proper application of the money 
received. From the nature of the office, the 
contributions sent to the chief place were styled 
rtsfionsiom^ and the administrators obtained the 
name of retfwmora^ and were engaged to transr 
jcnit to Jerusalem the revenues of each comman*- 
.dery, in conformity to the decree and ordinances 
.of the general chapter* The bailiffs were only 
subaltern commanders, who acted for their su- 
periors, and farmed the commanderies for a cer- 
tain annual sum of money. Some of them were 
csdled conventuals, resided in convents, and had 
the management of a quantity of land, the ia- 
jcome of which they paid to the commander, 
and had a stipend assigned them for their maiur 
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tenance, by llie grand mastei*. The g^vand kfcfi 
liffs are not comprehended in this class ; their of^ 
iice being of a higher nature,, and even supedof 
to that of the commanders themselves. Thesd* 
fiscal dignities have been greatly changed by 
time, but they have become excee<fingly luc)«« 
tive. 

The use of the revenues, as at first appcnnted 
by the grand master and the chapter, was in^ 
tended to support the hospitals, the knighti^, 
chaplains, serving brothers, the Christians whi^ 
made pilgrimages to the holy places, the sicli^ 
the lame, and the wounded. In a word, th^ 
property of which they were possessed, was de^ 
signed to defray aH the expenses af iht hos^tal^. 
tiie brothers, and the church. In the next pLac^ 
thie revenues were to be appropriated to the pt^ 
curing of arms, the paying of the troops whoM 
they engaged in their service, and the purehfii^ 
of ammunition and other necessary stbrcis fo^ 
tarrying on the war, guarding the highway*^ 
(Escorting pilgrims, and performing ^e vari^ 
other duties of religion. 

In the history of Malta, 9r6 mafty her6ie ftifttk 
and martial exploits, performed as well by i!*- 
dividuals as by generals. It' ought, ther^it^ 
to be dOigently read and considered by youh^ 
persons, in oider that bravery, which has be- 
come too methodical, may no longer be restraii*- 
ed to common rules and servile modes of act* 
ing. In matters relating to internal ailairs, 
rivalships, jealousy respecting the government, 
stratagems to supplant eath other, and the Hke, 
notwithstanding the miStary candour on which 
the knights pique themselves, and the impor- 
tuice they atUich to thes^ afBurS) they are to be 
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cmisiclei^d meveJy as monachal intrigues, and 
unworthy of historical notice. Under these im- 
pressions, we shall narrate only what seems ta 
have produced s6me remarkable event, or to 
have had an irameciiate or indirect influence oa 
the constitution of the order. 

Gilbert Assalis, an Englishman, the ^ j^. 
fourth grand master, and a knight of sin- x^y.' 
gular courage and valour, had the misfor- 
tune to be prevsdled on by the king of Jerusalem^ 
to assist him with all his forces in the war against 
the Saracens in E^ypt ; and for that purpose 
borrowed the sum of one hundred thousand- 
crowns on the credit of the order. He took the 
city of Balbeis, the' ancient Pelusium ; but his 
success not answering his expectations, nor the 
vast debt he had incurred, he resigned his digni- 
ty, and embarked for France. He was blamed 
for his ambition in engaging in a war that was 
not holy, contrary to 3ie institutes of the order, 
and for his prodigality of its treasure, which he 
consumed in a short space of time. 

. The affairs of the kingdom of Jerusalem be- 
pame so desperate, through the imprudence of 
king Amatri, and the valour and success of tl^e 
great Saladin, that both the knights Templars 
(pother military body) and those of St. John 
were continually iii arms against the powerful 
enemies of Christianity. Their forces being ex- 
hausted, required fresh and continual supplies 
fix)m Europe ; to obtain which, Amatri sent am- 
bassadors thither, and he himself repaired to 
Cpnstantinople, to implore the assistance of the^ 
emperor ; whilst the general of Saladin was i-a- 
vaging Syria and Palestine with fire and sword. 
Jobert} the grand master, with the assistance of 
Hh2 - 



Mcknights, and in cohjuaction whh the Tcifi- 
jilars, marched against die enemy) and obfigod 
the Turcotnahs to raise the stege of Arach^ and 
<D retire into the mountains and defDes. Ama* 
Cri, Ixowever, returned from Constantim^) 
without having obtained the desired relief either 
of troops or money. The grand master proved 
a comtant friend to his son, after he ascended 
the Arone, and tMiged Saladin to r^re in^ 
^reat loss and prec^itation into his own domi- 
nioQs. . ^ 

But a reverse took place som after, and Jbbert 
died of grie^ occasioned by the melancholy sitim* 
tion of the kingdom of Jerusalem, ifis successor 
fell bravely fighting at the head of bis knfghta> 
and ended his government by a glorioiis deaths 
The enemy being now in the heart of the king*- 
dom, the chapter elected the brave Garner of 
Neapoli, in Syria, in the rocAn of tixeir deceased 
^rand master. He signalized himself in diat 
desperate battle, in which Guy de Lusignan, Idiig 
of Jerusalem, ^as defeated and made prtsoner^ 
the holy cross taken by the enemy, and most of 
the knights lost their lives during the engage* 
. ment, or were afiterwards put to death by the or^ 
der of Saladin. Gamer fought till he waaco^ 
Vered with wounds, and then escaped to Aacfr^ 
lon^ where he died. 

The small remainder of the knights chose, m 
hh it)om, Ermengard, who was with difficulty 
l^revailed on to accept the dignity at that junc* 
tore* Soon afiter his election, the victorious Salae>» 
dm entered the city of Jetusalem, expetted aM 
. . ^ the knights Hospitalers out of that capt« 
2 *^,' tal, and th^ Latms out of Psdestine,- and 
abolished idl the militaiy orders that had 
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iMft iHstitnlad in teft oowtff) fi>r Hnt nf«^ 
ttod secuttty c^ pilgiteB* The gnnd maslcr 
ceemg hi» older dfcprived of tbeir Mid ent fa«fai- 
Wkth wdiMslBitd, about a thoqwid ChiiitiMi 
MptSviM «mt of the hamds <rf the ooB^ueror, and 
traaspcMted himself and his knights to the fertreit 
of Margftl^oD thecoAfiiies of Judea* whiefa had 
been given them by. the possessor, aodwhkhl«r 
htimebeoaMie their- principal place of lesideiic^k 
Hers^howeittry ^hey oomkined only tillthe tak- 
ing of the town of Acm by the Chritfiansf'foiir 
yeait after, the capfeureof whicb, in a great mea- 
eare^ was owing^ M ^lera. Removing thither, 
tiliey acquired a motra seonre retreat ; and the 
plaeexiblaineditB present appellation from the 
hni^tsy and was cafled Saint Jdin d* Acre. 

Alpbdnsa 4e Bartugal, a descendant <if (he 
royal &iBily of that kingdom, and the ele^ench 
grand master of the order, soon after his tlecUoil 
convened a geoeta^ chapter, m which many pm* 
dent and satetaty measnres were agreed to, Ibr 
tiie reformation ci the knights, who were be- 
ccane remiss in their dnty, and had aecustemed 
ehemselveatoalnkurions mode of fife ; andtbr 
hurodneing an aiistocraieal fatn of govem- 
meht. Many of his regulations, however, bemg 
^Miked by the knights, and ccmsideited as toe 
rigorons and severe, he was not successfol in hib 
4Bttempt« ' Beeommg, also, odious on account of 
Ins ki^rious behaviour, he divested himself df 
liis digpt^ty, mid sailed ^ Portugal, in hopes cf 
ascehding the throne of that kingdcnn, where he 
INM peisoned by his Ix^ther in 1307* B«t be^ 
fiire Ins abdication, he had obti^ied for his order 
several privileges and immuiiitbs, which might 
haveprocwred hhn eeteemand reepedy had not 
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hk& intBoded referiiuitioii oooMooed ananc^ 
and confusion : the major part of the knight^ 
absolutely refused to obey him any longer, andt 
IMng in open defiance of his statutes, oUiged 
him at once Jto abandon both his project and his 
dgnity. . ' 

Hbd^>arture, however, did not allay the jea? 
kMsies, nor terminate the divisions, which had 
been caused in the order: a dreadful quarrel 
happened between the Hospitalers and Temi- 
fdiffs, which had nearly proved fatal to both« 
The latter had. expelled from a castle a vassal, of 
tiie former ; who were no sooner informed of 
the injury, than,, without ferther ceremony, they 
dispatched a number of their kqights, that scaled 
the place, and drov^ out the aggressors with the 
sword* . These outrages inflamed both orders 
to such a degree as. to produce a. civil war, ia 
mrhich the friends of each interested themselves^ 
tndmade two considerable parti^ There bet 
ing at that time no sovereigii to restrain theiiT 
resentment, the patriarch and some of the bi? 
shops at length found means to persuade them 
-to agree to a suspeosicA of arms, and advised 
them to refer the GOoAiOvei^y to the determina* 
4ion of the holy see. . Accordingly, the pontiff 
exhorted them to lay aside their jealoumes an4 
dissensions, which were so inimical to the wel&re 
of Christiamty, and so useful to the Tucks an4 
their oth^ enemies* At length, the necessity of 
iuniting against the Saracen^ and of opposing 
their success, induced them to compromise thf 
differences that subsisted between them, and 
restored harmony and diacipliue. » 

About six or seven years after this accoipmck 
dation, died th^ king of Cyprus> w,hose sqycj* 
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tiKignt)f descendling to his son Hugfies, wkiir 
whom he tras not on iriendly terms^ he beqaeatb- 
«d the govemnfient of the iirtand to the kmghtt 
of St. Johir d'Act«« WeiM floi««d in to the 
order fifoiit ^i^i^Hit pmceey whoseeaied wdl 
pleased inth their services in Palestine. They 
also obtained various new piivileges from the 
liopes Celesthie the ^ird and Innooent the 
third ; asid more pardcnlarly from John, kin^ of 
Engtod* The ambassadors, liiDewise, who had 
l^n di^fytftiehed into Enrope to obtain §rtsh sno^ 
eourd, retnmed witb proAiises of a power&il and" 
warlike atmameitt bo^' by sea «nd land* 

WilBttm d^ CanOenaU) t))« eiglifteaith gmnd 
UMisierr^ wm ,ft strict observer of theh^ wligaw^ . 
dirties aad tnartiiA dtoeif^Me. Dntmg his goi* 
t^nMiefit) ttie French ttiooMKh having oauaoi. 
tile fliVtifioMilcilisof PtolemAlS) jisffiii Canarai^ 
tttfd ^IM* pktteS) to be Mpuwd^ MCdmed ]»t# 
fMtfM) «iidtefttli«eare<tfF«ft0Stflietoth»neW 
g^nd ttUMMWr, who aoooidlngly ftntlfied the mo- 
liMtery <if ii«9Q«it Thabor iH the ftivm of a stMig^ 
eittidd. He ^dso escMded dhe dmiaiMof thf 
Ol^dter in Htm country ^ and stresg^ened tike ca» 
tiie of l^HlMMiyy aiid other ftvlrenset) with mn^ 
ttierais gairisonsy iwMch became the support «ni 
firotectionof theChrkdans. 

Hugh R«vel, a native of DMsphkiy, and lltit 
lalne^enth grand msa^sati greatly contributed, bey 
Ills pmdent ttsd exett^ary oondust, to raise th^ 
dtgnky ti the order. He summoned a general 
chapter at €»sarea, ^^beretheahusesi winch ex- 
isted in se^eraa com^lMandetiesy wc^ eiiamihed 
mto md abolished, and pnors appolAted to in- 
spect them, and to transmit the revenues to the 
p«ibic isntmrfw A law was also enacted^ ptw^ 
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iitt>iting the knights from making ivUls^ or Itiflt* 
mg l^acieft to their domestics or otho^ without 
the permission of the grand master* Bf these^ 
•ad such like precautions,* they were enabled to 
let, on aU occasions, with their accustomed bra* 
very and zeal, notwithstanding the difficulties oco 
casioned by the remissness and indolence of those 
inonarchs, whose duty cmd interest certainly re* 
quired that they should have been supported* 

Revel had just entered, into the third year of 
his dignity, when Bendocdar, the newly-elected 
•oltan df Egypt, threatened the knights with toi- 
tal expulsion from the country of Paisstine* He 
acoprdk^y attacked the castle of Ashiir, whicH 
was garrisoned with one hundred knights, be* 
aides other troops, who defended the place with 
the greatest bravery till they wei« all cut ta 
pieces ; insomuch that the sultan could not en- 
ter the fortress, without passing over the bodiea 
of those who preferred death to capitukktion» 
The next year, the searport of Joppa, and the 
castle of Beaufort and Carac, feU into the hands 
of Bendocdar, and the garrisons underwent the 
•same fate* An tioch was surrendered by treachery^ 
and nothing appeared but the dismal prospect <^ 
being expelled ^sntirely out of the Holy JLand« 
To complete their misfortunes, all their posses^ 
sions in that country fell into the hands €>£ the 
enemy, and the Christians, particularly thosQ of 
the order of St* John d'Acre, were driven out of 
Palestine* 

After the capture of Acre, Joimde ViUiers, a 
native of France, and the twenty-first grand maap 
.ter, together with the few knights that survived 
the loss of that place, embarked with all apee<b 
and sought refuge in the isl^d of Cyprus^ wbera 



they made the mtyof Limisio their pttfidpal tt* 
sidence* Here they settled for the present ; and 
ViHiers convened two succes^ve chapters, in 
which they consoked the most proper meant 
of improving their almost hopeless condition^ 
and of preventing the total extinction of their or- 
der. The grand master's speech, which brought 
tears from the eyes of every person present, was 
followed by the protestations of all, both old and 
yoimg, that they were ready to haaard their 
fives for the recovery of their former possessions. 
The city of Limiaso had suffered so much iront 
the Arabian and Saracen corsairs, that some of 
Ihe assemUy proposed to take refoge in a more 
sa^ and convenient settlement in Italy, whither 
they had been invited* But this advice was re« 
jected by the grand master, and senior knights, 
who considered it as inconsistent with the intent 
and meaning of some of their statutes, which re« 
qmred that they should reside as near the Holy 
Land as possible, in order to be ready, whenever 
an opportunity should offer, to take up arms for 
its recovery. It was, therefore, agreed to remain 
in Cyprus for the present. 

As this setdement was not sufficiently large 
for containing a great multitude of knights and 
their retinue, it was resolved ithat a certain num- 
ber of those gallies, which had conveyed them to 
the island, shoukl be employed, under the com-* 
mand of some of the order, in traversing the seas, 
and carrying those who visited Palestine. Ac-' 
oordingly, many of them sailed from different 
ports, and, on their return, brought in several 
conmderaUe prizes taken from the infidel cor- 
sairs, which were cruising to intercept and carry 
aiS the pilgrims. These augmented their navai 



&vce ; Mi ^ «9oeeiB wi«dk aM»d€d tM^^^iliv^ 
pri«e, -tmovm^ them U^ beiki iMJKBT YeaMA I 
iiMoiBttch t^t the kBi§^ilii, «t thi# ptsipdy cwmi^ 
iBene^id Iheir mmtime el:peditk»)ft» 

iMi it GOQSttlated at that ^me.thdr pnii«if|il ivif 
wmree. Several prmcea» coosid^ring Ihem a4 
nmnecevaaiy, aftor thef h«d li»at.p9B#e«Mai^iaf tbn 
Holy^Lsuft^ agiyt^afamed' tb^ hnd^ and re y<ii>ii»i 
whidi had been ap|irQ|»«ia^ to Ih^irusi^ and 
a^pliad tfaem lo what thejr dmxwjMiJMit^ mova 
j^iotta and cb«ritaUe purposes than auppQrtiiif 
Uie l^ht$ m imde and ikipGQiy« Thmv^^ito^fsk 
was a^rtain^ aot moBiarilad; hiit the pppe ^m 
pou»iig their cause, obliged the king^ of £Qgl9i]4 
and PcHtngal tp t^mkfi their ao^mestnaiic^ 
, Thekidghtasaiiriaiwwdirh^ 
elder ^.not eq^hihit .suSQcieDt asdour £ir msii^ 
eotei|wiBe% which were eatta«i«^ljr luquiti^^ 
This was fiufficleRtly deiiac^astrated diurii^ the 
^Temment of their twtentjr^^^ecood. grand laajB* 
tfiVj who wa» a pecson advanced in ye4»% a^ 
fiiter for being employed in monkish offic^ 
than ruling a warlike .people* Hia afiected ia* 
ddktice, ^ na^«t io< sending the gsdlies after 
&e&h captuieS) occaaioned his being disliked and 
despbed by the whole order* CompJaints wera 
wadeagidnsthimto the pc^ by the knights, 
who requested that they might d4x>Be him. He, 
W«s» therefore, aus»m(»ied befose the pontiff; lit^ 
died before his arrival in Italy* 

Foulquier de Vilhu^, a Frenchman, and tb^ 

Iweitf y^fourth gcand master, coocetved the .dar> 

^ sign of conquering the island of Rhodes^ 

1308. where thelordsofGallahaderectedthcaift* 

. sdvesmix> petty soyerei^ps^ and wfaidi 
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WAS' peopled with Turkish and Saraceti iner* 
diants* Having, therefore, obtained the assist- 
ance of several Christian princes, he embarked 
hisluiights, together with all the arms and ef* 
Ibcts oi the order, and sailed from Cyprus on hia 
inten^d expedition. He besieged the capital of 
the island for some time ; but, at length, a gene* 
ral engagement took place, in which the inhabit^ 
ants fought with the greatest bravery in defence 
of their liberty, their property, their wives and 
children, and every thing near and dear t6 
them. The Saracens, however, were defeated, 
aibd compelled to abandon the field of battle, 
knd to seek refuge among die islands of the Ar^ 
i^ipeiago. 

' Having obtuned possession of Rhodes, in me* 
mory of this signal transtaction, Which .was so 
honourable and advantageous to the order, they 
assumed the title of the knights of Rhodes^ 
This conquest was followed by the reduction of 
eight or nine of less size and importance, for- 
merly called Rhodian islands, which, though 
mostly barren rocks, formed collectively a petty 
kingdom. The order of the Templars being 
suppressed, their lands and revenues were bes* 
towed on the knights of Rhodes^ who were thus 
rendered still more powerful. 

The success which attended the order in their 
cruises at sea^ introduced a very luxurious mode of 
I^. Even Villaret himself was strongly infect'* 
ed with the growing evil : his person was always 
surrounded mih fewning parasites ; and his table 
served with the most exquisite and costly dain- 
ties. He bestowed the vacant commands on his 
worthless favourites, in prejudice of those who, 
by their seniority or their merits seemed best e»- 

Vol. XIV. li 
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titled to them. He precluded all remonstrances 
and complaints, by denying access to his person ; 
or, if he vouchsafed an audience to any person, 
be assumed the most haughty and arrogant de« 
portment. On account of the absolute and des- 
potic authority which he exercised, the grand 
master was summoned to appear before a gene* 
ral chapter ; but refusing to obey, he wa& for- 
mally deposed. Villaret appealed from the de- 
cision of the assembly to that of the pope, who, 
in order to preserve his authority over the order, 
restored him to his former dignity, on condition 
that he should* voluntarily resign his office, after . 
ij; had been thus honourably recovered. The 
grand master accordingly fulfilled his agreement, 
passed the remainder of his life in liuiguedoc, 
and died in the bosom of peace, in his own coun- 
try, where a marble monument was erected to 
bis memory^ 

Under the mastership of his successor Ville«- 
neuve, the great concourse of knights rendered 
it necessary to enact a law, which declared that 
those should be incapable of every dignity, who 
had not resided a certain number of years in 
Rhodes, and who, during that residence, had 
not served in war, or oa board the ships of the 
order. 

A remarkable transaction happened under this 
grand mastfsr. Among the many venomous 
creatures tha^ infested the island, was a horrid 
and frightful serpent, which inhabited a subter- 
raneous cavern, from whence it made dreadfu} 
havoc among the cattle. Several Rhodia^ 
knights had lost their Hvjbs in endeavouring to 
dpstrpy this monster ; on which aqcount Ville- 
neuv^ exptessly forbade any fattier attempts t^ 
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be made, and prohibited all from'expomng them- 
selves to its ftiry, under the severest penalties. 
This injunction they readily <A)eyed, except a 
provincial knight named Deodat de Gozan, who 
resolved, at the hazard of his life, to endeavour 
to destroy it, and thereby rid the bland of this 
annoyance. 

Having examined the dragon at a distance, he 
observed that the belly of the animal was without 
scales, and therefore determined to assault it in 
that defenceless part. In the mean time retiring 
to his native castle of Gozan, he caused a figure 
having a perfect resemblance to it to be made ; 
accustomed two young dogs to throw themselves 
on the fictitious monster, without being frighten- 
ed^ and to seize it under the belly, whilst he him* 
self, in complete armour, attacked it on horse- 
back with his lance. Having practised this ex* 
ercise several months, he sailed back to Rhodes 
with his dogs, and lay concealed till he found an 
opportunity of assaulting the serpent. Going 
lo the place of its abode, he struck it with his 
lance, which recoiled ; whilst he wasi preparing 
to repeat the attack, his horse, affrighted with 
the hissing, and stench of the monster, started, 
and would have thrown him, had he not dex- 
terously- dismounted. He thcp drew his sword, 
and byvthe assistance of his dogs, at length, with 
much difficulty and danger, gained a complete 
victory, and lulled the dragon. 

This exploit was no sooner known, than Go- 
zan was surrounded by a vast crowd of inhabit- 
ants, and a great number c^ knights, who con- 
ducted him in triumph to the palace of the grand 
master ; but, instead of receiving applause and 
eomm^idations from VUleneuve, as he expected^ 



lie nvBS ifevcr^y reprimanded for h» disobe^ 
eaecy and sent to prkim, without bdng pennit'* 
ted to speak in hia own behalf. At length lie 
was de|^raded» and deprived of the cross and ha- 
hit of &% order ; im indignity which he consid^ 
eired as more rigorcHis than death. The grmd 
master, however, who was of a generous dispOf 
weion, and a great admirer of valour^ having 
thus asserted his authority, readily received Inm 
again, and confet*red on him many mgntik fa* 
VDurs* He even appointed Gozan his lieutenimt« 
general, and properly concluded that a persoa 
who had displayed such extraordinaty valour and 
prudent conduct for the safety of the island^ 
couid not fail of being service^)le against the 
enemies of Christianity. 

Gozan afterwards got himself elected grand 
master, by a {Mece of boldness, which, perhaps^ 
never succe^cd with any other person* The 
chapter being much embarrassed {Old divided in 
regard to the ekcdon, the old members wishing 
fer a grave religious man^ and the young onea 
desiring a warrior who might lead them to gain 
and to glory; when it came to the turn of Gozan 
to give his vote, he expressed himself to the 
feUowing effect : ^ On my entering this assem* 
bly, I took a solemn oath, that I would not pro* 
pose any knight but such as I thought most woiv 
thy of this importimt office, and whom I believed 
to have the general good of the mtler at heart* 
After having seriouidy considered the present 
state of Christianity, and the continual wars 
which we are obliged to maintain against the in- 
fidels, and the firmness mid 'ngour necessary to 
prevent a relaxation of discipline, I declare that 
( find no person more csupable than myself for 



undertaking this arduous office, and managing 
properly the affairs of our holy religion." Find-^. 
ing that all the kmghts observed silence, he be**' 
. gan to enumerate his former exploits, recounting 
more especially the particularities of his conduct 
ever since he had been created lieutena^it-gene- 
raL He concluded his speech, by addressing' 
the electors4n these words : " You have already- 
had a convincing proof of my government, and 
cannot but know what you miay reasonably ex- 
pect. I am, therefore, persuaded that, with- 
imt doing me injustice, you cannot refuse me 
your votes." To hazard such a proposal in aa 
assembly of rivals, was a very delicate matter* 
and required a pure conscience. Gozan, how- 
ever, was unanimously elected, to the great joy 
of the youthful knights, who considered him as a 
hero ; and he fulfilled the hopes which he had 
iientured to excite* 

- His bravery and prudence added vigour to the 
league which had been formed against the Turks. 
He procured the command of the fleet for the 
grand prior of Lon^baxdy, a knight of great cxxa* 
rage and experience, who surprised the Turiush 
armament near the small island of Embro, in 
tiierArchipdago. An action immediately ensu- 
ed, in which the Christians took one hundred 
and twenty vessels, and five thousand slaves* 
This great victory was soon followed by another 
gainedover the &uacens of £gypt» Gozan died 
at an advanced age, greatly regretted smd esteem- 
ed for bis many virtues; 

Ferdmand deHeredia, the thirty^rst grand 

master, who was elected throu^gh the interest of 

the pope, was also brave and valiant. In con^ 

jonctJon with, the Venetians, he attacked thecitf 

I i 2 



ff Patnui in the Morea, frcm wluch tlie Jbfitier 
had been expelled by the Turks* The place was 
ingorouaiy defended ; t>ut the enginea having 
effected a breach in 1^ walls^ Heredia entered 
, sword in band^ and was followed by hts kni^te*^ 
The ^[und master and the governor encounter- 
^ each other ; and the garrison were all put to 
the sword* The success of this enten^rise in* 
duced Heredia to attenq>t the conquest of the 
whole peninsula* In reconnoitring, howevery 
the scite and fortifications of Corinth, which was 
the next place intended to be attaeked, he was 
unfortunately taken prisoner by a party of Turk* 
^ish soMiers, who stew his attendants, and sent 
*him prisoner to the grand seignior, without en* 
tertaining any susfHcionsof his being the gn^ 
jnaster* 

The thiteegrsffid prises who had^acccaapsBied 
Heredia from Marseilles, were no sooner infenii.* 
ed of this circumstanee, than they ofimd to re« 
^tore Patras to the Turks on condition of hb be^ 
ing released* But the. sultan, who, by means of 
some deserters, had beccnne aoc^inted with the 
dignity of his prisoner, rejected the proposada 
mth disdain, and observed that, as he was stiU 
possessed of the rest of Morea, he knew how to 
recover that city in less time than ithey had spent 
in its reduction* This mortifying refosal, added 
to the disgrace of leaving their grand master a 
prisoner in th^ hands of infidels, induced them 
to ofiec a considerable sum of money, besides the 
surrender of Patras, for his ransom^ and to re^ 
mam as^ testages till it should be paid* The 
Turks agreed to this proposal; but whoi the 
ihree grand priors, with several knights, arrived 
at the. castle of Corinth^ where Her^ was cui^ 
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&ie4 mxl told him, that they were coine to set 
him at liberty, he said, '^ My dear brethren, 
lesive an useless and superannuated o)d man, 
whose life, l^ the course of nature, can be of no 
long duration, to die in his chains ; and do you, 
who are young and active, preserve yourselves 
{(M* the service of reiigicm." At lengdi, when 
those who were penmtted to speak, hiad endea- 
voured by their tears and intreaties to gain his 
consent, he replied^ ^ If such a laipge sum inust 
be paid for my ransom, let it not be tafcen from 
the treasury <^ the order ; my &mily has been 
sufiiciently enriched by my means, to ^lew to- 
^vaids me this mark of gratkude*" 
> This was a noble lesson of magnanimity to the 
knights ; and it might have been expected that 
the Turks vrooAd have been moved by such a stn^ 
gidor instmceoC generosity* The oiafy e&ct, 
kowever, it produced on the latter, was, that 
they comienmed him to a more severe confine* 
meni^ and sent him into a closet prison in Alb»- 
fiia, where he was kept above tluee yeai*s ; and, 
at length, was ransomed with- the sums fiimi^ed 
by his femily. 

. At the &dd ^ the fourteepth and the begin* 
ning of the fifteenth century, the grand masters 
..were frequently obliged to quit Rhodes, and to 
appear at the court of Uie popes, who interfered 
with almost every aGBedr of the wder. Theii 
frequent absence caused a great relaxation of di»- 
^ipltne in the islandb The kn^hts, also, were 
fend of these journeys ; during which they could 
.ibacempt themselves, witJiout scandsd, from the se- 
verity of their rules* They were well received 
by the Christisoi princes^ and, on account of their 
experience, were frequently employed as arbites 
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in affairs of iinp(Mtance ; and they likewise ne^ 
gociated for themselves. 

The death of Gregory the eleventh was fol- 
lowed by a schism between Urban the sixth and 
Clement the seventh ; which occasioned a din* 
sibn in the order, some adhering to the former, 
and others to the latter. Heredia, however, at 
the head of the whble convent, publicly declared 
in favour of Clement. This conduct gave um- 
brage to Urban, who deposed him fix>m his 
office, and appointed one Richard Caracciola, 
grand prior of Capua, to the dignity^ At thts 
time, therefore, there were two grand masters in ' 
the order, as well as two pontiffs in the church ; 
but most of the knights stedfastly adhered to He- 
redia. 

During his imprisonment^ great abuses had' 
crept into the order. The commanders ahd 
priors had assumed a kind of independency^ 
and constituted themselves judges of what per* 
tiofi of their re^onsions should be transinitted 
to the public treasury, vrithout i^egarding the 
Injunctions of the council. Many withheld etea 
the whole of their revenues. The order was 
so much in arrear, that Heredia was obHged to 
make a journey to Avignon, the residence of 
pope Clement, and te request that pontiff to 
interpose his authority, and to compel the stew* 
ards to refund the wealth they had so unjustly 
withheld. Accordingly, three successive chap- 
ters were convened, in which the grand master 
presided, and represented, in the most pathetic 
msmner, the danger to which the order and 
Christianity were exposed by those abuses, esh ; 

pecially at a time when the emperor Bajazet / 

seemed to threaten both Smyrna and Rhodes >; 
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Th«ie ttpresentations had the desired effect ; 
many offered to attend him to Rhodes ; and 
others eng^ed to remit the arrears due to the 
treasury* 

During the government of Philibert de Na«> 
illaC) the thirty-second grand master, Theodore 
Paleologus, despot of Mprea, arrived at ^ ^ 
Rhodes, and offered to sell that penin- j'^g^[ 
aula to the order, who readily acceded to 
the proposal. £^ virtue of this agreement he 
was to deliver up to them Corinth, Sparta, and 
the other principal ddes of the province* The 
grand master immediately appointed proper 
commissaries to take possession of those places, 
in the name of the knights of Rhodes. Ac- 
cordingly, the magistracy and inhabitants of 
Corinth, not doubting but that, under the pro- 
tection of so powerful and warlike an oitkr, 
theyshotdd in a great measure be freed from 
the incursions and depredations of the Turi^s, 
received them with the greatest demonstrations 
of joy. But at Sparta, the Greek bishop in- 
vestigated the citizttis to such a degree, that they 
dispatched deputies to inform the comnussaries 
they were resolved not to admit them into their 
City, and that, if they attempted to approach 
nearer^ they should be considered as enemies*^ 
Inconsequence of this reluctancy of the inhabi- 
tants to submit to their government, the pro^ 
ject was entirely abandoned. 

The tranquility which had for some time pre- 
vaUed in the order and' the church, was again 
diafeurhed by the successive attacksof the Turks, 
and of the Saracens in Egypt. The latter re^ 
solved on the conquest of Cyprus, thea in strict 
aUiance with Rhodes, and demanded that Janua^ 
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the monarch of that island, should become tn- 
butary to them* The grand master assisted 
that king with men ^and money ; but the war 
terminated in the loss of a great number of 
Rhodian knights, the total defeat of the effemi- 
nate Cypriots, and the captivity of their sove- 
reign, who was carried prisoner into Egypt. 

Provoked at this conduct of the grand master, 
the Egyptian sultan was easily induced by his 
court to attempt the conquest of Rhodes, the 
success of which expedition, he was told, would 
fecilitate the reduction of all the other islands 
of the Arcliipelago. He, therefore, appeared 
before Rhodes, with a fleet of eighteen gallies 
and a number of other vessels* The grand 
master hesitated not to offer battle to this ar- 
mament ; but they, struck with consternation 
and dismay, at the sight of so many ships under 
his command, redred into a ci^eek to defend 
themselves from the enemy, and sailed home- 
ward during the night* 

The sultan, indignant at his ill success, pre- 
pared a more powerful fieet, and landed in 
Rhodes an army of eighty thousand men, who 
were the choicest of bis forces* These troops 
immediately marched to the capital of the 
iriand, whilst the fleet blocked up the harbour, 
and prevented the arrival of any succours* The 
place was battered with a numerous, train of 
artillery, and various attacks were made on the 
town ; but the besiegers were always repulsed 
with great loss* The general having pursued 
his project till the greatest part (^ his army vms 
destroyed, found himself obliged to raise the 
siege, and to re-«mbark the remains of his forces. 
forJE^pt. 
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^ At length, Mohammed, the Turkish emperor; 
determined to attack Rhodes, and com- ^ ^^ 
mitted the conduct of the enterprize to j^gQ, 
Michael Paleologus, a Greek renegado 
of the imperial &mily, whom he had'ndsed to 
the digni^ of grand vizier. Accordingly, he 
sailed with one hundred and sixty lai^e vessels, 
besides transports, in which were embarked an 
army of one hundred thousand mep* These 
troops arriving on the coasts of the* island, land- 
ed under the fire of their artillery. The rene- 
* gado had every assistance necessary for so im- 
portant an operation. The Turks having in* 
trenched themselves, summoned the city to sur- 
render ; which being refused, the siege of the 
place commenced. Both sides, on this trying 
occasion, displayed the greatest fury and bra- 
very. Neither the extraordinary courages of 
the knights, nor the many repulses which the 
Turks sustsuned, could induce the grand vizier» 
whp dreaded the resentment of Mohammed 
more ;than the Rhodian arms, to relinquish the 
.enterprize. 

De^Muring, however, «f obtaining possessioil 
<of the city,so long as the brave Peter d'Aubusson^ 
t}ie grand master, commanded, he sent tvno re- 
megadoes as deserters, who promised to des^toj 
him by poison, assansination, or some other 
meansf These rvillaias procured access into the 
palace, and would have accomplished their ob- 
ject, had not one of them been timely discovered, 
and, being put to the torture, confessed the 
whole design, and informed against his ac- 
complice. This project having failed himi, the 
grand vizier had recourse to -another.; He 
c;aused letters, which were filled with the most 
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insdent threats and bravadoes, to be tliiOTn 
into the city* Some of them extolled th& power 
and clemency of the Turkic sultan.; and re** 
presented the happiness that would result from 
exchanging the tyranivy of the Rhodian order 
fer the mildness of the Ottoman government | 
whilst others denounced immediate and inevi* 
table destruction) if they refused the terms he 
so generously offered. 

These letters being treated by the inhabitants 
with the contempt they deserved, his next stnu 
tagem was an embassy to the grand master* 
D'Aubusson, who wanted to gain time for re- 
pairing the breaches made in the walls by the 
enemy's artillery, converted the embassy into 
a conference, which he held with one of the 
principal officers of the Turkish army. In thia^ 
interview, the Turk divested himself of the 
fierce and haughty air natural to his nation, 
and exhorted the grand master to capitulate, 
and not to sufBsr the valour of himself and hi9 
knights to expose them and a vast number of 
innocent inhabitants to the horrid and dreadful 
consequences of an assault. The grand master 
replied, that if the viaer thought proper to try 
the fortune of an attack, he would find the want 
of walls and bulwarks fuUy supplied. ^ The 
dty," s^ the intrepid d'Aubusson, << is strong 
enough while defended by the knights, who 
have all one heart and one mind, directed to 
one single object, the defence of the feith} and* 
the honour and glory d£ their order. Men who 
donot fear death, are stronger than walls and 
bastions." 

This answer terminated the conference ; but' 
the refusal of the grand master to surrender' 



me fliKre, pitiduced an ifi effect on several of 
the order, who complained loudly of the ob-^ 
idnacy of d'Aubtrasoft, and declared for an ho- 
novirsdjfe capitulation* They had been moved 
to this by the picture drawn by the Turkislt 
envoy, of the horrors committed in a towit 
taken by assanlt ; ptSage, massacre, and the in-^ 
eidls offei^ to wives and daught^^. Thes^ 
cabals, whieh increased daily, being reported tdr 
<he grand maister, he sent fbr the disaffected 
kmghts to tte palace, andy as if he had no longer 
•coiwWeted 'them as brethren and members of 
• the order, addressed them as follows : " Gen- 
tlemen, if any of yem do not think yourselves 
silfficiently sdfe in this place, the gates are not 
so closely bioekaded as to prevent me from find- 
ing means to facilitate your escape from the ci- 
ty.'^ After a short pause, he added, wi^h an air 
of authority and indignation, <* But if you wish 
to remsan hefe, let me hear no more of capitu- 
lating, on pain of suffering immediate death." 
These menacing words overwhelmed the kntglits 
iHth shame and ao^uston, and they knewtiot what 
tarepiytotiieindtgnancgmid master. At length 
rec^lecting themsdives, ^ey Mt at his feet, 
expressed the greatest contrition for ^hh emo« 
don of wettoess, and gave* him the s&ongest 
assunmces, thait they would defend ^ place 
to the last esttremity. They aecordhigly dis^ 
played on aU nocasiona such bravery and intre- 
{:4dity, that they iieemed desnroua of expiating 
by their blood the weideness af whidh they had 
been guiHy. D^ Aubusson set them an example^ 
as he aliraya appeared itt Ae most dangerous 

Vol. XIV. K k 
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ceited from the grand mastery denounced de* 
«tructkin against the whole order, and ordered 
a number of spikes to be fixed at the head of 
his camp, resolving to impale every one that 
fell into his hands. The fire of the artillery re-* 
commenced with still greater fury ; an assault 
was made on different parts of the city, and in 
spite of the efforts of the order, the Turkish 
standard was placed on the ramparts. This cir- 
cumstance produced a new kind of combat on 
the top of the walls. The grand master, at the 
head of his knights, i^ain n^ounted the ladder 
with the half pikes in their hands. They en- 
countered an obstinate opposition from the 
Turks ; but, at length, were successful in forc- 
ing them to retire. These were succeeded by a 
resolute corps of Janissaries, whom the grand 
vizier had dispatched thither, with the promise 
of an ample reward, if they should kill d'Ai:^ 
busson. They soon distinguished the grand 
master by his gilt armour, and attacking him, 
in spite of the knights by whom he was sur- 
rounded, wounded him in different parts of the 
^ body. Thpse of his order seeing him covered 
with Uood, begged that he would retire to a 
place of safety ; but he replied, that he was de*. 
termined to die honojut^bly for the cause of re- 
ligion and of his people. This resolution in- 
spired the knights witii new vigour ; they fell 
with redoubled fury on the Turks, cut in pieces 
all that opposed, and struck the rest with such 
consternation and dismay^, that neither the 
threats nor the entreaties of the vizier could 
prevent them from a shg^neful flight. Tht 
Rhodians eagerly pursued them, and killed 
vast numbers. They w^re obliged toabandoat 
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Iheir cMiip, and^ being completely routed) re* 
Iked to their ships in coi^sion* The grand 
^izier giving all up for lost^ set sail for Constant 
tinopier 

In the beginning of this year happened ^ ^ 
a violent earthquake, which greatly en- j^gxj 
dangered the city and island* The sea 
broke in, and overflowed a great part of Rhodes^ 
Several ;other shocks were felt successively dur» 
ing the same month ; but the most dreadful took 
place on the tenth of December, at midnight* 
Several churches, the grand palace, and many, 
oUier public edifices were greatly injured ; and 
the ground heaved.and undulated in a terrifying 
manner. The Rhodians, who have a tradition 
that their island arose out of the sea, imagined 
that it was about to sink into it again. The 
grand master, taking advantage of the general 
consternation, refiormed several great enormities^ 
which existed in the order.. 
• Whilst d'Aubusson. was thus employed, he 
received a message from Zizim, the late em^ 
peror Mahommed's son, whom his brother Ba- 
jftzethad defeated. This prince implored the' 
aid and protection of the order, and begged aii 
asylum fram the grand master. His request 
was readily granted, and he was received with 
all the marks of honour due to his xank. Soon 
altera minister arrived from Achmed, the &• 
vourite vizier and general of Bajazet, to propose 
a negociation of peace with his master, vnth 
offers of his mediation, if d'Aubusson would 
send an embassy to Constantinople. It was 
eiasy to perceive by these artful proceedings,, that 
Bajiazet wished to have his rival cUspatched by 
^poison or the sword. D/Aubusson, therefore^ 
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« 

Aniliaaoddifiaatlpomed aisessta^ anlMttWienal 
Ifattl Jbe VBS ready imeicce^t the offer made hin^ 
innradtd tibe empeioT dera^nflbni neither vM&al^ 
age nor tribnte. Accordinglj, he dispatched 
two of his priodiMd knights to Bi|ajBet9 who je-» 
eeived them with eveiy maii^ of distiacttoDy aoA 
appointed Achmed and Michael Paleologu^ ta 
negodate the peaoe*^ By the treaty which Hief 
eonclndtdy the gaisui master enga|;ed to retaio 
Ziaim in his {K>wec^ under a sufficient guard of 
Jiis knights ; and that he shouid not delmr him 
up to any. other piince^ who might taice occasioa 
te disturb the goTennoent of the saltan* In 
^Bonsidention.of this service, tbeOttpoian mo^ 
narch agreed to pay thirty ^fiye thousand dncata 
aammUy into the. treiniiry of the knig^ts^ &r the 
xnaintenaiiee of die prinoe^and ten tbonsaod du* 
iats ayear to the grand master, &r the damages 
^acasioned by thel'itilnBh ibrces in the isbina ^if 
JUiodes* 

This treaty soiifed the reputation of d'Aubus- 
soBk The unfintuhs^e wSi^dm compfadned loudly 
that thb base cootrdct was in open iriolation of 
the safety which the grand mast^ had promised 
him* Many took occasion to throw severe re* 
flectimis on d'AcdMissod, for having sold tlie li« 
berty of a prince who had put himself under his 
protection) and, for the sake of ait inconsiderable 
tribute, engaged to become the gaoler of Zizim, 
in £|vourof a tyrant, and an irreconcileabie ene* 
jny of Christianity. Pope Innocent the eighth, 
howeTer, was so &r from censuring this pcditic 
conduct of the grand master, that he made preSs* 
mvg overtures that his nuncio should take upon 
him the cu9tody of the unfortunate prince ; and 
represented that if he had Zi2itn ih his powtsr^ 
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he coidd speecfify termiiuUe -die irm thai' 
raged between Christifti) princes^ by uniting 
tbeminaleague agaiadtBajazeU D'Aubmaon 
made several just and strong ebjectkms to tfaiil 
proposal ; bat iifidkig the poatiff resohite aadt 
inflexifoley lie at length sent two of his pnncipal 
knights to treat with his hdmess about this mat- 
ter, and. to obtain for. himself and his order the 
most advantageous terms*' 

The pope agreed, if his demand: shotdd be> 
complied with, and Zhum delivered into hi* 
hands, that m case Bajazet should witldidd tlie 
payment of the yearly sum stipulated ibr the 
maintenance of the prince, on account of this^ 
treaty, he would supply the deficiency by sup- 
{iressing the two. orders of St. Lazarus and St. 
Sepulchre, and bestowing their revenue on the 
knights of Rhodes.- Nor in this contract was- 
the interest of the grand master forgotten : on^ 
&e delivery of 2izim by his {denipotentiaries^ 
d'Aubusson was to be created cardinal, and the 
nuncio of his holiness in. the east; dignities^ 
which, however unfit for a secular sovereign^, 
and still less proper for the chief of a military^ 
order, were, nevertheless, actually conferred. ' 

Thus was the unfortunate prince bought and 
sold by those persons from whom h^. expected 
to receive kindness and protection. But this - 
perfidy did not equal tiie treacherous and inhu-> 
ihan Un^tment, which Zium received from In- 
nocent's immediate successes*, Alexander the ■ 
ttxth, who, a few years after^ caused him to be 
closely confined in the prison of St. Angelo, and. 
for the sum of three hundred thousand ducats, 
that Baja2et engaged to pay him, ordered the 
pjrince to be- privately poisoned. Thus was the. 
K k :^. 
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frend rawter brighMill)^ the authoir of tbe detM 
of the unfortiaiate Zmm. ~ 

Notwithstanding the brave defence of d'Au- 
fausson, the Turiw still desired to obtun pos- 
acsoon of Rhodes. Soliman, the present enipe* 
aor, having made himself master of Belgrade^ 
resolved to Mow the plan of his late fistther 
Seltm, and to altK:k that island. He therefore 
made the necessary preparations for a nege, and 
appointed the several oflficers who were to conir 
mand it ; but before he proceeded to extremities9» 
he sent friendly invitations to the order. In the 
mean time, the knights, at the bead of whom 
was Villiers de I'lsle Adam, the forty-second 
grand master, elected in 1 520, employed them- 
^telves in preparing to repel the intended mr" 
vasion. At length, Soliman sent the order a 
declaration of war to the following effect: ^ The 
continual ravages which you commit against our 
fiiithfiil subjects^ and the injury and indignitjr. 
thereby offered to our imperial majesty, oblige- 
us to send our express commands, that«you ioiK 
mediately deliver up to us the island and fortress 
af. Rhodes. If you shall readily consent to per** 
form the same, I swear by the omnipotent Creatoir 
of heaven and earthy and the great prophet Ma^ 
hornet, that every kind of &vQur and good treats 
ment shall be shewn you. But if you delay to 
•bey these orders, you shall all feel the vei>« 
geance of our formidable swprd ; and the low*, 
ers, bastions, and edifices of the island of 
Rhodes, be levelled with the grass which grows 
at the bottom of these fortifications.'' 
, This declaration was soon followed by a large 
and powerful fleet. The army consisted of two 
hundred thousand men> and \ir^ comxnaijidQd 
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bf a fcmiig officer named Pfrrhus. The Tui^» 

huided without oppou^n, and immediately in* 
¥e8ted the city. The trenches were opened, and 
the enemy raised a strong battery, which Was 
soon dismounted by the fire of the besieged* 
This advantage was fc^wed by frequent sallies, 
in which great numbers of the Turks suffered. 
The same efforts and opposition were daily re* 
posted, and the janissaries experienced such % 
superiority of skill and bravery, that they com- 
plained they had been brought thither to be 
slaughtered. These murmurs produced age* 
neral mutiny among the soldiers, and a sin- 
gular contempt for their commander, who ap- 
prised the sultan of these circumstances, and as- 
sured him that his immediate presence was ne- 
cessary to prevent a general defection. 

This disagreeable intelligence determined 
Soliman to sail to Rhodes, and command the 
dege in person. Having, therefore, reached the 
camp at the head of fifteen thousand of his beat 
troops, who had accompanied him from Lycia, he 
ordered the whole army to appear before hin| 
without arms or accoutrements. He then caused 
them to be surrounded by his escort, whilst he 
stood on an imperial throne, from whence he 
might be seen and heard by every soldier ^, and 
whilst his countenance darted indignation against 
the offenders, he harangued them in the most 
opprobrious and menacing manner, and concluded 
bis speech with threatening them with eacempl». 
ry punishment* On a preconcerted signal, the 
fifteen thousand armed men drew their sabres, 
and held them suspended over the beads of the 
culprits, as if they designed to put them to death* 
AH the generak immediately approached the 
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throne with the most abject huxnifitj^ and interim 
ceded for them ; while they all fell on their 
&ceS} and begged for mercy. The sultan, who 
only wished to reduce them to duty^ suffered 
Inmself to be appeased* <^ In compliance, with' 
your intreaties," said he to the generals^ ^ I^ 
shall suspend punishing the guSty, but let them, 
seek pardon on the bastions and l^lwaiiLS of the 
enemy." This declaration had an instantaneousr ■ 
effect : the assault which took place after thia>^ 
scene was terrible, and was followed by others > 
no less murderous^ 

The siege was renewed with redoubled tigour,^ 
and the knights made incrediUe eflforts to de-- 
fend the place. Soliman perceiving that the 
city was covered with fortHiGationS) which com- 
manded all his batteries^ ordered an immense 
'^quantity of stones and earth to be cdlected^ and 
mounds to be raised, fhmi whence they might: 
keep up a constant fire of artillery. Thebesiegedy 
however, who discovered in what manner thef. 
planted their batteries, demolbhed tlicm with 
their cannon. Towers were fi-equently destroyed^ 
hitches effected, and assaults made ; but tiie 
Turks were always repulsed* In short, Soliman, 
in all probability, would not have been more, 
successful than his predecessor MiJiomet, had 
he not found a trutor in the town, and even id 
the council, who gave him information of every 
thing that passed, atid made him acquainted 
with the measures he ought to pursue* Thid 
member of the order was s^mrulated to commit 
«uch an act of perfidyi-by^ motives of jealousy 
and revenge for not having been elected gnmd 
master* He was, indeed, detected and punish^ 
ed with death ; but having been eatiusted with 



&eca^ of pitKuring {irovisioiis and ammuiii*- 
daOf the town, bjr his malicious treacherjr, was 
found to be desdttite of ^ese necessaries) which 
hastened its surrender^ 

The terms of capitiitetioily which were as ik^ 
Tourable a^ couid be expected bf a citf reduced 
to the last extremity, were scarcely concluded 
fmd ratified, before a nnmerous fleet was penceir* 
ed sailing towarda the island, which it was sup^ 
j)osed came from Europe. It proved, howeVer^ 
to be a Turkish armament, with a £resh feih* 
Ibrcement of troops, sent from Persia to relicTe 
those who were worn out with the &tigues of So* 
long and bioody a siege. Had they arriired 
sooner, it is probable the sultan woul4 Qot haTe 
granted them so ^vourable a capitulation) 
fiiou^ he continued fidthfully to observe it» 
Scdiman gave the grand master several marks of 
his esteem sind respect, and assured hin^ tiiat k 
was not withcait reluctance he conipefled m 
brave a Christian at his years to abandon hi» ha^ 
bitadoQ. 

ViUiers^ though oppress^ widi gri^ did not 
fkil to provide for the safe^ of those who qui** 
ied the island. He gave ordeis ler the enifaarka* 
uon of his people, which was effected in ibA 
night. Besides, the knights, more thttd ibur^ 
thousand of the mhabitants fidlowed the Ibrtunb^ 
of the order, alt <if whom the grand muter iaip 
safely on board, befoie he left the shore. They 
set sail for Candia, where having anivsd, after 
suflerif^ a most viotent storm^ tiiey proceaM 
towards Italy, ^d^ at lengthy arrived ait Mesaonu 
When their landing was announced, th/eyr wem 
immedyMy sumMrnded with ail^nobiihy and 
principal offlcei»<^ tbeatftWfaawmit«i«tofllM 



place to mieet theiki. Instead of the reUgioiii 
fiag^ whieh they had hitherto used, they hoisted a 
banner on which was represented the blessed Vir- 
gin with her dead son in her arms, and this in* 
cfiption .: AffUctU afies ultima rebw'"^^ last con- 
solotipnin adversity. The people seemed to 
sympathize with the venerable leader, no less 
admirable for his fortitude under misfortunes^ 
than for the glory^ which he had acquired by the 
noble defence of Rhodes* The viceroy offered 
him, in the name of the emperor Charks the 
fifth, the town and harbous of Messina, as a place 
of shelter and retreat- 
In the midst of gloomy silence; he was conducts 
ed to the palace, while regret, for being obliged 
to detiver into the hands of the enemies of Chris«^ 
tianity an island, in which his predecessors had 
reigned with so much glory, was exhibited in hiis 
wmls, actions, and even looks; but he did not 
suffer his' grief to lessen his authority and cir* 
cumspection. He provided every assistance and 
accommodation for the sick and wounded, on 
whom he bestowed the atmost care and atten- 
tiatu When his followers were a little recovered; 
he again set sail, and proceeded to the gulph of 
Bata, where he disembarked, and went to see 
what hopes would be afford^ him by the pope* 
Adrian the sixth received him with all the marks 
o^ honour and esteem, which his merit and dig* 
nity deserved. Having given him all the pi^se 
due to his conduct and bravery, he assured himy 
that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
preserve an order so useful and advantageous to 
the wd&re of Christianity. 

Adrian, however, dying, was succeeded by. 
Jxdius de MediciS) a knight of .their order, to the 
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no small joy of the grand-master and his peopley 
who £ould more safely depend on his assistance 
and friendship, than on the fair promises of his 
predecessor. They were not disappointed in 
their expectations, for never did a pontiff testify 
more zeal or esteem for the knights. The first 
service Ke rendered the order was by a bull 
which forbade the members to separate, and by. 
these means he prevented its dissolution, which 
would otherwise have been inevitable. It was 
agreed that the order should take up their abode 
9t Viterbo, a place in the ecclesiastical states^ 
till a more convenieiit situation could be found i 
whilst their gallies^ ^nd other vessels should re-- 
main at Civitta Vecchia. The pope and grand, 
master held frequent conferences, relative to the 
most proper place for the future settlement o£ 
the order, and, in the end, the island of Malta 
was considered as the strongest and most conve* 
nient for the purpose. Ambassadors were, there- 
fore, sent to the emperor Charles the fifth, then 
at Madrid, to whom as king of Sicily it belong-, 
cd. They requested that prince, in the name of 
all the knights, to make them a grant of Malta" 
and Goza, free from all subjection except to their 
grand master and sovereign. That they might 
the better succeed, they represented to the em- 
peror, that such a generous gift would be the 
ineans of rendering him esteemed as the second 
founder of an order, which had proved, during 
several centuries, the most effectual' bulwark of 
Christianity ; and that the knights thereby would 
be able to suppress the Mahometan corsairs, and 
secure his dominions in Sicily, Sardinia, Naples^ 
and Italy, from their outrages and incursions. 
But to Uiese, proposals Charles refused to assent^ 



indess thej would iachide the burtfaempme eom 
didon of undeitaking the defence of the city of 
Tripoli, which required a strong garrison and 
gi»eat expellee* After many negociations, in 
which the disinterestedness of that prince doea 
not appear to much advantage, Viltiera de Hsie 
Adam, not being able to do any thing better, 
accepted the terms of the emperor. 

In 1 5S0, the grand master and his knights set 
sail £>r the island, of which they toc^ possessioni 
and from which the order 'assumed a new deno-^ 
mination, being ever unce known by the name 
of the knights of Malta. As the island possess* 
ed no other fortification than the castle of Saint 
Angelo, and was exposed on all sides to an in* 
vading enemy, ViUiers de Tlsle Adam employed 
himself in putting it in a state of defence, and 
erected a strong wall to prevent any surprisei 
from the Turkish or Barbary corsairs. He died 
in the seventieth year of bis age, and the four-^ 
teenthof his grand mastership. In justice to 
hia great tioerit, the feSowing epiti^h was in- 
scribed on his tomb : <^ Here lies virtue^ victori-^ 
ous over fortune." 

The fortifications which had been erected by^ 
lisle Adam in the new residence of the order^ 
served to defeat a second enterprise of sultan 
Soiiman. That prince being incensed to find 
tiiat these pretended pirates, of whom he wii^ied 
to clear the neighbouring seas by taking RliodeS) 
still continued to infest tibem, he eommandedSt^ 
nan Bassa to attempt the reduction of the i^andv 
of Malta «nd Goza, if he feund it practicable ; 
> and if not, to sail to Trip<^ and lay siege to diat 
place. He was moreover enjoiiied to eonsutt 
J>ngut| wh/(^ knew the ooasta and thidtp lbrtTCS8cs» 



Thoiigh the grand master bad bean infisrmed of 
the preparation and . deii^ation of tfais arma- 
ment, he doubted the authenticity of the intelli- 
^nce, till he beheld the fleet from his own win* 
dow advancing towanb Malta* .But when Si^ 

^ nan had landed^ and surveyed Attentively the 
situation and strength of Ssdnt Angelo, he said 
to the corsair Dragut, who pressed him to begin 
to attack, ^< Is that the castle which thou repre* 
sentest as a place easily to be reduced ? The 

' eagle certainly could not place its nest on the 
summit of a steeper rock ; and to reach it, we 
ought to have wings like that bird, for aU the 
troops of the world would not be ablcf to take it 
by force." 

' Not .daring, however, to oppose Dragut*s ad-> 
Vice too much, with much difficulty he consent* 
ed to the siege ; and, in the mean time, the 
Turks . having dispersed themselves over the 
island, plundered and desolated the whole coun* 
try« Having continued for some time before, the 
place, without any prospect of its capitulating, 
and a inimour prevailing in the Turkish camp, 
that a powerfui arnKEoaent had sailed from Eu- 
rope for ishe purpose of assisting Malta, the be- 
siegers were induced tp retire. 

The Maltese having taken a rich Turkish 
vessel, the capture was much spoken of at Con^ 
Btantinople, and the mufti complsdned that the 
gallies of the knights greatly obstructed the de* 
motions of the faithful, and the pilgrimages to 
the prc^het's tomb ; and that their island 
Abounded with Turkish slaves, who suffered un- 
der the most severe and galling servitude. In 
consequence of ttusse complaints, Soliman wa» 
induced to make against the order the last ina« 
yoL, XIV. LI 
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^ jj portant attack which it ex^rieiiced bdXa 
J *5 . * the foix:es of the grand seignior. John 
de la Valette, the forty-seventh grand 
master, was at that time at the head of the order ; 
and on being informed that a severe contest 
had taken place in the breach, and that many ^ 
of the knights had £men, he immediately headed 
a &esh detachment) and exposed himself thQ 
foremost in the battle* Beii^g surrounded by 
many of the oider, who conjured him in the 
most moidng terms, not to hazard his life ii^ 
that manner, since his death would occasion the 
loss of the island and the destructicm oi its in* 
habitants, he refused to listen to their intrea* 
tics, and replied, " At the age of seventy-on«) 
can I foiish my course more honourably than 
by dying for my brethren V The Turks were 
repulsed with the greatest bravery, and with- 
drew, never more to ai^)ear on that land, which . 
had been drenched with their blood. 

On the principal emplacemimt, the theat!^ of 
his glory, the grand master erected a towUf 
which, after his awn name, he called La Vaktte* . 
The convent and habitatioa of the knights were 
removed thither. . The grand master himsel:^ 
attended by, his engineers, visited and directed 
the work daily ; and when the great number of 
workmen had so exhausted the pubUc trea»iry^ 
that he found it difficult to pay them with the 
«aual regularity, he caused a new copper coin, of 
different weight and value, to be made current* 
The inscription on it was, Mm€s^ 9ed fide^ ; it is 
not the metal, but confidence. This money passed 
in the island, and was recalled whenever remit* 
tances arrived from home ; by which means the. 
work was never interrupted^ 
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The Maltese concluded a trace unth ^ ^ 
the Turks for twenty years, subject to re- ^^^^ \ 
newal after that time if the parties should 
tiiink proper. Whilst it coutinued, the former 
were to enjoy in the dominions of the grand seig* 
.luorthe same privileges as the French. They 
stipulated also for a reciprocal exchange of pri« 
fioners ; and that if the captives of either of them 
were more numerous than the other, they should 
be redeemed at the rate of one hundred piastres 
each. The sultan agreed that the Barbary states 
should be excluded from paiticipating in this 
treaty, and that the Porte should not assist them 
against the Maltese. Lastly, the ccxitract \i^s 
to become null and void, when any of theChrbtian 
ptinces were at war with the Turks. 

On the ninth of June^apowerfui French . ^ 
armament, on its way to l^gypt, arrived off ^ y^g.* 
•the island of Malta, under the command 
of General Bonaparte, who demanded leave to 
water the fleet. Af^rehensive, however, of ad« 
mitting so formidable a force, the grand master^ 
refused, and the French commander immediate- 
ly prepared taattai^ the place. On the follow- 
ing day the troops landed, under a heavy fire 
from the forts. The island of Goza was taken 
by a single detachment, and the southern parts 
of Malta were reduced by another. The bulk 
of the inhabitants sought refiige in the garrison; 
MPhile the French prepared to pvess the siege wkh 
effect. 

The resistance made by the Maltese was ex- 
tremely feeble ; and some of the knights, parti- 
cularly those of the French language, were sus- 
pected of treachery. The garrison attempted a 
sortie, which was repidsed by the French^ and 
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the standard of the order of Malta fell into the 
hands of the victors. On the eleventh, the grand 
master proposed a capitulation^ which was ac« 
eeded to ; by which ^e whole^ of the iidand and 
all its dependencies were surrendered to the Re- 
public of France. The victorious general,^ leat* 
ing a garrison of about four thousand men in the 
plade, embarked the rest of his troc^M^ and de- 
parted on the ultimate object of his. expedition* 
After the decisive battle of Aboukir, Malta hav* 
ihg been kept in a state of blocade, titl the pro- 
visions of the garrisons were ahnost wholly 
expended, the French were obliged, in their tum^ 
to surrender to the arms of Great Britain. It 
was stipulated, however, on concluding the terms 
of peace in 1801, that this island should be re- 
8t{»red to the knights of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, under the guarantee of Russia ; for 
its possession, as being the key of the Mediterra- 
l^ean, was of so much consequence to the bellige- 
rent powers, and so much the object of their jea- 
lousy, Uiat their mutual security rendered it ne- 
cessary to guard against the intrigues of either^ 
i)y placing the power in strong and independent 
hands. 



£N]» OF THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OR THE 
FIFTH OF THE XOD£R)f FART. ' 
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